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A Leaderless Industry 


YW NHE paper industry in the United States 

4 this month is closing a drab year. 

The paper industry, one of the divisions 
of the galaxy of industries which make up the 
commercial picture in the United States, is 
tardy in remedying its profitless situation. Other 
industries are looking hopefully into 1931. They 
are those industries which have realized that it is 
hopeless to try and juggle with the principle of 
demand and supply. Those industries which have 
intelligently tackled the overproduction problem, 
which have ceased building new mills and install- 
ing more machines, and which have curtailed 
their excess production to a balanced relationship 
to demand, are the industries that can look for- 
ward to making a profit in 1931. 

President Hoover’s message to Congress this 
week, ought to set at rest forever in the minds of 
every producer of every commodity where the in- 
dustrial problem of this country lies and what 
produced it. “Overproduction,” he said, “has been 
the major factor in this country and the world’s 
industrial depression.”’ This statement, backed up 
as it is by the same conclusions from every 
economist of any standing in the country, ought 
to forever set at. rest any doubts in the minds of 
any wilful or foolish producer, that to attempt to 
crowd his excess product on to the market re- 
sults in financial loss, not only for his institution, 
but for all others in this division of the industry. 

It is this lesson that the paper industry needs 
to learn. 


It is this condition that the paper industry 
needs to remedy. 

Until the building of new mills ceases, and the 
installation of additional paper machines stops, 
and the running of potential capacities, which are 
so much in excess of the demand for paper, quits, 
the paper industry will be a profitless industry. 


It ought to be apparent by this time that no 
man nor corporation—no matter how small or 
how large, how much he knows or how much they 
think they know—can ever escape the deadly pen- 
alties for breaking the principle of demand and 
supply. 

Excess supplies bring deflation. Were it not 
for the continuation of the production of excessive 
supplies of paper by the producing units, the pa- 
per industry could by this time have looked for- 
ward into the face of 1931 with a hope of a profit. 


That the production units of the paper industry 
must adjust to the law of demand and supply and 
cease excessive paper production, is the truest 
thing we know of. No corporation can continue to 
produce under such demoralized price conditions 
as obtain throughout the industry in this Decem- 
ber of 1930. 

This baneful situation in the paper industry 
can be remedied over night. 

The main trouble is that the paper industry 
has no intelligent leadership. It is suffering for 
the want of rationalized operations under the guid- 
ance of rational operators. 
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For a Survey of Wood Wastes 


\ HEN Herbert Hoover was secretary of the 

Department of Commerce and Calvin Cool- 
idge was President of the United States, a confer- 
ence of the wood-using industries was called in 
Washington for the purpose of interesting pro- 
ducers, consumers and distributors of wood prod- 
ucts in a more complete utilization of trees, it 
being estimated that an average not exceeding 
one-third of a standing tree is converted into use- 
ful products. Out of this conference grew the or- 
ganization of the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization which conducted surveys of wood 
waste in several states and plans are under way 
to span the entire country. 

New York State has been chosen as the field of 
a new survey which it is confidently expected 
will lead to a more complete utilization of wood 
ordinarily allowed to go to waste. The National 
Committee on Wood Utilization has formed a spe- 
cial project committee for this purpose, the hon- 
orary chairman of which is Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and the active chairman George W. Sis- 
son, Jr., president of the Racquette River Paper 
Company, of Potsdam, N. Y., supported by a 
group of committee members recruited from the 
wood-using industries of the State, public utilities 
and State organizations. 

The project is a familiar one to manufacturers 
of pulp and paper, as the Pulpwood Department of 
the American Paper and Pulp Association has 
been active in furthering it for sometime past. It 
will be recalled that at the annual meeting of the 
association last year, an address on the subject 
was made by Axel H. Oxholm who is a director of 
the National Committee on Wood Utilization. In 
this he made the point that large quantities of 
paper and pulp imported from foreign countries 
were made from what we term wood waste. 

Particular direction to the movement is seen in 
a call which has been sent out to every sawmill 
and woodworking establishment in the State of 
New York for information as to the kind and 
quantity of wood waste occurring in each plant. 
The data to be obtained in this way will be col- 
lated and distributed in such a form that it may 
serve as a guide to other industries in a position to 
use this raw material. 

Results of great potential value are sure to ac- 
crue from any survey conducted by Mr. Sisson 
who is thoroughly familiar with existing condi- 
tions and fully realize the benefit it will be to 
forestry when state lands can be more profitably 
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devoted to the growing of forests, to say nothing 
of the widening of avenues of employment for 
which there is so much present need. It is realized 
that while the commercial growing of timber 
would receive a great deal of impetus if wood 
waste could be reduced to a minimum, it is possi- 
ble, in many instances, for pulp mills and wood 
chemical plants to use sawmill waste as raw ma- 
terial rather than logs. It is hoped therefore 
that a wide and satisfactory response will be made 
to the committee’s appeal for data on the kind and 
quantity of wood waste that now prevails in the 
wood-using industries throughout the State. There 
is no gainsaying the fact that a co-ordination of 
the wood-using industries in the reduction of wood 
waste would relieve the drain on the State’s forest 
resources and bring about a more complete utiliza- 
tion of wood suitable for pulping and their uses, 
and so operate to regenerate the forest resources 
of New York and other states. 





Christmas and the New Year 


\ ORE than nineteen centuries have passed 

since the wise men were led by the star of 
Bethlehem to the manger where they found the 
promised Christ child, the babe who was sent 
to show the people of the world the way from 
darkness to light. 

From the dawn of that first Christmas morn, 
the star of hope has led humanity forward, point- 
ing the way from mistakes, failures and disap- 
pointments to the better and brighter paths of 
life. 

As the year draws to a close, business, as is its 
custom, takes stock of itself, steps aside so to 
speak, to appraise that which it has builded during 
the year. That the structure might have been 
more lucrative and of greater proportions should 
bring no thoughts of discouragement or fear. 
When business has done the best it could, this is 
progress, and all seeming obstacles to greater 
achievement will disappear before the guiding 
rays of that star of hope. 

The year just passing has indeed been fraught 
with trials; the pulse of the business world has 
been low, but withal, there has been accomplish- 
ment — progress — and already the dawn of a 
bright tomorrow is filling hearts with hope and 
courage. 

In the paper industry, the year 1930 will un- 
doubtedly be recorded by many mills as an un- 
profitable one. The testimony of the balance sheet 
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The U-BAR Barking Drum 


The U-BAR drum provides an economical means of bark- 
ing both logs and slabs. It has a large capacity, due to the 
rough interior, the speed of the drum and dependability of 
operation. U-BARS bark thoroughly, yet do not injure the 
wood. The minimum speed of a 10 ft. drum is 7% r.p.m. 
and is often increased to 10 r.p.m. Installations are guaran- 
teed for 2 yrs. or 6,000 operating hours at 7% r.p.m. The 
durability of the drum, chains, sprockets, take-ups and 
traction wheels, all especially designed, assures continuous 
operation and maximum output. 


U-BAR drums are handled in Canada and Newfoundland 
by the Horton Steel Works Limited, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


Giant Nekoosa Bark Press 


Thousands of pounds of steam are produced yearly from bark 
pressed by Giant Nekoosa installations. It reduces the water in wet 
bark, which otherwise would be a nuisance, to 55 percent, almost 
natural water content. This press is of rugged construction and 
has a low operating and maintenance cost. Bark from your drums 
feeds into the hopper. The plunger, armed with cutters for shearing 
off overflow, rams the bark into a compressing chamber and the 
water is squeezed out through holes in the walls. The pressed bark 
may be pushed through spouts to furnaces. 


The F. M. P. Coarse Screen 


The inside of the F. M. P. Screen is so baffled as to propel pulp spirally 
through 80 feet of screening under strong spray. The result is that rejections 
are free of fine fibre. The end rim-track is suspended on supporting rollers, thus 
eliminating trunnions underneath or shaft through the center, and allowing stock 
to flow through freely. The F. M. P. Screen is supplied with direct connected 
motor eliminating counter shaft and belt. 

These screens are handled in Canada by the Port 
Arthur Shipbuilding Company, Port Arthur, Ontario. 








































Morterud System of Indirect Cooking 


The Morterud System of indirect cooking with positive circula- 
tion increases the quality of the pulp and reduces waste. Steam 
heats the liquor in a heater instead of being allowed to enter the 
digester. A high grade of pulp is produced, as the liquor is forced 
through the heater and spread evenly through the digester. Cooking 
time is reduced, as the pressure and temperature are brought up 
quickly. The liquor is not diluted and less steam and equipment in 

HM recovery room is possible. The steam condensate may be pumped 
' back into the boilers. 


; Helin Beater Filing 


4 Use Helin Beater filling for high, economical production. It is 
much like basalt lava in action, but costs less. Hydrates pulp 
twice as fast (by test) as knives and does not cut the fibres. 
It is made of cast iron, in shapes to fit any beater, and has a 
porous lava-like surface which beats thoroughly and quickly. 

























We will be pleased to 
send you information, 
blueprints or quota- 
tions on any of these 
products. 
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and idle mills may in a sense prove this to be true. 
But the foundation of the structure remains firm, 
and although there has been a curtailment, there 
has been much progress—perhaps more time for 
reflection and research, formulating plans that in 
the future will facilitate the management of busi- 
ness and correct mistakes; in short, making the 
house ready for busy times that are sure to come. 

As the holiday season approaches, THE PAPER 
INDUSTRY desires to express deep gratitude for the 
support and co-operation of its advertisers and 
readers, and pledges the continuance of its best 
efforts in behalf of the great industry which it 
serves. 

May Christmas joys dispel the passing clouds, 
and the star of hope usher in a bright New Year, 
bringing prosperity, peace and happiness to all. 


Improvements During 


Slack Times 


ITH orders at their present low ebb, the 

’% paper industry realizes that every possible 
cost of production and distribution must be cut 
to insure a margin of profit. Standardization in 
manufacture and the elimination of unprofitable 
lines, together with a desire to “clean shop” be- 
fore the upward trend in business begins, should 
occupy the attention of every paper and pulp mill 
executive. 

More intelligent operation with less waste of 
material and time often brings into consideration 
the need for a special study of industrial planning. 
Commenting on this, a nationally known firm of 
industrial engineers has stated “there has not in 
the past been such incentive for manufacturing 
executives to reduce costs. Now that sales are 
reduced, it is necessary to manufacture more effi- 
ciently to meet to-day’s conditions. The most suc- 
cessful companies seem most desirous of getting 
down to work to correct unproductive conditions 
in their factories rather than sitting idly by and 
becoming overwhelmed by the depression.” 

There are many places in pulp and papermaking 
operations where steam and power can be saved 
and less material wasted. Careful studies fre- 
quently develop simple means of accomplishing 
big results. 

An idea suggests itself in the source of warm 
water that is used in washing the sulphite pulp 
discharged from digesters into the blow-pits. The 
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cooling water that is used to reduce the tempera- 
ture of acid as it flows through the lead pipes, 
lukewarm as it becomes, might be reused in the 
blow-pits, and save the steam that is required 
sometimes to prepare this water specially. 

It is well-known.that in the storing of sulphite 
pulp laps on concrete floors or in contact with con- 
crete walls, the strength of the pulp is destroyed 
through the development of fungi. 

A paper mill wanted to build a new power plant. 
The situation was studied, the requirements of the 
plant figured and a report was sent in, stating 
that for a few thousand dollars the present plant 
could be rebuilt to meet all requirements for years 
to come. A substantial saving was made that has 
helped to increase the year’s profit. Many other 
instances like these show the opportunities and 
the necessity for industrial reorganization during 
slack times. 

In William Sibley’s article on Current Thought 
on another page in this issue, there is a balancing 
idea concerning the economy of new equipment. 
“The time is rapidly approaching” he states, 
“when it will be found more expensive to go on 
repairing things than to scrap and buy new equip- 
ment. . . Obsolescence, rather than length of 
life, is the true measure of the usefulness and 
economy of nearly every sort of equipment.” 

Many ideas can be found in the resourceful 
articles that appear in THE PAPER INDUSTRY. 
Charles Ryder’s lessons in steam plant practice 
appearing regularly in each issue make an actual 
textbook on this subject that influences so greatly 
the cost of pulp and paper production. 

One of the most important contributions of late 
on pulp making practices appears on another page 
of this issue as Part III of a series on technical 
advances in the Swedish pulp industry, by Gésta 
Hall. A study of the facts that are given in this 
study of the problems in sulphite cooking, should 
be of inestimable value to every pulp mill chemist 
and operator. 

There is a disposition among firms to work out 
savings without reducing wage scales, and Waldo 
Hutchinson’s article on paying executives for 
what they know demonstrates an effect of the 
“wage incentive” principle on executives in pres- 
ent day plants. 

A study of the advertisements that are full of 
new ideas about equipment and processes will re- 
veal wonderful opportunities for improving the 
quality of production by using less power and 
steam and by wasting less material. 
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Paying Executives for 


What They Know 


By WALDO HUTCHINSON 


EFORE industrial chem- 
B istry and metallurgy had 

reached their present day plants. 
stages of development, various 
formulas and recipes were the 
jealously-guarded property of 
certain individuals. Men were 
often hired simply because they 


had invented some process of 


merely 


of “Instructions.” ) 





An article demonstrating the effect of the “Wage 
Incentive” principle on executives in present 
Showing that men are nowadays ex- 
pected to produce rather than hold their jobs 
by knowing processes, 
(which latter should be common property of 


the entire organization and recorded in the form 


by any means. Technical knowl- 
edge of machinery, intricate 
clerical routines, market infor- 
mation, etc., must nowadays be 
carefully tabulated and filed as 
the common property of an or- 
ganization. In the modern suc- 
cessful factory or mercantile 
house, all work paid for by the 


routines, etc. 





value to the business. As execu- 

tives, or even as productive workers, they might 
have been absolute “flops ;” but because their secret 
formulas had intrinsic worth in that particular in- 
dustry, they were retained, and behind closed doors 
they administered the substance of their revolution- 
ary discovery. 

Analytical chemistry was still in its infancy, so 
except by actual theft of the written formula, no one 
could disturb the supremacy of the proud and some- 
times highly-paid inventor. As a rule, therefore, the 
cherished formula was not put into writing at all, 
and when its sole owner grew old and died, it was 
lost to the world forever! At least, until someone 
else found a new and improved method for perform- 
ing the same function. 

Thanks to modern science, chemical processes are 
now more or less common property. Research work- 
ers, experimenters, and casual inventors are paid a 
fair price for their contributions to industry, but are 
no longer permitted to tie up production by hiding 
their work under a bushel. Inventors are paid for 
their inventions, workers are paid for their work, 
and executives are paid for their ability to organize 
for work, and not because they own and control 
knowledge necessary for operation. 

The principle is not confined to chemical processes, 


firm—whether mental or phys- 
ical—is recorded and classified to instruct those who 
shall later be called upon to carry on. It is merely 
an adaptation of one of the fundamentals of science. 
In all scientific research, each investigator considers 
the findings of workers who have gone before. With- 
out complete “case” records, progress would be im- 
possible. 

But even to-day there are foremen and executives 
who are getting by only because they have subtly 
convinced their superiors that they are indispensable 
to the smooth functioning of a certain feature of 
the business. Workmen who are paid to develop effi- 
cient machine setups, or devise special operating 
methods, instead of handing over the fruits of their 
labor to their employers, frequently are allowed to 
retain such material in their own memories, thereby 
becoming what they consider “valuable employees.” 

In the same way an office or staff executive, who is 
paid for organizing and administrating the work of 
his department, might also become indispensable by 
mentally hoarding up the investigational and func- 
tional routines which he has developed at the expense. 
of his firm. 

Instruction and Co-operation Bring Success 

The successful man in business is not the one who: 
has saved for his own use the paltry items gleaned 
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from his experience in the industry; but rather, he 
is the man who has gained prestige by giving out 
information to his associates. The worker who can 
always be depended upon for advice and instruction, 
and thus aid others in performing work, is naturally 
the worth-while man for a key position. Ordinary 
labor can be procured at a low price; designers, chem- 
ists, metallurgists, and accountants can also be 
bought on the open market. But executive skill, the 
ability to organize for work by gaining the confi- 
dence of workers, intelligently instructing them, and 
guiding their individual efforts toward a unified 
whole, is the rare personal quality that will always 
be sought after, and highly rewarded by modern in- 
dustry. 

Sometimes, when a new superintendent comes to 
a plant, his first unpleasant job is to fire a lot of 
half-baked “straw” bosses from whom—through 
jealousy—he cannot get co-operation. Perhaps they 
had been with the firm a long time, and know the 
“ins and outs” of the business even better than the 
new chief does. But resenting the installation of a 
real executive, in preference to one of their number 
who “know what’s what around here,” they refuse to 
“go along” with the new boss. The only alternative 
then for the incoming superintendent, is to tem- 
porarily disrupt the organization and begin all over 
again with a group of sub-executives who have the 
intelligence to work for the company, and not 
against it. 


Recording Business Routine 


Frequently, when asked to formulate, classify, and 
tabulate working data for “Standard Instructions,” 
an employee will take the stand that, due to the 
peculiar character of the work, written classification 
is impossible. Taking a general view of this theory, 
one might recall the words of the head of General 
Motors, who made the statement—out of his broad 
industrial experience—that “99 per cent of all busi- 
ness activities are routine in nature.” Following 
this hypothesis, the number of mental or physical 
operations which cannot be recorded is almost nil. 
What is really lacking, in most cases, is the type of 
mind capable of analyzing and synthesizing the pro- 
cedure in an orderly fashion. 

For those who believe that a trend toward mergers 
and mammoth organizations is decreasing the op- 
portunity for executive leadership, it will be interest- 
ing to note the findings of another industrial author- 
ity. His statistics indicate that 90 per cent of all 
manufacturing plants in the United States employ 
less than 250 men. This group of small plants 
produces more than half of the total factory output 
of the country. And they are more than holding 
their own against the larger organizations. Each 
shop in this great horde requires a controlling 
executive with the vision and capabilities to oversee 
the work of the whole plant. 









As a factory grows larger, the trend is toward 
more specialized staff executives; yet the native 
talents required are by no means fewer than those 
demanded in a “line” executive. But as the staff 
army increases, there is a growing need for accurate- 
ly kept records and written instructions. Verbal 
discussions, and even the fleeting thoughts of a 
creative worker should be filed carefully away in the 
form of a letter to an immediate superior. 

More and more, it is being realized that the brain 
work of employees is one of the most valuable assets 
of a business. Because of its intangibility, it seems 
at first glance to resist all efforts to actually record 
it as “stock in trade” of the firm. But in the more 
progressive organizations human weaknesses are 
discounted to a great extent. Forgetfulness, preju- 
dice, spite, office politics, absence, etc., are not per- 
mitted to cripple the work of the organization as a 
unit; each employee’s past work is in file at the 
fingertips of his associates. 

The foreman who has given freely of his knowl- 
edge and experience to those under him, is naturally 
the first to be promoted into higher executiveship. 
If he has his department so well organized that it 
operates almost as efficiently during his temporary 
absence as when he is present, the chances are that 
there is someone in that department ready to fill the 
foreman’s shoes in case the management calls the 
latter forward for promotion. It is plain, then, that 
it is entirely to the foreman’s interest to train the 
men under him by demonstrating every aspect of 
the department’s function. 


The Wage Incentive 


As has been said, good key men—foremen and 
executives—are always at a premium. The pros- 
perity of a business depends largely upon their ef- 
ficiency. It doesn’t pay to shop around for these 
“key men” on a price basis as one might for second- 
hand machines. A good executive is worth a good 
salary; a poor one is a liability, even though he work 
for no salary at all. A few dollars per week more 
for a foreman means comparatively little to an in- 
dustrial plant’s pay-roll. To a good foreman it means 
that the job is worth his most conscientious efforts. 
If a foreign laborer can live on a dollar per day, a 
foreman could learn to do it also, but he would be a 
foremen in name only. Men often find it impossible to 
display their real ability simply because they feel— 
perhaps rightly—that their efforts will not be re- 
warded. A common laborer’s effort is more or less 
visible, but an executive’s effort must have stimulus 
of a more psychological nature, since his work itself 
is the product of his mind rather than his hands. 

As a rule, it does not pay for a firm to be too 
bound up with “policies” regarding rates of pay. We 
pay piece-work rates to handworkers as an incentive 
to produce more efficiently. An incentive for execu- 
tives in the form of an ample salary is equally logi- 
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In some shops, if a highly efficient piece-worker 
earns twice his original hourly rate, the piece-work 
rates is promptly cut down. If the worker quits, as 
a result, a good man is lost, but his place is soon 


filled by another, and at the new, low rate. The 
company may “get away with” such tactics with its 
productive labor, but good executives are not so 
easily replaced. The intelligent executive expects 
value received just like the man at the machine— 
although he may be somewhat more loyal to the 
firm. A good salary for him is good business from 
the company’s standpoint. If he, like the laborer, 
were paid piece-work, he might double or treble his 
salary in the first month. If an attempt were then 
made to cut his rate, the firm would probably lose 
a good workman. 

It is unfortunate that definite piece-rates for 
creative thinking is not quite practical. If they were, 
many factories would be purged of the type of em- 
ployee who likes to tell himself that “I am paid for 
what I know—not for what I do!” 


ee 


Making Paper for the Printer 


Papermakers Should Know More About Printing 
and Printers Should Learn More About Papermaking 


By T. LINSEY CROSSLEY 


ssgNAN you tell me why paper men are always 

talking about strength? I don’t care anything 
about strength. The paper I get is ten times as 
strong as I want. What I want is printing quality.” 
The speaker was the manager of a large publish- 
ing house, and in the circumstances was probably 
indulging in a little hyperbole, but I have since heard 
similar remarks by other men in the same business. 
After discussing the matter with these men, noting 
deliveries, and press room operations it is safe to 
say, without a particle of originality, the printers 
should know more about paper, and papermakers 
should know more about printing. Pretty good for a 
start, but possibly one should revise it to the effect 
that the man who buys the paper for the printer to 
use should know what is to be done on it, and should 
be able to get the intelligent co-operation of the 
sales department of the paper mill, and all these men 
should know both ends of the game. 

For any large printing operation, the paper should 
not only be made but should be finished with that 
job in view. By way of illustration, suppose a mill 
has been making a line of supercalendered book pa- 
per for high speed magazine work in black and col- 
ors; it will be quite a mistake to supply the same 
paper for a colored catalogue. The magazine job re- 
quires little if any size, while the catalogue re- 
quires a moderately well-sized paper. The maga- 
zine job is largely for one printing, while the cata- 
logue job may have to pass through the press three 
or four times and the paper must register exactly 








each time. The magazine job is printed from the 
roll. The catalogue job is printed in all probability 
from sheets. 

Basis weight and caliper will be practically con- 
stant for one roll. When sheets are used, we are 
faced with the sequence of sheet and weight of six 
to twelve rolls on the roll cutter. Some of these rolls 
may be 24 hours apart on the machine or may 
come from front, middle, or back sections. 

The writer recently examined a sequence of sheets 
on a skid of supercalendered book for color work. 
Five consecutive sheets had the following basis 
weights for an order of 120 Ib.: 


Se eee 116 lb 
- § re 117 lb 
Shost Me. Bo. cece 117 lb 
Sheet No. 4 ........ 126 Ib 
Sheet No. 5 ........ 111 lb 
Average ...... 117 lb 


The printer had to accept the delivery on the trade 
custome of averaging within 5 per cent of the ordered 
weight, but he also had to throw out a lot of sheets 
and hear interesting comments from his customer. 

Papermakers tell me that for paper of that size ° 
and weight they could come within four pounds. It 
is highly probable that the man who made that paper 
knew nothing about what it was to be used for. It 
was a standard make of the mill in question. On the 
other hand, the printer didn’t know anything about 
roll cutters and their possibilities. If he did he would 
have known the cause of his variations but would, 
however, have been unable to remedy them. 


Caliper Variation and Stretch 


It is well-known that basis weights may vary 
across the machine, and some mills now arrange to 
have all rolls from front, middle, or back, cut sepa- 
rately, but how often are the basis weights checked 
to assure even delivery to the press? 

The matter of level is a serious consideration to 
the printer. His press has a microscopic adjustment 
in one plane. If a sheet of paper varies five thou- 
sandths of an inch from one side to the other on a 
job of several colors the printed sheet will not look 
exactly the same all over. 

In many finishing rooms, if it is found that a pile 
of sheets is down one side, the pile will be levelled 
by reversing the sides of the sheet. That makes the 
pile look better, but does the printer a poor turn. He 
will just get his register right about the point 
where a number of sheets have been turned, then 
away it goes again in the opposite direction, and 
so he see-saws through the pile with several sheets 
culled at each change. 

Then there is the matter of moisture, so often dis- 
cussed that one would hardly expect any mill to err. 
A short time ago a printer had difficulty in register- 
ing a three-color job where a small patch of one color 
had to center in a panel of another color. His reg- 
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ister was satisfactory at first and then became er- 
ratic, not only for sheets, but for parts of sheets. A 
fresh lot of the paper was opened and examined for 
moisture and weight. It was first found that the 
paper gained two per cent in moisture in one hour’s 
exposure to an atmosphere in the laboratory of 54 
per cent relative humidity—from 3.27 per cent to 
5.15 per cent—while the humidity of the press- 
room was averaging between 60 per cent and 65 
per cent, and this would be even worse. 

Subsequently, the sheets after coming to constant 
weight were cut into quarters, and it was found 
that there was a difference of one pound between 
the basis weights of the two sides of the sheet in 
the across machine direction. It is not difficult to 
see why there was erratic register in this case. The 
sheet was expanding while being printed and was 
also working from side to side for each sequence of 
six or eight sheets. 

Very few press rooms are under full atmospheric 
control. Moreover, in some cases where this might 
be done, there are no warehousing facilities, and the 
paper is stored in warehouses, subject to the vicis- 
situdes of weather. The papermaker, therefore, is 
faced with the job of providing paper that will sur- 
vive shipment in a box car, storage in warehouse, 
delivery by truck, and use in the press room, with 
every possible range of humidity. The increasing 
quantity of paper being shipped and stored on skids 
adds to the difficulty, as each unit represents a large 
quantity of paper with great pressure on the bottom 
sheets and exposure of 35 to 40 reams at a time, 
to atmospheric change at the edges. 

The paper that will suit the widest range of at- 
mospheric conditions contains about five per cent 
moisture. Papers containing three or four per cent 
of moisture are liable to give trouble. It appears 
odd that papermakers should ship paper too dry 
when they can get the same price for paper with 
five per cent moisture as with three. 

For a hundred-ton mill that is, of course, two tons, 
which would pay for a deal of testing and check- 


ing. 
Maker and User Should Discuss Problems 


A hopeful sign is the more frequent exchange of 
visits between papermakers and printers. It ap- 
pears to the writer that the plan of sending a paper 
mill superintendent to talk things over when a 
printer has trouble is much to be preferred to the 
plan, too often followed, of having the man who 
made the sale, or the president of the company, go 
in and try to show the printer that he really has no 
trouble. Printers rarely complain without some rea- 
son, and a rational discussion between the maker 
and user would often show that the trouble is not 
due to any one clearly apparent flaw but to a com- 
bination of several causes jointly chargeable to both 
papermaker and publisher. Paper has properties 





which cannot be ignored, and pressrooms often 
have conditions which may not be altered without 
unwarranted expense. These things may be dis- 
cussed by the maker and the user apart from the 
selling and purchasing interest with more likeli- 
hood of continued and mutually profitable relations. 

In conclusion, I venture the suggestion that if 
the Superintendent’s Association, or T.A.P.P.I. have 
sections in regions where there are also branches of 
clubs of printing craftsmen, joint meetings of these 
bodies would be profitable all around. 





Books for the Paper Mill Chemist 


By DR. TH. BENTZEN 
Chief Chemist, Whiting Plover Paper Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 
T is true that not many paper mills are able to 
furnish their laboratories with big libraries, 
therefore, I shall only direct attention to a few 
books which ought to be upon every paper mill 
chemist’s desk. 

It is a matter of fact that some of the best books 
about papermaking and about paper chemistry are 
written in the German language, and are not trans- 
lated. I recommend,: therefore, that every paper 
mill chemist, besides the two languages of which he 
is already more (American) or less (English) the 
master, should without delay take up the study of 
German. 

I take it for granted that every chemist is in pos- 
session of the latest edition of Van Nostrand’s 
“Chemical Annual,” edited by J. C. Olsen, which is 
a good substitute for the best of all these hand- 
books, the German “Chemiker-Kalender (Bieder- 
manns Kalender) .” 

With respect to special books on papermaking, I 
want to say that if it is intended to buy only one 
single book, it should be Edwin Sutermeister’s 
“Chemistry of Pulp and Paper Making,” second edi- 
tion, and if you want to buy one book more, then it 
should be Henry P. Stevens’ “The Paper Mill Chem- 
ist.” 

Furthermore, I recommend the following books in 
German: Karl Hoffmann’s “Praktisches Handbuch 
der Papier-Fabrikation,” dritte Auflage, Band 3, and 
Schwalbe and Sieber “Die chemische Betriebskon- 
trolle in der Zellstoff und Papier-Industrie.” 

Where the question is about a good handbook on 
chemistry, Roscoe and Schorlemmer “Treatise on 
Chemistry” in two volumes is very valuable. Besides 
this, I recommend Griffin’s “Technical Methods of 
Analysis,” second edition, ““The Condensed Chemical 
Dictionary,” second edition and “Mercks Index.” 
With these books you have all that you need for a 
start. 

Above all, take up the study of German, and you 
will then need Austin M. Patterson’s “German- 
English Dictionary for Chemists” to enable you to 
read “Papierzeitung” and “Chemiker-Zeitung.” 
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Technical Advances in the Swedish Pulp Industry 


Part I1I—Importance for Papermakers of Technical Improvements—A Study of Problems in 


Sulphite Cooking—Indirect Heating and Forced Circulation Coming Into Use. 
By GOSTA HALL ' 


Svartvik, Sweden 


tionalization would have certain consequences 

from the point of view of the consumer, I had 
in mind the results of high-pressure pulp squeezing 
and increased utilization of the capacity of digesters 
by forced filling. In what respects have these tech- 
nical changes acquired importance for papermakers ? 
I shall endeavor to treat this question briefly with 
a view to the requirements of modern paper manu- 
facturers based on the character of the chemical pulp 
employed. 

If a pulp is wanted from which wrapping paper 
can be made; e.g., an unbleached sulphite or a kraft 
pulp, present-day manufacturers attach most im- 
portance to its strength properties. In addition, it 
is required that the pulp shall be of as uniform 
quality as possible. 

Factors having a decisive influence on the strength 
of pulps are the characteristics of the wood em- 
ployed as raw material, the degree of cooking, and 
the treatment of both wood and pulp in the manu- 
facturing process, particularly in cooking and dry- 
ing. Time does not permit of a more extended dis- 
cussion of the interesting questions surrounding 
these points. In place of this, I may refer to a 
paper read by me at the invitation of the Technical 
Section of the Paper Makers’ Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in London and Manchester last 
fall, in which these questions were treated fully. The 
entire paper was published by Le Papier (Paris) in 
the issues of September, October and November, 
1929. 

What is of most interest for us is the treatment 
of the wood during the cooking and the procedure 
employed in drying the pulp. 

Sulphite cooking is generally done in huge steel 
digesters of considerable capacity (150 to 300 cubic 
meters), the interiors of which are lined with bricks 
laid in acidproof cement. In the manufacture of the 
softer pulps, direct heating with steam introduced 
at the bottom of the digester is used. In order to 
obtain a pulp of the highest fiber strength, it is 
necessary to use indirect heat, and to accomplish 
this the digesters are equipped with copper steam 
coils placed in the lower conical part of the digester 
from which circulation of the steam takes place. 
(See Fig. 7.) 

The sulphite process requires a longer cooking 


‘From an address before the French Society of Paper En- 
gineers, Paris, 1930. 


| my earlier statement that efforts toward ra- 





time than the sulphate process. There are several 
reasons for this. With alkaline solutions the tem- 
perature can be raised to a higher degree and do 
no damage to the pulp, which is not the case with 
acid solutions. In Sweden, strong sulphate pulp is 
generally cooked at 
a temperature ap- 
proximating 170 
deg. Cent. for a 
period of three to 
four hours, while 
for strong sulphite 
a maximum temper- 
ature of 135 deg. 
Cent. is maintained, 
with a normal cook- 
ing time of 15 to 17 
hours. If the tem- 
perature is raised 
during the cooking 
of sulphite pulp 
there is danger of 
the cellulose being 
attacked and hydro- 
lyzed. 

Another factor 
that demands an ex- 
tension of time in 
the cooking of sul- 
phite pulp is the 
rosin contained in 
the wood, this re- 
tarding penetration 
of the cooking acid 
to the interior of 
the chips, whereas in the alkaline sulphate process 
the rosin becomes saponified and is dissolved. 

It is highly important that the wood be completely 
impregnated with the cooking liquor before the tem- 
perature for chemical action of the cooking acid 
on the lignin has been reached; otherwise the fibers 
on the surface of the chips would be overcooked 
before the interior of the wood has even been pene- 
trated by the sulphite acid. It is equally important 
from a fiber strength consideration that the action 
of the cooking liquor should proceed simultaneously 
and with equal rapidity in all parts of the digester, 
so that the whole bulk of the wood may be cooked 
uniformly. This is ordinarily the case in sulphate 
pulp cooking where tumbling digesters are used, or 
stationary digesters equipped with a means for 




















Fig. 

direct cooking, showing the positions 

of lead receptacles for testing. (A) 

indicates position of copper coils for 
indirect heating 


7—Type of digester used for 
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forced circulation of the lye. Cooking operations 
in sulphite pulp work leave much to be desired in 
this respect. 


Testing Cooking Action in Different Parts of 
the Digester 


At this point Mr. Hall undertook to clarify the 
subject by describing the results of a series of re- 
searches made in the Korsnis mill, as follows: 

With a view of measuring the exact degree of 
cooking or chemical action upon the pulp in different 
parts of the digester, we suspended in it, at different 
heights, in the center and along the sides, perforated 
lead pots filled with chips and fastened to strong 
copper cables, the disposition of the containers being 
shown schematically in Fig. 7. After these pots 
were suspended in the digester, the digester was 
charged with chips, and when the cooking was fin- 
ished, the test containers were drawn out again as 
quickly as possible. After defibering and washing 
the contents of the lead pots, the degree of chemical 
action undergone by the pulped chips was deter- 
mined either by their consumption of chlorine in 
bleaching, or by ascertaining their permanganate 
number. | 

The results of the experiments may be summarized 
as follows: The relative percentage consumption of 
chlorinated lime by fibers resulting from chips 
cooked in the lead pots suspended in the middle of 
a digester, 12 meters high in the interior, at 2.1, 3.6, 
5.1, 6.7, 8-7 and 11.16 meters, respectively, from 
the top was.equal to 34.4, 43.4, 37.5, 34.4, 28.5 and 
41.4. 

Fibers from chips in pots suspended close to the 
sides of the digester at distances from the top, in 
meters, of 2.1, 3.6, 5.9, 8.3, 9.7 and 11.2, respectively, 
showed a relative consumption of chlorinated lime 
equal in percentages to 36.7, 33.3, 38.6, 25.4, 29.4 
and 25.1. 

A second cook in which potassium permanganate 
was used as the bleaching agent showed a difference 
in cooking results at the center and sides of the 
digester as compared with the first cook. Thus the 
permanganate index for chips suspended in the 
middle of the digester 2.2 meters from the top was 
106.4, while chips suspended at the same distance 
but close to the side of the digester gave 115.6. A 
center cook, 3.9 meters from the top, registered 
111.9 permanganate used, while a side cook gave 
an index of 115.6. At a distance of 5.3 from the 
top and in the middle of the digester, the lead pot 
sample registered a permanganate index of 118.1, 
while a side cook at the same distance from the top 
gave a permanganate index of 112.8. 

Farther down close to the bottom of the digester, 
the index of permanganate went down to 98.7 for 
8.6 meters from the top, and 99.2 at 10.1 meters 
from the top. The index figures for side cooks at 
7.0 and 8.3 meters, respectively, from the top were 


100.2 and 70.0. The chlorine consumption of the 
test sample suspended at the side of the digester, 
8.3 meters from the top, was 37.2 per cent. All 
samples were bleached for five hours with 55 per 
cent chlorinated lime at 35 deg. Cent. and three per 
cent stuff density.* 

It may be inferred from the foregoing that we 
must expect considerable variations in rapidity of 
chemical action upon the wood in the different parts 
of a sulphite digester. The experimental results 
also show that conditions change from one cook to 
another, a fact which may be explained by assum- 
ing that the cooking acid circulates through the 
packed chips where it meets the least resistance 
during the progress of the cook. Accordingly, in 
an ordinary sulphite pulp digester at the close of 
the cook we get a mixture of overdone and under- 
done material, which cannot be advantageous for 
the strength of the resulting pulp. Charging the 
digesters with the aid of steam will not do much to 
improve this, because as a consequence of the denser 
packing of the wood in the digester, the circulation 
of the cooking liquor will be even more retarded. 

The introduction of the high pressure presses on 
the pulp drying machines has also brought about 
certain troublesome features. This method of de- 
watering the pulp does not perhaps damage the fiber 
directly, at least not in a measurable degree after 
the conversion of the pulp into paper, but the 
strongly compressed fibers are more difficult of dis- 
integration in the beating process. 


A Difficult Problem in Sulphite Cooking 


It is a very natural desire on the part of paper 
manufacturers that the pulp should always be as 
uniform as possible, not only as regards every lot 
bought separately, but also in succeeding deliveries. 
The pulp manufacturer endeavors always to main- 
tain his product at the degree of cooking and bleach- 
ability which has been established as his standard 
of quality, but, unfortunately, results do not always 
correspond to the care and attention which he gives 
to the work; often in the manufacturing process, 
difficulties of a complex nature are impossible to 
avoid. 


When to Stop the Cook 


One of the most difficult problems encountered in 
pulp mills is the right moment at which to stop the 
cook so as to obtain a product of required bleach- 
ability. Suppose it is aimed to carry out a series of 
cooks for a pulp of predetermined quality; suppose 
furthermore that all cooks are made to follow the 
same definite curves of temperature and pressure as 
far as possible. Then one might readily believe that, 
interrupting the cook always after the same dura- 
tion of cooking would result in a pulp of the same 

*By multiplying the figure for chlorine consumption by 


0.55, the actual percentage of bleach powder used is obtained. 
(Example 37.2 x .55=20.4 per cent bleach powder). 
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bleachability. But that is not so, for we have to 
reckon with different “invisible” factors, as for ex- 
ample, differences in the density and structure of the 
wood, both of which have an influence on the rapid- 
ity of deincrustation of the fibers by the cooking 
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Fig. 8—Sectional view of digester equipped for indirect heating 
and forced circulation 





liquor. Should we work by this system, we would 
observe considerable variations from one cook to 
another. 

Might it not be possible to take a series of test 
samples from the digester as the cook is nearly 
finished and in this way ascertain the right moment 
to stop the cooking? Certainly that is possible by 
the use of special equipment; but this will not help 
us entirely, seeing that the samples would not repre- 
sent the whole contents of the digester, a fact easy 
to understand after what has been explained about 
the different degrees of chemical dissolving action 
on the wood at different places within the digester. 
At one time it might be that the wood in the place 
from where the sample was taken was cooked above 
the average, whereas at another time it might be 
undercooked as compared with the rest of the fibers. 
Consequently there is no precision and this way does 
not lead to the end in view. 

Already since the early days of the sulphite pulp 
industry, it has been the custom to control the 








progress of the cook by analysis of the cooking acid 
and studying its changes during the cooking process. 
In the infancy of the industry it happened some- 
times that the wood was “burned,” so that there 
occurred,the so-called “black cooks.” Gradually it 
was discovered that such failures were apt to occur 
when all the lime in the cooking liquor was used up. 
Mitscherlich, one of the pioneers in the bisulphite 
industry, accordingly devised a method of determin- 
ing the amount of lime present by the ammonia test. 
This test, which consists of precipitating the lime 
by the addition of ammonia, gives certain indica- 
tions of the progress of the cook, but it must be 
supplemented by a study of other conditions, includ- 
ing changes in the color and specific gravity of the 
cooking liquor, before a fairly correct conclusion 
can be reached concerning the condition of the pulp 
in the digester. If it is desired to make a pulp of a 
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Fig. 9—View of the first installation at the Korsnias mill for 
indirect heating and forced circulation of cooking liquor 


certain bleachability, the cooking is usually stopped 
when the specific gravity and the color of the cook- 
ing liquor reach those values which have been found 
empirically to correspond to the desired quality of 
the pulp. 

There are other methods of control based on a 
study of the changes in the cooking acid during the 
progress of the cook, as for instance measuring the 
hydrogen ion concentration and determining the 
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quantity of lignosulphonic acid formed. However, 
all of these indirect methods have the common weak- 
ness that they do not furnish an exact indication of 
when the right degree of cooking has been reached. 
In addition, on account of faulty circulation, there 
is no certainty that the sample of liquor taken repre- 
sents a true average of the entire contents of the 
digester. For this reason, despite all efforts, the 
manufacturer of sulphite pulp is unable to avoid con- 
siderable variations in uniformity of quality. 


Cooking with Forced Circulation 


With a view of improving the technic of produc- 
tion, the Korsnis Company has for a long time con- 
ducted extensive experimental investigations in its 
cellulose mills. These investigations have been 
marked with success and the cooking of strong sul- 
phite pulp is now effected by means of indirect heat 
and forced circulation of the cooking liquor. The 
technical equipment for this method, which, it may 
be said, represents a great forward step in the sul- 
phite pulp industry, was conceived by Chief Engi- 
neer Arnold Brobeck. Figure 8 gives a sectional 
view of the new cooking system and Fig. 9 an illus- 
tration of the first installation in the Korsnis mill. 
The entire heating of the cooking liquor is effected 
with indirect steam in a special pre-heater placed 
outside the boiler, the cooking liquor being forced 
to circulate through this apparatus. The pre-heater 
is constructed in such a way that the cooking liquor 
’ is forced at great rapidity through the heating zone, 
a means by which the formation of gypsum is pre- 
vented. The cooking liquor is drawn off through 
a ring-shaped screen or sieve placed in the lower 
part of the boiler so as to prevent wood or pulp from 





Fig. 10—Equipment for pulp testing and experimental cooking at the laboratory of the 


Korsnis mills 


being carried along; then by means of a powerful 
centrifugal pump it is pumped to the heater, there 
heated, and again forced back, going either to the 
upper part or to the bottom of the digester. 

The idea of forced circulation of the cooking-liquor 
is not new—on the contrary, the method is used 
generally in kraft pulp mills. But in the manufac- 
ture of sulphite pulp the principle of forced circu- 
lation has been difficult of practical application, and 
it is only quite recently that the difficulties have been 
overcome. The chief difficulties lay in finding a ma- 
terial capable of resisting the corrosive action of 
the hot sulphite acid and by the tendency of the 
liquor to cut down the heat conductivity of the tubes 
of the heater through the formation of crusts of 
gypsum on their surfaces. In the cooking of sul- 
phate pulp the same difficulties do not exist. 


Use of Corrosion Resisting Steels 


The metals heretofore used for such an installa- 
tion consisted only of copper or lead, but at high 
temperatures these metals do not have the necessary 
mechanical resistance power. In the corrosion-resist- 
ing or stainless steels that have been developed dur- 
ing recent years there has been found an acceptable 
material embodying both mechanical strength and 
resistance to chemical action such as may be em- 
ployed in tubes and engine parts of an installation 
of this kind. 

In order to select the steel best adapted for this 
purpose, a large number of acid-proof steels, both 
domestic and foreign, were subjected to tests at the 
Korsnias experimental laboratory. At the same time 
the problem of the formation of gypsum crusts in 
the heater was carefully studied by means of about 
200 sulphite cooks made in small 
test digesters, which are illus- 
trated in Fig. 10. The construc- 
tion of the first indirect heating 
and forced circulation installa- 
tion, shown in Fig. 9, was ef- 
fected and brought to technical 
perfection as a result of the ex- 
periments and _ observations 
made during the course of these 
laboratory tests. 


Advantages of Cooking with 
Forced Circulation 


The circulation of the cooking 
liquor is so rapid that the total 
quantity of liquor in the digester 
makes a complete circuit of the 
digester practically every ten 
minutes. By reason of this in- 
tensive circulation, we obtain 
quite different and new possibili- 
ties to control the cooking 
process in the different parts of 
the digester, in comparison with 
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what was possible heretofore. 
The variations of temperature 
within a digester of 200-cubic 
meter capacity could be limited 
in this way to 0.5 deg. Cent. at 
the maximum, and the casual! 
variations in the degree of 
chemical action upon the ma- 
terial in the different parts of 
the digester were wholly elimi- 
nated. By suspending in the 
digester pots or receptacles filled 
with chips, as previously de- 
scribed, it has been possible to 
make a research into the new 
conditions. The results of these 
series of experiments are given 
in a table which shows the 
progress of cooking as de- 
termined afterwards by the 
chlorine consumption and the 
permanganate indices of the 
fibers. 

The figures in the table show 
a slowly sinking consumption of 
permanganate, i.e., a gradual and slightly increased 
rapidity of chemical dissolving action in the 
lower parts of the digester. A natural explana- 
tion of this is readily found. The pressure 
in the digester increases in direct proportion to the 
distance from its top, because of the liquor’s own 
pressure. Our digester having a height of 12 meters 
(40 ft.) the pressure near the bottom was over one 
atmosphere (17 lb.)* higher than in the upper part. 
In consequence of this difference in pressure, the 
cooking liquor penetrates the wood much more 
quickly in the lower part of the digester, and this 
may have correspondingly influenced the results of 
the experiments. On account of this difference in 
pressure in ordinary sulphite digesters in which the 
circulation is negligible, the concentration of SO, in- 
creases as we go lower in the digester, since the 
solubility of the SO, gas is proportional to the pres- 
sure. 

The slight variations in the degree of chemical 
action upon the material at different heights in the 
digester which are indicated in the series of tests, 
may be offset by adequate regulation of the circu- 
lation and the heating of the cooking liquor. 


Forced Circulation Gives a Homogeneous 
Fiber 

As follows from the foregoing, sulphite pulp pre- 
pared by forced circulation consists of a practically 
homogeneous fiber showing an equal degree of chem- 
ical action throughout, whereas pulp cooked by the 
ordinary system usually represents a mixture of 
overcooked and undercooked fibers. It is natural 
that this difference should be reflected in one way 
or another in the properties of the finished papers 


*1 ft. water = 0.434 Ib. per sq. in. 








Fig. 1I—A corner of the paper testing laboratory at the Korsnis mills (constant 
humidity room) 


made from the two types of pulps. We have made 
comparative tests of the strength of some 200 dif- 
ferent cooks made both in the old and new way and 
it was shown throughout that the “new” stuff 
yielded a stronger paper with greater resistance to 
bursting strain (Mullen). 

The manufacture of the paper for this research 
was conducted according to a method elaborated in 
Sweden, which allows a perfectly dependable com- 
parison of the strength properties of the different 
pulps. 

By the manufacture of paper from pulps under 
strictly standardized conditions, and the investiga- 
tion of its different properties, such as tensile 
strength, bursting strain resistance, folding endur- 
ance, and air permeability it is possible to ascertain 
whether the material comes up to standard require- 
ments. At the same time it is possible to get in 
advance an approximate idea of the character of the 
paper which it is possible to produce from the pulps 
in question. This practical control of the “paper 
qualities” of a pulp has become an efficient aid in 
working out methods of cooking so as to obtain the 
highest strength properties of the fiber. 

re 

If we want to be happy, we’ve all got to keep 
working at something that challenges our inventive- 
ness, that pulls forth from us our best, that liberates 
our creative energy in something either useful or 
beautiful—Lombard News Letter. 


If I supply you a thought you may remember it 
and you may not. But if I can make you think a 
thought for yourself, I have indeed added to your 
stature.—Elbert Hubbard. 
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William Sibley 


A Few Thoughts About 1931 


receptive ear to our two worst business 
enemies. Throughout 1929 we counselled 

with Greed. 1930 saw us fraternizing with Fear. 
And there can be nothing more disasterous to any 
business situation than the influence of either Fear 


or Greed. 

Since 1880 the world has forced itself to suffer 
eight major business depressions. Within the con- 
fines of our own country we have suffered seven ad- 
ditional minor slumps, but these were local unto 
ourselves. The upset of 1929 and 1930 is another 
world-wide depression—commodity prices having 
sharply declined in practically all leading coun- 
tries. Of course, none of these eight depressions 
have been exactly alike. Each has had its individual 
characteristics and differing causes. But a study of 
these major cycles gives every indication that the 
present depression reached bottom some months ago 
and is now on its outward swing. 

As a matter of fact, the margin between good and 
bad business is pitifully small. Folks buy 80 or 85 
per cent of their purchases regardless of how they 
feel or what they are doing. We have never found 
a way successfully to stop eating, sleeping, or go 
without fuel, clothing or shelter. And those neces- 
sities are still necessities which must be purchased 
irrespective of business conditions. Furthermore, 
those necessities, in by far the majority of cases, 
constitute 80 per cent of our buying. It is the 20 
per cent which determines whether business is good 
or bad—and far too many business men who will 
close their 1930 books on a three, five or 10 per cent 
loss (and that’s all) have yelled about “poor busi- 
ness” like a stuck pig, following up their laments by 
laying off workers, cutting advertising budgets, and 
withholding material purchases. Granting that there 
are today an approximate 2,000 business failures 
a month—a large percentage of those business fail- 
ures are caused by the needless howls and withhold- 
ings of large manufacturers whose business this 
year will be from 95 to 97 per cent of what it was 
the previous year. 

As still another matter of fact, present day con- 
ditions are far better than those which prevailed 
during previous depressions. There is no such flood 


DPD = the past two years we have given 


of undigested securities as existed in 1903. In 1907 
many of our banks resorted to clearing house cer- 
tificates, whereas today they are choked with money 
—one large New York institution having set a limit 





on the amount any individual can deposit in a sav- 
ings account. During 1930 no stock exchange closed 
its doors as was necessary during 1914. And in 
spite of newspaper headlines and the much publicized 
unemployment, there is no such poverty either on the 
part of the working people or our great corporations 
as followed in the wake of the 1921 collapse. 


Newspapers, magazines, chambers of commerce 
and business organizations the country over have 
devoted much energy, ink and talk in campaigns to 
get the average man to “buy more.” They have held 
up the truth that the banks are choked with money 
as the reason for “poor business.” Such people might 
much better direct their efforts toward manufac- 
turers and merchants in a campaign to “sell more.” 
It is selling rather than buying that this country 
needs right now. A good stiff shot in the arm of 
every salesman and sales manager, and a 50 per 
cent increase in nearly every advertising appropria- 
tion, would make our present depression evaporate 
as a fog in the morning sun. A “buy more” cam- 
paign invariably influences most the $40 and $50-a- 
week man who should exercise considerable caution 
in how he spends his money. Such talk seldom has 
much influence on the large corporations or on the 
trust companies whose business it is to enlarge the 
estates left in their trust. And unwise purchasing, 
regardless of its volume, too often proves itself a 
boomerang. We have talked and thought a lot about 
“overproduction.” Let’s devote a little thought and 
speech, now, to underconsumption. 

And while we are considering underconsumption, 
it might be well to think of it in terms of ourselves. 
Is there any overproduction of locomotive cranes 
or power plant equipment when such products are 
made on special order? We are of the opinion that 
the several large material handling machinery man- 
ufacturers are not carrying heavy stocks of the 
machinery which, for the most part, must be made 
according to individual specifications. But on the 
other hand, is there any underconsumption of power 
plant equipment when here and there and nearly 
everywhere there are paper manufacturers who are 
still firing boilers with a scoop-shovel and toting 
the ashes in a wheel-barrow? The “buy more” cam- 
paign would have to sell 750 or 1,000 suits of clothes 
to equal one locomotive crane purchase on the part 
of some paper manufacturer. To be equal to the 
installation of some vastly improved power plant 
equipment, the local newspaper’s campaign to “buy 
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more” would have to sell a whole trainload of radios. 
How many vacuum cleaners and sewing machines, 
at $5.00 down and expensive refinancing, would be 
required to equal the single purchase of a gondola 
car-dumper priced at $85,000.00? It is a human 
characteristic to love to talk in the vertical pronoun. 
With no one in the world is there anything so im- 
portant as “I.” All right—let’s each one of us con- 
sider this “buy more” campaign and the problem of 
underconsumption in terms of the vertical pronoun. 


When New Equipment Is Economy 


The time is rapidly approaching, with others as 
well as the paper industry, when it will be found 
more expensive to go on repairing things than to 
scrap and buy new equipment. This point has about 
been reached in many lines of business and with 
many individually owned appliances. Mr. Harvey 
Firestone not long ago commented on the fact that 
while gasoline consumption during 1929 and 1930 
were nigh, if not over all previous records, tire sales 
had dropped to almost unprecedented levels. People 
were using cars, but repairing their tires. This 
procedure may be all right for a time—but there 
must come a day when the old, repeatedly vulcan- 
ized tire will have to be junked. Then, to continue 
the use of the car, there must be a new tire pur- 
chased. We will find, doubtless, that automobile 
owners will discover sets of new tires are necessary 
—early next spring. - 

In the railroad industry, 79 per cent of the loco- 
motives of the country are more than 10 years old, 
while 35 per cent are in excess of 20 years of age. 
Much the same sort of percentage figures are found 
in all rolling stock, more especially in freight cars— 
box and gondolas. This means that not long hence, 
new rolling and propelling stock must be purchased, 
since to continue repairing and re-repairing will be 
both too expensive and too dangerous. 

Obsolescence, rather than length of life, is the true 
measure of the usefulness and economy of nearly 
every sort of equipment. It may seem expensive to 
install a new water system, but few want to continue 
drinking water that “tastes of the pump.” There is 
a vast amount of material in use today that pres- 
ently will “taste of the pump”—and when that day 
comes contracts will be let, orders will be signed, pay- 
rolls increased, and the “buy more” campaign will be 
forgotten. 

Indeed, the coming months may conceivably open 
a new chapter in the industrial history of America. 
Not only will the next few months bring a revival in 
active buying and selling, but it may also bring the 
realization that we must look beyond the mechanical 
to the moral developments. Mechanical developments 
of deep-going effects we will have. In the fields of 
refrigeration, synthetic foods, air conditioning, 
chemistry, electronics, fuels, alloys, radio, air trans- 
portation, therapeutics, and so forth, there will be 
changes which may entirely revolutionize our pres- 
ent standards and methods. But in addition to these 
mechanical developments we may see the need for 
other, and even more important things, such as re- 
forestation, extended irrigation, the harnessing of 
idle water power, the development of our vast oppor- 
tunities among foreign peoples—and even more im- 
portant, the provision of both insurance and assur- 
ance against unemployment, vocational guidance 
service, shorter working periods, further develop- 
ment of home ownership, improved educational sys- 
tems, and countless similar problems. 








As Glenn Griswold, in the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce, said recently: 

“The old rules of corporate management in times 
of stress were generally abandoned in our recent 
experience. The first of those rules was that the 
corporation executive should concern himself with 
taking care of his property and saving the utmost 
of his stockholders’ money. Plants were closed and 
barricaded if it was found to be cheaper to do that 
than to operate. If a corporation treasury held any 
money it was hoarded because credit was uncertain 
and costly. Wages were cut and one man took the 
place of two wherever it was physically possible. Un- 
employment and distress were taken for granted 
and public charities were left to deal with them in- 
adequately. 

“The reversal of this attitude in the last year and 
a half is a distinct economic and sociological phenom- 
enon. Stockholders have ceased to be the sole con- 
cern of a surprisingly large and growing number of 
corporation managers. Corporation capital has been 
put to work building and developing plant facilities 
that might have been postponed economically for 
months and in some cases for years. 

“Work has been apportioned on a basis far less 
economically than possible, merely to provide jobs. 
Business has put new machinery into its state and 
national organizations, to spend money for the relief 
of unemployment and has co-operated in a manner 
never known before with municipal, state and na- 
tional organizations of government; and in almost 
every city and state organized business has taken 
upon its own shoulders the relief and charity obliga- 
tions of the community. 

“There is a growing disposition to consider what 
has been accomplished as the initiation of fixed pol- 
icies of management and to carry over into times of 
prosperity the idea that business has a continuing 
obligation in the employment problem. There is 
reason to hope that out of this experience industrial 
leaders will evolve theories and practices whereby 
the peaks and valleys of the business curve may be 
reduced.” 

Just what will be the remedial measures for this 
and other far-reaching problems, no one can tell. The 
several matters listed above the quotation are not 
alone for intelligent leadership but also for the dis- 
closures of time. We know, for instance, that the 
stock market was a menace to business in 1929. Is it 
not equally so today? Is there not some way in 
which to prevent the speculative orgies which draw 
in the public, destroy the life savings of thousands 
over night, and swing Business from one extreme to 
the other in the span of 60 days? There is just one 
of the many important problems we must solve,— 
before we can assure ourselves that we are on per- 
manently solid business footing. If a thing which is 
most desirable when conducted properly becomes a 
devastation evil to society because of uncontrollable 
misconduct, then some measure must be taken either 
to destroy or to control it. 

It is up to all of us, beginning now, to quit tempor- 
izing with forces which continually destroy the 
stability of business health and the uniformity of 
industrial growth. It is time legitimate business 
struck back at its natural enemies, the chief of which 
are Fear and Greed. Greed had its inning during 
1929. Fear even yet is holding the majority of us 
in its grasp. With the start of the New Year let us 
throw off the shackles of these undermining influ- 
ences and exercise the Will to Commence. 
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Lessons in Steam Plant Practice 


Lesson [X—Pulverized Coal 


By J. CHARLES RYDER 
Champion Fibre Company, Canton, N. C. 


lessons, the author greatly 
acknowledges assistance 
from publications of Jos. W. 
Hays, The Combustion Engi- 
neering Co., The U. S. Bureau 
of Mines and others. 
We want you to know each 
piece of equipment, and how it 


I preparing this series of 


and firing. 


This is the first of a series of eight lessons 
on the subject of pulverized coal equipment 
These lessons in Steam Plant Prac- 
tice are being published in THe Parser IN- 
DUSTRY by arrangement with the Champion 
Fibre Company, Canton, N. C. They are a 
part of the general educational course con- 
ducted by this company under the direction 
of J. Norman Spawn, educational director. 


The combustion problem in 
connection with turbulent burner 
furnaces, is fundamentally no 
different from that which exists 
in other types of powdered fuel 
furnaces but it is attacked from 
a slightly different angle. 

With the modern furnace 
freed from refractories by the 








functions, as well as what to 
watch for, and the remedies to apply, in case of 
trouble. 

Always remember that an engineer’s reputation 
is based on continuity of service, consistent with 
approved and safe operation, obtaining the highest 
possible efficiency. 

In other words the engineer who can run his 
plant a year without a mill delay is considered a 
better engineer than one who has several mill delays, 
explanations or alibis notwithstanding. 

Consequently we must watch our equipment 
closely, anticipate the weak points and if they can- 
not be fixed while running, get them on the first 
week-end shut-down. Results only are what count 
with the boss. 

The best way is to carry a note-book, and when 
you see something, jot it down, then when the equip- 
ment is shut down, check up with the repair men 
on the items, seeing that each is put in order. 


Methods of Burning the Fuel 


Coal is the world’s principal source of heat and 
energy. Energy which may be released by burn- 
ing the coal. 

There are many ways of burning coal. The 
method in which you are now to study is grinding 
it to a powder, then burning it while it is suspended 
in the air of the furnace. 

Burning powdered fuel embodies new methods of 
combining the air and coal to bring about combus- 
tion in the shortest possible time. The ability to 
do this has reduced the time element to an absolute 
minimum. This in turn has materially increased 
the combustion rate possible with economical opera- 
tion, obtaining the ultimate thermal results in- 
dependent of the character of the ash content or the 
volatile constituents of solid fuel; also, without the 
necessity for operating interruptions due to slag 
and excessive furnace repairs; the ability to handle 
a wide fluctuation of load efficiently, and the con- 
tinuous operation without arduous labor. 


use of water walls, the problem 
of furnace design has been attacked from the com- 
bustion angle. The furnace wall maintenance angle 
is no longer the all important one, and the furnace 
maintenance problem which always limited the com- 
bustion rates, the degree of turbulence, and direct 
flame impingement, has been almost entirely elimi- 
nated. 

There are three typical powdered fuel systems: 

1—The circulating system. 

2—The indirect system. 

3—The unit system. 

The two first systems are largely used in steel 
mills and cement plants, supplying fuel for sheet, 
annealing and ingot furnaces, and for burning 
cement. 

The indirect or storage system is used in boiler 
plants. (See Fig. 26.) The pulverizing equipment 
of this plant is located outside of the boiler house 
and the pulverized fuel is conveyed by a fan through 
suitable pipes into a storage bin at the boiler by 
low pressure air, from whence it is fed into the 
furnace, usually with a variable speed worm screw. 

The unit systems can be separated into different 
types of pulverizers such as ball, tube, impact and 
attrition mills as well as combinations of impact and 
attrition. 

In a ball mill the fuel enters at one end and a 
fan pulls the pulverized coal out the other. When 
it is necessary to grind the coal finer all we have 
to do is slip another ball in with the incoming fuel. 
The balls wear off and are continually getting 
lighter. 

A tube mill is the same as what we call the rod 
mill in a paper mill, and it too has a fan to pull the 
pulverized fuel out. 

The impact mill will be explained in detail in les- 
son No. 10. 

In the attrita, the fuel is swirled in such a manner 
that it beats itself to pieces. A fan is placed so that 
it pulls the finer particles of the coal out of the pul- 
verizing chamber and blows it into the furnace. 
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Webster’s Dictionary says, “Attrition is the act 
of wearing by rubbing.” 

Each of these methods have their respective ap- 
plications in the power plant and they, like stokers, 
must fit the boilers they are to serve. 

The unit system as differentiated from the storage 
is one in which the raw coal is pulverized and con- 
veyed by a current of air directly to the burners 
where combustion takes place. In the unit system 
there is no storage of powdered fuel between the mill 
and burners, and all regulation of coal fed to the 
burner takes place at the pulverizer, where the dif- 
ference in load is adjusted by varying the feed of 
raw coal to the mill. Either vertical, horizontal, 
voleano or tangential firing may be employed. Each 
has its field according to the local condition and space 
available for the installation. This, together with 
the size and design of furnace, are the guides as to 
which method of firing should be used. 

We employ the multiple unit system which will 
be explained in lesson No. 10. 

An application of the unit system with vertical 
firing is shown in Figure 27. You will notice the 
fuel enters in the top of the furnace similar to a 
dutch oven furnace and is blown down. The induced 
draft picks the flame up, making a U shaped flame 
travel. Combustion takes place directly after en- 
tering the furnace, the flame and gasses traveling 
in the paths following the arrows. 

Figure 28 illustrates three views of a tangential 
fired boiler, which may be either storage or unit 
system. The one shown is a unit system. 

Tangential means the fuel is blown through suit- 
able burners located on each corner of the furnace, 





Fig. 27—Vertical firing 
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Fig. 26—Typical plant layout (storage system) 


on a horizontal plane, toward the center of the fur- 
nace. These burners are set so the flame paths 
from the four corners form tangents to an imaginary 
circle in the middle, thus creating a whirling body 
of flame of highly turbulent characteristics which 
spreads out and fills the furnace area. 

Tangential firing can use a relatively smaller 
furnace volume than vertical or 
horizontal, and the circle in the 
middle can be made larger or 
smaller by adjustments at the 
burner. 

The burners can be stacked 
one, two or three high in each 
corner. 

Horizontal turbulent firing will 
be explained in Lesson No. 11. 

Figure 29 shows the “Vol- 
cano” method. A single burner 
is built in the ash pit, the outlet 
of which is just above the water 
screen. Coal and air are fed 
from the bottom up, and as the 
name implies is volcanic in ac- 
tion. Adjustments of air and 
coal are made from the outside. 
The furnace has checker work 
openings about three feet above 
the water screen on the corners, 
by cutting the fins off the water 
walls, placed in such a way that 
the incoming secondary air will 
hit at a tangent to the center of 
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the burner, thus creating a 
swirling mass of flame similar to 
tangential firing. 

This installation employs the 
storage or bin system. 


Safety Precautions 


Powdered coal in the mass is 
neither explosive nor highly 
combustible. It is only when it, 
like any other readily oxidizable 
dust, is in suspension in the air 
that a flare-up can occur. 

Care in the prevention of 
leaks, which might cause a 
cloud of dust, is the best in- 
surance against fire, and only 
where coal is conveyed by means 
of air pressure is any liability 
for a serious fire or explosion. 

The practice of cleaning up 
around the boiler house with an 
air hose, blowing clouds of coal 
dust in the room is dangerous to 
all the people in the room, for 
should a flame or spark from a 
motor be present, every one in 
the room would likely’ get 
burned. 

The following items are quoted 
from the Bureau of Mines Bul- 
letin No. 242: 

1—The Bureau of Mines of 
Washington, D. C. has a record 
of an explosion caused by the 
breaking of a light globe in a 
cloud of powdered coal. The 
glowing filament ignited the 
dust cloud, severely burning one 
man. 

2—Leaving an electric light 
bulb in a place where it is liable 
to be covered with powdered coal 
is rather an unsuspected but 
nevertheless a real source of 
danger. The heat radiating from 
the lamp would so heat the coal 
that spontaneous combustion 
would result. 

‘3—Static electricity should be 
taken into account where a mix- 
ture of air and dust are present. 
Static electricity is ordinarily 
generated by the rubbing to- 
gether of two bodies of dis- 
similar elements, one of these 
bodies takes the positive charge 
and the other a negative. Rapid- 
ly moving machinery, such as 
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Fig. 28—Tangential fired 
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belts, fans used in air conveying, and particles 
of fine materials which are rapidly conveyed through 
chutes and spouts should be grounded. If these 
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Fig. 29—Volcano fired 


moving parts are so constructed that there is an 
insulated or nonconductive body between them and 
the ground, disregarding the influence of damp 
atmosphere, the electricity formed cannot escape. 
4—Many explosions of coal dust have been more 
violent and destructive than they would have been 
had the plant been kept clean. 
Generally speaking, a primary 
explosion occurs in some part of 
the pulverizer. An atmospheric 
disturbance is created by this 
primary explosion which raises 
the dust accumulations near by 
into a cloud. This dust cloud is 
in turn ignited by the burning 
gasses of the primary explosion, 
and causes other dust clouds to 
be formed and ignited until a 
tremendous pressure is built up. 
5—Powdered coal plants must 
be kept clean and a vacuum sys- 
tem of cleaning is recommended, 
but this must be installed in 
such a manner as to avoid ex- 
plosions from static electricity. 
6—All open lights or fires in 
or around a powdered fuel plant 
should be prohibited. 
7—Especial care should be 
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taken not to overheat the coal in the pulverizing 
mill; recording thermometers should be watched 
closely. Coal dust is liable to spontaneous combus- 
tion in air at 150 to 175 degrees Fahr. 


Coal Receiving and Weighing 


In our plant the raw coal is dumped frem the 
railroad cars into a hopper leading to a Jeffrey 
single roll brusher, dumping on a belt conveyor and 
over a magnetic pulley on the discharge end, to catch 
any tramp iron. 

Tramp iron is one of our trouble makers. Our 
varied experience with this preventative seurce of 
danger leads us to believe that if a little more care 
were taken in carloading around the mines, most 
of the iron and trash could be eliminated. 

A list of the material taken out of the coal is 
surprising. For instance, we got old Ford trans- 
mission gears, bolts from 14 in. x 1 in. to 1% in. x 
20 in. long, all sizes of nuts and scrapiron, nails 
without end, and railroad spikes galore, mining 
machine tool bits and parts, miners’ picks and augers, 
miners’ lamps, tow sacks, excelsior, straw, old shoes 
and overalls, and on one occasion we got a dead pig. 
There is collected about 100 Ib. of scrap iron a week 
at the magnetic pulley, but nails and spikes, sacks, 
excelsior, and etc. will go through into the pul- 
verizing chamber. The nails and spikes let a fellow 
know they are there, causing a knocking and bang- 
ing around in the classifier. Sometimes you think it 
is going to tear the whole pulverizer up, and we have 
shut down a mill to clean the iron out on several 
occasions. When the coal comes in wet the iron is 
harder to remove over the magnetic pulley and is 
the reason why some metal passes. 

From the magnetic pulley, the coal falls through 
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Fig. 30—Front and left hand view of standard apron feed, motor driven scale 
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a 3 in. x 3 in. screen down a short chute, entering 
the elevator conveyor, whence it is hoisted up and 
distributed into the two overhead bunkers. 

The bunkers hold about 350 tons each. From the 
bunkers, the coal falls by gravity into a 200-lb. per 
dump Richardson Automatic Weigh Scale, Fig. 30. 

There are six'of these scales, one over each pul- 
verizer mill. The coal is dumped by the scales into 
a chute and led to the feed roll hopper of the 
pulverizer mills from which it is fed into the pul- 
verizing chamber of the mill through a variable 
speed feed roll. 

The Richardson Automatic Belt Feed Scales will 
weigh coal or any granular materials of specified 
weight, continuously, in repeated equal load, and 
register the number of discharges made on a counter. 
The scale consists of a frame with wheels for mov- 
ing, a weigh beam, a shallow receiving chute, power 
driving feeding device, consisting of a short length, 
wide, slow speed conveyor belt, a weighing hopper 
with a discharge door, a mechanical register. A 
unique apparatus is used for controlling the charge 
and discharge of the weigh hopper, and a suitable 
mechanism for driving the feeding device, when it 
is required, from a continuous operating source of 
power. 

Functioning, the feeding device consists of a short 
length, wide, slow running, conveyor belt of endless 
type, which carries the coal from the bunker to the 
weigh hopper of the scale. 

If the coal is delivered in an unrestricted manner 
to the scale feed chute it will surely be delivered to 
the weigh hopper. 

The scale is mounted beneath the bunker valve, 
from which the coal is released. The coal falls into 
a shallow three-sided chute that feeds it to the con- 
veyor belt (A in Fig. 30) by which it is continuously 
carried until it falls over the head of the belt into 
the weigh hopper (B). The conveyor belt, slightly 
inclined uphill, forms the bottom of this chute. 

The weigh hopper is suspended from the short 
end of a scale lever or small ratio. Whilst the coal 
is being delivered to the weigh hopper and until it 
approaches the full predetermined load, the scale 
lever (C) is depressed on the long end by the action 
of a constant counterpoise (D). When the exact 
weight has entered the weigh hopper, the counter- 
poise end of the scale lever raises to the balance 
position and in so doing disengages the driving 
clutch, thus stopping the belt automatically. 

The weigh hopper discharges by opening a large 
door at the bottom (E). The coal pours downward. 
When the weigh hopper is relieved of the load, the 
door closes assisted by its counter weight, and the 
hopper moves upward to its empty position, as the 
counterpoise (D) again exerts a preponderate force 
downward on the long end of the scale lever. 

The weighed coal, if discharged into an empty 
chute, immediately clears the opened discharge door 


and allows it to close, thus causing the next load to 
be fed into the weighing hopper. If the chute al- 
ready contains coal, so that the newly discharged 
load does not entirely clear the opened scale door, 
the door will remain open until the coal is withdrawn 
from below, closing automatically when cleared, then 
permitting a new load to be fed to the weigh hopper. 
Thus, the scales keep pace with the rate at which 
the coal is consumed. 

The power which drives the belt feed is applied 
continuously, by a % hp. A.C. motor (F), which is 
utilized only when the belt is feeding the coal. A 
jaw clutch, built integral with the scales, is engaged 
and disengaged under the control of the scale lever, 
so as to transmit power only when the weigh hopper 
requires a load. The mechanism for operating this 
jaw clutch in no way restrains the free movement 
of the scale lever during the act of weighing. 

These scales like everything else need to be checked 
up at regular intervals, and if for any reason the 
scales must be moved out of service, there is a 
straight chute along-side the scales on wheels to 
roll in where the scales were rolled out. Thus we 
can keep going while the repairs are being made 
on the scales but there would not be any record of 
the coal consumed by that mill while the scales are 
out. 

The method of putting coal into the bunker has 
a great deal to do with the way it comes down 
through the scales. For instance, if several cars of 
wet coal are put on top of one another, the coal will 
hang up, somtimes in the bunker and other times in 
the scale discharge chutes. To avoid all this, one car 
of wet and one car of dry is run alternately, getting 
dry coal from storage during inclement weather. 


Examination Questions 

(1) How is pulverized coal burned in the fur- 
nace? 

(2) How many pulverized fuel systems are you 


acquainted with? 


(3) Name the pulverized fuel systems. 
(4) What systems do we use? 
(5) How many methods of firing pulverized fuel 


do you know of? 


(6) Name each method. 
(7) What method do we employ? 
(8) Under what conditions are pulverized fuel 


dangerous in a boiler room? 

(9) How is the iron removed from raw coal? 

(10) What power is used to drive our coal scales 
A.C. or D.C. current? 

—____~><- 

Health and safety are the most precious of all 
human possessions. Upon them all other values de- 
pend. The little personal effort and attention to ob- 
tain these two great blessings is small indeed in 
comparison with the invaluable returns in the joy 
of living.—Irving Fisher. 
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Exhibits at the Power Show 


Ninth National Exposition of Power and Mechanical Engineering Held at 
Grand Central Palace, December 1 to 6, Had Much of Interest 
for Pulp and Paper Mill Engineers 


were amply set forth in the many and varied exhibits 

at this year’s Power Show. The National Exposition 
of Power and Mechanical Engineering, to give the show its 
official title, occupied three floors of the Grand Central Palace, 
New York, and lasted the week of December 1-6. New 
machines, devices and material of interest to pulp and paper 
manufacturers were rather more numerous than usual and 
notes of these are given in the following descriptions com- 
plied by a representative of THE Paper INDUSTRY from par- 
ticulars supplied by exhibitors and in visits to the exposition. 


Alexander Brothers, Inc., Philadelphia—Tentacular Trans- 
mission belt was exhibited. Tentacular is credited with an 
operating efficiency of over 98 per cent and is primarily 
designed for short center drives like paper mill drives for 
beaters, pumps, fans, etc. Charts showing the efficiency of 
Tentacular on tests made at the Ohio State University were 
displayed. 

The Allen-Sherman-Hoff Company, Philadelphia—A Hydro- 
seal ash pump. a Hydrovactor, and a Wind Swept Valve were 
on display, all three of them being cut away to show the 
method of operation. The ash pump is intended for use with 
the Hydrojet system of ash removal, being capable of con- 
veying ash-laden water considerable distances for filling in 
lowlands. The Hydrovactor and Wind Swept Valve are the 
principal units of the Hydrovac system of soot, dust and fine 
materials handling by which soot is removed from the hoppers 
by vacuum. mixed with water, and then discharged to sump 
or overhead storage bin. 


Peres om and development in power plant equipment 


American Air Filter Company, Inc., Louisville, Ky.— 
Featured in this exhibit were an Airmat Dust Arrester and 
a Multi-Panel Air Filter of the automatic self-cleaning type. 
The former is a dry process filter adapted for dust recovery 
and elimination of the dust nuisance. The latter is employed 
in the operation of paper drying, bleached pulp and similar 
products. 

American Blower Corporation, New York—At this booth 
were exhibited one of the six Sirocco induced draft fans, 
which are in course of construction at the Hershey Chocolate 
Corporation plant, Hershey, Pa., on which Albert C. Wood, 
of Philadelphia, is the consulting engineer. This fan is 
understood to be the latest thing in fan design for power 
plant application. 

American Engineering Company, Philadelphia—This was 
one of the most impressive exhibits on the main floor of the 
Grand Central Palace. A modern Taylor multiple retort 
underfeed stoker was shown with all of the latest improve- 
ments. By means of convenient stairways it was possible 
for visitors to see every working part of the huge exhibit, 
including the fin-type tuyeres, the rams, the drive, the in- 
dividual pusher rod mechanisms, the ash pit and the massive 
crusher rolls. With the exception of the crusher rolls, the 
entire stoker was in operation and controlled as though it 
wefe installed in a central station. Other products of the 
American Engineering Company formed a part of the exhibit. 

The American Metal Hose Company, Waterbury, Conn.— 
At this booth was displayed a complete line of flexible metal- 
lic hose and tubing with fittings. The exhibit included 
specialties which the firm has developed for particular ap- 
plications in the engineering field. 

Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company, Lancaster, Pa.— 
A feature of this exhibit was a display showing the stripping 
of the cork oak tree which attracted much attention. Also 
on display were insulating brick for temperatures ranging 
up to 2,500 deg. behind the refractory; cork machinery 





isolation used for absorbing vibration and reducing noise 
in all types of machinery, and Armstrong’s High Pressure 
Covering and Block, manufactured from diatomaceous earth 
and asbestos, used for insulation of superheated steam lines, 
boilers, breechings, stacks, etc., where temperatures range 
from 200 deg. Fahr. to 1,000 deg. Fahr. 

Armstrong Machine Works, Three Rivers, Mich.—Featured 
in the exhibit of the Armstrong Machine Works was a glass- 
bodied steam trap operating at five-lb. steam pressure which 
demonstrated the handling of dirt, oil, air and condensate 
without the loss of live steam. In addition to the glass 
working model, there was a display of forged steel traps 
for high temperature and high pressure operation. 

The Ashton Valve Company, Boston—On display by this 
company was their entire line of pop safety and relief valves, 
pressure and vacuum gauges, indicating and recording, and 
kindred instruments. Among the features were high pres- 
sure cast steel pop safety valves for both saturated and 
superheated steam service; a 30-inch No. 100-A master pilot 
pressure gauge with double illuminated dials; and dead weight 
gauge testers of the double area type. 


Bailey Meter Company, Cleveland, Ohio, showed Bailey 
boiler meters and multi-pointer gauges for use in guiding 
combustion and boiler operation; Bailey meter automatic 
control as supplied to the operation of steam boilers and to 
the maintenance of various factors in process work; Bailey 
fluid meters, both the mechanically and electrically operated 
types, for the measurement of steam, water, gas and other 
fluids; Bailey thermo-hydraulic feed water regulators, pump 
governors, excess pressure regulators and control valves, as 
well as Bailey Selsyn operated devices for the remote in- 
dication and record of pressure, draft, liquid level, motion, 
speed and other factors. A special feature of the exhibit 
was a Bailey control drive cut away to show the operation 
of solenoid operated clutches, time limits, travel limits and 
other distinctive features. There was also a display of 
photographs illustrating numerous applications and installa- 
tions of Bailey meter equipment. 


Barco Manufacturing Company, Chicago, showed Barco 
lubricated plug valves, service and curb cocks, flexible and 
swivel joints. The Barco lubricated plug valves are provided 
with two glands, one being the packing gland for packing 
adjustment and for adjusting the plug seat against the body 
seat to prevent leakage, the other being a retainer gland 
which allows the valve to be packed without danger of the 
plug blowing out should line pressure be on the valve when 
it is packed. The Barco flexible joints are provided with two 
separate and distinct fluid tight seats one on either side of 
the ball so that the joint is kept absolutely tight under 
either suction or pressure. 

Bauer & Black, Chicago—First-aid emergency material, 
the latest developments in industrial plant dispensaries, was 
on exhibition in this booth. This consisted of cotton, gauze 
bandages, adhesive plaster, and first-aid kits. Featured were 
Unifex first-aid kits, non-ravel gauze bandages, and rack 
spool adhesive plaster. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, N. Y.—The 
products exhibited and demonstrated by this firm included 
a contour projector and large photomicrographic apparatus 
for examining and taking photographs of the structure of 
pure metal and alloys with low, medium and high power; 
toolmaker’s microscope for the examination and measuring 
of all kinds of tools, screws and other metal parts; optical 
comparator of great precision with an accuracy of the read- 
ing to .00005 inches; optical indexing device, an instrument 
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serving the purpose of correcting any inaccuracy that might 
occur in a dividing head, etc.; optical drill gauge for check- 
ing the accuracy of the angle of cutting lips of a drill as 
well as the location of the center and the location of the 
web of twist drills; thread profile gauge for assuring accurate 
thread cutting on a lathe; centering level, an instrument 
which facilitates the setting up of cylindrical work with 
relation to milling’ cutters, gear cutters, saws or drills with 
an accuracy of the setting up to within one thousandth of an 
inch. There was also exhibited the latest shop microscope of 
Bausch & Lomb manufacture. 


The Boiler Engineering Company, Newark, N. J.—This 
firm, which is now affiliated with the Plibrico Company, 
Chicago, exhibited separately. The exhibit accentuated the 
difference between unyielding monolithic boiler baffles and 
the yielding flexible Beco-Turner beiler baffle. The Beco- 
Turner baffle cannot crack or break owing to its posi- 
tive joints. Beco-Turner tube blocks were also exhibited, 
and photographs of numerous installations in all kinds of 
water tube boilers, horizontal and vertical formed part of 
the display. 


Botfield Refractories Company, Philadelphia, made a dis- 
play of the refractories manufactured by them, together with 
photographs showing installations in which the brickwork 
was laid up with their refractory cements. Special atten- 
tion was called to a group of chrome cements and mixtures. 


S. F. Bowser & Company, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind.—This 
was more or less of an educational display, an exceptionally 
large photograph showing actual installations of the Bowser 
lubrication-filtration equipment in power plants. There was 
also on exhibition types of force feed lubricators, hooked up 
for demonstration purposes, as well as a model of one of 
a small oil filtering system. 


The Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn.—This exhibit 
comprised instruments for recording, indicating and automatic 
control. Some of the important new developments included: 
Compact rectangular case for round chart recording electrical 
instruments; flush type round and strip chart recorder cases, 
including pressure and vacuum gauges, thermometers and 
pyrometers; model 11M moisture-proof recording thermometer, 
with sensitive external bulb for atmospheric temperatures; 
combination indicating pyrometer and rotary switch; thermom- 
eter controllers for low and medium temperatures; moisture- 
proof indicating pyrometer case; indicating dial type gauges 
and thermometers; air operated pressure, draft and tem- 
perature control; a variety of fixtures for thermo-couples 
and sensitive thermometer bulbs and fittings, and industrial 
type mercurial thermometers. 


The Brown Instrument Company, Philadelphia, made an 
interesting educational display consisting of a Brown elec- 
tric flow meter manometer and indicating and recording in- 
struments measuring flow through a pipe circuit, part of 
which was of glass, permitting a view of the flow through 
the orifice. The orifice plate was of glass and as the column 
of liquid passed air bubbles on either side of the orifice re- 
vealed the conditions which produce the differential pres- 
sures on which the operation of the flow meter depends. A 
U-tube was connected with the orifice to show this pressure 
differential. Included in the display was a sectional view 
of a Brown flow meter manometer showing the working 
parts. In addition to the foregoing, which occupied the cen- 
tral panel of a modern instrument board, there were four 
other sections featuring thermometers, pyrometers, flow 
meters and recording gauges of special interest to power 
plant engineers. 


Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y.—Some new and 
interesting developments were shown at this booth. A full- 
size rotor from one of the induced draft fans furnished by 
the Buffalo Forge Company to Waukegan generating station 
was exhibited. These fans were said to represent the largest 
induced draft fans installed to date in modern power plants 
for pulverized coal operation. The new Buffalo gas unit 
heater was also exhibited. In addition the new Model “B” 
Breezo-Fin steam unit heaters with latest design of fin type 








radiation was shown, as also a new line of single stage 
compressor blowers. 


Centrifix Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio—The regular line 
of purifying and separating devices for steam, vapor, gas 
and air, for which the Centrifix Corporation is well-known, 
represented the equipment on display at this booth. The 
equipment included Centrifix Type RL line purifier; Centrifix 
Type FD internal purifier, and Centrifix compressed air 
cleaner Type RD. 


Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corporation, Tonawanda, N. Y.— 
The “cyclone” Model K ball-bearing chain hand-power hoist 
was one of the features of the exhibit made by this firm. 
The “Cyclone” hoists are available in capacities from %-ton 
to 40-ton inclusive. “Matchless” trolleys adjustable for at 
least three different sizes of I-beams, and suitable for sup- 
porting any hook suspension hoist, were featured. A 
“Cyclone” electric chain hoist, a ball-bearing hoist with a 
high grade ball-bearing or self-retaining roller bearing at 
each rotating point, which was also exhibited is suitable for 
installation where low headroom is an item to be con- 
sidered. A “Cyclone” twin hook electric chain hoist designed 
for lifting bulky loads, sueh as lumber, paper rolls, auto- 
mobile bodies, etc. attracted attention. In this booth, 
“Hi-Up” electric wire rope hoist was exhibited for the first 
time. The hoist is equipped with Hyatt roller bearings, 
each rotating point and these together with oil bath lubrica- 
tion in the gear case assure high efficiency and also a mini- 
mum wear on moving parts. 

The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
had an exhibit consisting of the latest design of Cleveland 
work gear reduction units in motion showing the action of 
the worm gearing, bearings, etc. Additional small reduction 
units of the single reduction and double reduction types to- 
gether with a complete line of parts and ground worms were 
also exhibited. 

Clipper Belt Lacer Company, Grand Rapids, Mich.—This 
company showed the entire Clipper line consisting of the 
various models of belt lacers, belt fasteners, belt cutters 
with safety features, and Clipper connecting pins. New 
items included the Clipper Speed lacers Nos. 6 and 8 which 
will lace both ends of a belt in 1% minutes. The Clipper 
electric display featured the Clipper Ship riding the high 
seas and was very attractive. 

Cochrane Corporation, Philadelphia—This firm showed 
a limited number of its products, including a multiport back 
pressure valve, of the vapor cushion type in which a number 
of small independent disks are used instead of one large 
disk, each disk having its own individual cushion chamber. 
Another exhibit was the Cochrane Discharger, a high pres- 
sure steam trap of large capacity which is used for steam 
pressure of 1,400 lb. per. sq. in. and higher. There was also 
on view a Cochrane drainer, a low pressure trap of high 
discharge capacity, having a multiported balanced valve 
operated by a float. Also the Cochrane all-steel tandem 
boiler blow-off valve which combines two valves in one valve 
body without joints or gaskets. 


Combustion Engineering Corporation, New York—In this 
exhibit were shown sectional headers for 1,400 Ib. pressure, 
a welded drum, samples of welded bends, a section of the 
C-E return bend economizer, one of the pressed heads for 
installation at the Brooklyn Edison Company, model of 
C-E air preheater and the new C-E stoker unit for small 
boilers. The C-E stoker unit model was complete showing 
the agitating grates, dump grates and automatic ash ejector. 
An attractive feature of the booth consisted of large panels 
showing the Combustion Engineering high pressure units at 
the Ford Motor Company and the Milwaukee Electric Rail- 
way & Light Company, as well as the units at East River 
Station, New York Edison Company; the new Brooklyn Edi- 
son Company boiler units, the Georgia Power Company pulver- 
ized fuel installations; the Pittsburgh Steel Company’s direct 
fired pulverized fuel unit, the Bethlehem Steel Company’s 
steam generator unit and other interesting installations. 


Connery & Company, Philadelphia—This company exhib- 
ited Connery’s Improved Expansion Stiffener, a “V” shaped 
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reinforcement for plate structures; Conner’s Expansion 
Stiffened Stack Connection, which provides for horizontal 
and vertical expansion at the same time in brick or concrete 
chimney; and Connery’s Improved Air Cooled Damper, con- 
structed of two plates tightly sealed with central pipe and 
baffles through which forced or induced draft is passed to 
reduce the temperature of the metal in flues conveying 
heated gases in order to prevent buckling and warping of 
flues. 

The Dampney Company of America, Hyde Park, Boston, 
had on exhibition cans of Apexior coating both No.’s 1 and 
8, together with equipment for coating the internal sur- 
faces of the tubes of water-tube boilers, economizers and 
condensers. Literature explaining the uses of the material, 
and partial lists of customers was distributed at the booth. 

Diamond Power Specialty Corporation, Detroit—The ex- 
hibit of this company consisted of Diamond “Loose Window” 
flat glass gauges and high pressure water columns. One 
column was shown in operation, the water level rising to 
sound the high alarm and dropping to sound the low. This 
glass demonstrated the “Loose Window” principle which is 
the unique feature of the Diamond glass. Sectionalized column 
and flat glass gauge suitable for 3,000 lb. W.S.P. were also 
shown, besides several types of soot blowers. 

The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn.—This 
company exhibited a complete line of standard sizes and types 
of ball bearings and power transmission equipment. Within 
the past year a new development has been brought out in the 
form of a Felt-Seal Bearing, known as the “J” Series, which 
incorporates an oil and dustproof seal as an integral part 
of the bearing. Folders descriptive of this type were dis- 
tributed. 

Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co., Chicago—Several types 
of reduction gears were displayed by this firm, including 
7% WB New Style Antifriction type medium duty reducer 
ration 29:1, equipped with Timken bearings on the worm 
gear shaft and radial or thrust ball bearings on the worm 
shaft. The 4 HGX Hydrage reducer was also exhibited. 
The use of helical gear attachment on this reducer cuts 
down the speed of the main worm and results in a reducer 
of much higher efficiency than can be secured through the 
use of a single reduction. Besides the foregoing there was 
exhibited the 4 HGB Special vertical worm reducer, oiltight 
construction. Another reducer shown was the 4 SX Titan 
helical speed reducer, Ratio 5.32:1. This is a new type of 
helical reducer with antifriction bearings on all shafts and 
helical gears. 

Foster Wheeler Corporation, New York—Of particular 
interest in this exhibit were a full sized cut-away section of 
a plate type air heater, sections of round tube alloy steel 
radiant superheaters, and pulverized coal equipment. A 
sample board of brass and copper tubing was also on display 
and a complete set of enlarged photographs and drawings 
covering installations of complete steam generating units, 
waste heat boilers, muffler boilers, condensers, feed water 
heaters, evaporators, and associated power plant apparatus. 

The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass., exhibited a com- 
plete line of power plant instruments for indicating, record- 
ing and controlling temperature, pressure and flow. Of 
special interest was a new high pressure flow meter for 
working pressures up to 2,500 Ib. per sq. inch. A new Fox- 
boro Bulletin No. 115-3 describing in detail the complete 
line of Foxboro instruments for power plants was distributed 
at the booth. 

Fuller-Lehigh Company, Fullerton, Pa.—Prominently dis- 
played in this exhibit were the grinding elements of the 
new Fuller Lehigh Type B Pulverizer, an air separation ball 
mill recently placed on the market. A large illuminated 
shadow box had mounted in it a cross sectional wash draw- 
ing of the new pulverizer. A small section of a Bailey 
Water-Cooled Furnace Wall also formed part of this ex- 
hibit. By means of a special displayer mounted drawings 
and photographs of some 50 Fuller Lehigh installations of 
pulverized-coal equipment and Bailey water-cooled furnace 
walls were shown, some interesting facts regarding the in- 
stallations being noted on the panels. Additional equipment 








included an electric gauge, an outdoor switch house equipped 
with a closing feeder and an oil circuit breaker, and a 3- 
section circular type miniature switchboard. A large list 
of motors were included in the display. 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y.—A new 
small mechanical-drive noncondensing steam turbine for 
driving pumps, fans and similar industrial equipment was 
featured. The new turbine, which is built only as a single- 
stage machine and has two rows of revolving buckets, bears 
the type designation D-57. 

E. F. Houghton & Company, Philadelphia—This exhibit 
comprised a complete line of VIM leather products; belting, 
packings, ets.; a machine which demonstrated the pulling 
power of VIM leather belting on short center drives; also 
a complete line of lubricants and a motion picture depicting 
the action of absorbed oil. 

Irving Iron Works Company, Long Island City, New York 
—This company made an interesting display of Irvico steel 
flooring and Vizabledg Safsteps, and their applications. An 
assembled platform with steps showed ir a very practical 
way the features and advantages of the Irvico products. 


I-T-E Circuit Breaker Company, Philadelphia—The latest 
type Multumite switchboard was exhibited. This was a 
safety steel-enclosed 3-panel switchboard including a bus 
tie section, which, it was represented, will mount hand, 
motor and solenoid operated I-T-E air circuit breakers fully 
enclosed, equipped with primary and control disconnecting 
contacts, indicating lamps, etc. 

Keasbey & Mattison Company, Ambler, Pa.—One of the 
exhibits of this company of particular interest to power 
engineers, was a piece of high temperature and “feather- 
weight” 85 per cent magnesia covering taken from the super- 
heater steam line of the Deepwater Power Plant, Deepwater, 
N. J. This covering had been under pressure for 5,000 con- 
secutive hours, the line which it insulated carrying 1,250 
pounds pressure, with a temperature of 725 deg. Fahr. The 
purpose of the exhibit was to show that no deterioration 
occurs under these extreme conditions, the covering being 
as good as new. There was also a display of high pressure 
packings, gaskets and asbestos textiles. 

Keystone Lubricating Company, Philadelphia, exhibited the 
Keystone Pneuma-Lectric lubricating system, having in oper- 
ation three units under the control of one timing clock. The 
display showed the method used to apply the system to 
rolling mill necks, paper dryer steam glands, rotary kilns, 
and other classes of equipment. Keystone Venango gravity 
feed system and a variety of Keystone lubricants were also 
on display. 

Lewellen Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ind., occu- 
pied space on the third floor where No. 9 Class E vertical 
Lewellen transmission with brackets for supporting the driv- 
ing motor wore on display, as well as No. 9 Class E hori- 
zontal Lewellen transmission with motor brackets and driv- 
ing motor equipped with remote electrical control. There 
was also exhibited one of the new series 100 completely en- 
closed transmissions, size No. 109, Class E. 


The Linde Air Products Company, New York—The strength 
and dependability of power piping and equipment fabricated 
by oxy-acetylene welding was the theme of this exhibit. 
The Oxweld Type W-17 welding blowpipe with cutting at- 
tachment was on view, and a large map showed the nation- 
wide distribution facilities of The Linde Air Products Com- 
pany and affiliated companies, units of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago—The exhibit of this company 
was added to this year by a display of the P.I.V. Gear 
(variable speed transmission). There was also a display of 
power plant coal handling equipment, comprising elevators, 
conveyors and skip hoists through the medium of pictures 
of installations in generating stations, and industrial and 
commercial building power plants. Operating exhibits were 
made of positive drives to demonstrate savings in r.p.m. 
through the use of these Link-belt units. 


Mason Regulator Co., Boston, Mass.—This company ex- 
hibited its complete line of reducing valves, pump governors, 
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balanced valves and damper regulators, as well as some 
very interesting refinements in pressure regulation for 
power house work as well as the oil industry. 

Marburg Brothers, Inc.. New York—A comprehensive 
showing was made of. precision filing and sawing machines 
of the Thiel type. The Thiel machine is used extensively in 
tool and die rooms as it is averred that it effects economies 
in the cost of making dies. 

Merrick Scale Mfg. Company, Passaic, N. J.—This ani- 
mated display attracted much attention. It consisted of a 
Merrick Conveyor Weightometer in actual operation weigh- 
ing coal while passing over a conveyor. It is a machine 
which finds use in paper mills in this country and Canada 
for weighing coal, hogged fuel, wood chips, and pulp. There 
were also exhibited the Merrick Addoweight actually 
weighing buckets of coal while passing along an overhead 
monorail track and the Merrick Mechanical Weighman in 
operation weighing liquids. 

The Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, N. Y., demonstrated the 
Morse Silent Chain Drive, Morse Flexible Couplings, Morse 
Structural Steel Chain Speed Reducer, Morse Disc and Ring 
Oilers and chain parts. The Morse Joint display showed the 
action of the rocker joint while the chain is in operation. 
The Chain Speed Reducer and Flexible Coupling was also 
operated to demonstrate how the Chain Type Coupling takes 
care of end thrust and shaft misalignments. In operation 
under glass was the Morse Automatic Ring Oiler which is 
used with a Morse Chain Drive. The method by which this 
simple unit delivers clean oil to the moving chain at all 
times attracted the interested attention of visitors. 

Nash Engineering Company, South Norwalk, Conn.—Jen- 
nings Pumps were featured in the strikingly handsome booth 
of the Nash Engineering Company, the main decorative 
scheme of which was in glistening aluminum and dead black 
paint. Occupying a prominent position at the head of the 
entrance stairway of the Power Show, the booth attracted 
many visitors interested in the types of pumps for which 
this firm is so well known throughout the country. 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corporation, Stamford, Conn.— 
This concern, formerly known as The Norma Company of 
America, displayed a complete range of sample ball, roller 
and thrust bearings to illustrate the many different types, 
and there was exhibited for the first time at the Power 
Show the Norma-Hoffmann GreaSeal felt protected ball 
bearings. There were also shown a few units in which Norma- 
Hoffmann bearings were incorporated, the units being sec- 
tioned in such a way as to clearly show the method of mount- 
ing the bearings. 

Norton Company, Worcester, Mass., exhibited Alundum 
bricks, Crystolon bricks, refractory cements, electrically 
fused magnesia products, linings for enameling furnaces, 
linings for ceramic kilns, and steel treating furnaces, tubes, 
cores, and muffles. The company also made a display of 
Alundum grinding wheels and Crystolon grinding wheels. 


Oakite Products, Inc., New York—In this booth an in- 
formation demonstration was given of cleaning operations 
in the several divisions in power plants, such as the cleaning 
of oil coolers, surface condensers and generators in the en- 
gine-room division; transformers, high tension insulators, 
boiler fronts and lighting equipment in the electrical di- 
vision; and repair and maintenance in machine shops. Model 
operating equipment and comparison specimens were made 
use of to illustrate Oakite field service developments. 


Perkins Machine and Gear Company, Springfield, Mass.— 
This exhibit was incidental to the general display of L. C. 
Biglow, Inc., New York, the representatives of Perkins Ma- 
chine and Gear Company. The display consisted of samples 
of various small gears and worms which are typical of the 
Perkins Company product. 

The Permutit Company, New York, had two exhibits. 
Ranarex CO, and gas density recorders were displayed in 
one booth, and water softening equipment in another. All 
of the Ranarex machines were shown in operation. The 
water softener exhibit included a 30-inch Permutit water 
softener, a 12-inch water softener; and electro-chemical 








feeds in operation; both constant and intermittent types of 
feed were shown. 


The Reliance Electric & Engineering Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio—Some of the features of this exhibit comprised alter- 
nating and direct-current motors. Open, fully-enclosed and 
fan-cooled motors of both types were shown assembled and 
dismantled. Of special interest was the new Reliance Marine 
Motor. This is a direct-current motor provided with protect- 
ing covers and is no larger than an ordinary open motor of 
the same rating. 

Republic Flow Meters Company, Chicago—The Republic 
exhibit featured a complete line of power plant and indus- 
trial instruments, including flow meters, CO, meters, draft 
instruments, liquid level gauges, pressure gauges, pyrometers 
and control pyrometers. Working models of flow meters, 
CO, meters and control pyrometers were shown in operation. 
The exhibit also included a display of large steel boiler 
panels and master panels, featuring various combinations of 
flush mounted reading instruments as well as a display of 
individual reading instruments. 


J. E. Rhoads & Sons, Philadelphia—In addition to moving 
machinery, there was on display at this booth a section of 
4-ply Tannate Watershed Leather Belting 76 inches wide, 
which showed the method of constructing wide and extra 
heavy belts, as well as samples of belting of various finish 
and design. The moving machinery part of the exhibit 
contained two belt testing machines in operation. One of 
these, was driven by a 5-hp. motor mounted on a special 
motor base, which automatically maintains proper belt ten- 
sion without the use of an idler. Another testing machine 
illustrated a short center high ratio drive and demonstrated 
relative friction coefficients of Tannate leather, oak leather, 
rubber and canvas belting. 


Riley Stoker Corporation, Worcester, Mass.—A novelty in 
this exhibit was a newly designed Riley Atrita Unit Pulver- 
izer. The construction of this machine is such that both the 
fan and the pulverizing chamber are included in a common 
base and cover. There were also shown a Riley Flare Type 
Burner and a newly designed Riley burner known as the 
Riley Cyclone Burner. Besides the equipment mentioned, 
there was on exhibition an improved Jones Side Dump Stoker 
equipped with moving combustion grates. On all previous 
models of the Jones stoker these grates have been stationary. 


Rollway Bearing Company, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y.—The 
main feature of this exhibit was a full size working section of 
a bridge truck wheel assembly of a large industrial crane 
of the kind that is used to a great extent in large paper 
mills. Besides this there was on display a complete line of 
precision type radial and thrust bearings as well as com- 
mercial type bearings. The radial bearings of the Rollway 
Bearing Company precision type are made in standard single 
and double width sizes and are the type generally used in 
suction and couch roll applications. 


SKF Industries, Inc.. New York—Interesting devices fea- 
turing the anti-friction qualities of SKF bearings, were the 
center of attraction at this exhibit which drew crowds of 
visitors. 


F. L. Smidth & Co., New York—The exhibit of this com- 
pany consisted of a demonstration of the merits of the 
Lenix short center belt drive. The claim for Lenix equipped 
drives is that they prolong belt life, while economizing space 
and effecting savings in maintenance costs while permitting 
the use of higher speed. 


C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.—A number 
of new and improved instruments were found at the booth 
of the C. L. Tagliabue Mfg. Company, including a complete 
line of both TAG recording and controlling instruments of 
the round form flush mounted type for power plant panel 
board installation. In addition to these there was displayed 
the new TAG Mono Indicator Recorder (all metal type) for 
indicating and recording the percentage of CO: and CO 
present in flue gases. Another interesting instrument ex- 
hibit was the TAG-Heppenstall Moisture Meter, a device 
which sorts out wet stock or indicates the moisture content 
of lumber in a few seconds. 
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Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y.—Temper- 
ature and pressure instruments for the: power plant featured 
the display of Taylor Instrument Companies. The new 
TYCOS flush-mounted instruments were featured. These 
comprise recording thermometers or pressure gauges, for 
one, two or three pens, or any combination. By their means 
it is possible to have two temperature records as well as 
one pressure reading on the same chart in different colored 
inks. Included in the exhibit were recording regulators for 
de-superheaters, index thermometers, pyrometers, mercurial 
barometers, vacuum gauges, and other instruments. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio—A 
display designed to show the capacity of the bearings for 
carrying thrust loads, as well as the reduction they effect 
in friction, featured this exhibit, which consisted of a steel 
mill bearing, weighing 500 pounds, mounted on a vertical 
shaft, the whole suspended weight being carried by a smali 
bearing. The shaft was driven by a fractional horsepower 
motor, using a fish line for a belt. The rest of the exhibit 
represented bearings of different sizes, including one of the 
new steel mili bearings that are the largest so far built. 


The Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Company, Toledo, 
Ohio—At this booth were displayed “Toledo” hand operated 
tools for cutting and threading pipe in all sizes, also the 
“Toledo” high-speed, portable, power machines and “Toledo” 
work benches and pipe vises. 


Troy Engine & Machine Company, Troy, Pa.—This com- 
pany showed a Troy type SH heavy duty steam engine, with 
glass plates so located that the operating parts could be 
easily observed. The interior was illuminated and the en- 
gine turned over slowly to show the action of the operating 
parts and lubricating system. 


Uehling Instfument Company, Paterson, N. Y.—This com- 
pany has just placed a new Potentiometer Pyrometer on 
the market and the instrument occupied a place of promi- 
nence in the exhibit. The Uehling combined barometer and 
vacuum recorder for steam-driven condensers, vacuum stills 
or for any process where extreme accuracy is desirable, was 
also displayed. In addition there was shown an electrically 
operated Apex CO: equipment. Every detail of design of 
the Apex from the cleaning of the gas sample to the actual 
recording and indicating of the CO: was indicated. The 
motor driven vacuum pump and oil regulator now used as 
part of this equipment makes it possible to eliminate all 
steam lines, water lines, and all drains and exhaust lines. 


Walworth Company, Boston—New material displayed by 
this company included the Walco pipe wrench and C.N.I. 
(Chrome-Nickel-Iron) pipe and fittings. A testing device 
was used to demonstrate the strength of the Walco pipe 
wrench and its great resistance to side pull as well as direct 
downward pull. The Walworth exhibit was in charge of 
H. G. Lambert, who by means of a lever put tremendous 
loads on the wrench, loads sufficient to wreck ordinary pipe 
wrenches. His demonstration included the use of the Walco 
as a sledge hammer to flatten out pieces of pipe. 


Watts Regulator Company, Lawrence, Mass., made a dis- 
play of a representative line of specialties, consisting of 
various classes of pressure reducing valves for steam, water 
and air. A part of the exhibit consisted of small brass goods 
such as reducing valves, relief valves, and hot water heating 
control units. Also included in the exhibit were the Watts 
U Tube Heat Interchanger for storage water tanks, feed 
water heating and instantaneous heaters for hot water sup- 
ply, and literature covering the complete line of specialties. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., displayed an animated quarter-scale section 
photogragh of a Lmk-Grate multiple retort stoker, the latest 
design of stoker for large boilers and heavy sustained loads; 
also a motion picture film of a new ash sluicing system which 
by manual or automatic operation quickly moves the ash to 
any desired point without the use of the handling pumps. 


<i 
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At a recent meeting of the directors of Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Pa., H. F. Obermanns was elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing. 








Maine’s Third Annual Safety Meeting 


Governor Gardiner Welcomes Delegates—Papers and 
Discussions on Hazards of Industry 


T the opening session of the third annual safety confer- 
A ence held under the auspices of the State authorities, 
including the Maine Department of Labor and Industry; 
associated industries of Maine, the Paper and Pulp Section 
of the National Safety Council, and its Engineering Section, 
the delegates were welcomed by Governor Wm. Tudor Gardi- 
ner. The conference took place in the senate chamber of 
the State House at Augusta on Wednesday, November 12. 
L. J. Parant, vice-president and general manager of the St. 
Croix Paper Company, Woodland, was on the program for 
an address but was prevented from attending. having been 
operated on for appendicitis on the morning of the meeting. 
His many friends in the industry will be gratified to learn 
that he is making an excellent recovery. 

The sessions were opened by Judge Benjamin F. Cleaves, 
secretary of the Associated Industries of Maine, who acted 
as general chairman of the conference. 


Governor Gardiner’s Address 


In his speech of welcome Governor Gardiner outlined the 
part a state had to play in making industry safe for its 
workers. He called attention to the survey made recently 
by experts and discussed the recommendations for con- 
solidations of departments, the efficiencies and economies 
related thereto, mentioning particularly the recommenda- 
tion that the State Department of Labor and Industry be 
given a full-time safety engineer. 

The first speaker at the morning session was Louis R. 
Palmer, of the Equitable Life Assurance Company, New 
York, who discussed the aspects of a well-balanced program 
in plants. He pointed out the need of having such a program 
entire in its layout and function. He lent added interest to 
his discourse by drawing on his experience as a pioneer 
aeronautical safety man. 


Losses Exceeding Compensation Costs 


Losses by accidents, beyond compensation casts, were dis- 
cussed by Robert Clair, of the Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company, Boston, who took a typical case and developed it, 
visualizing a rush order of vital importance going into their 
plant from the sales force. In the haste to execute the order 
an expert finisher of castings allowed his grinding wheel to 
be caught under a flanged part. resulting in the loss of a 
hand that made him a high-salaried man of exceptional skill. 
The consequences entailed much loss of time, big hospital 
bills and the wrecking of a piece of apparatus upon which 
the sales force had depended for test deliveries. In addition 
to the immediate suffering caused to the man by the loss of 
his hand, the withdrawal of his financial support led to the 
loss of his home and the loss to his children of advanced 
education; in all, three generations of the family suffered as 
the result of one careless moment. 


The Year’s Accomplishments 


The Hon. Charles O. Beals, Commissioner of Labor, fol- 
lowed with a resumé of the year’s accomplishments in safety 
work by the industries of the State. He led off with an ac- 
count of the standing of the St. Croix Paper Company, giving 
the reductions in accidents by numbers, frequency, etc., and 
enumerating the national prizes won by this mill, such as 
the major award and class B in 1928, class B in 1929 and in 
1930 a certificate of merit, the mill taking second place 
among the mills of the entire country who participated in 
the annual safety contest. Despite the fact that the safety 
score of the St. Croix Paper Company showed an improve- 
ment from 520, which was -sufficient to win the contest of 
1929, to 553 in 1930, and a reduction of accidents from two 
with 36 days lost to one with 20 days lost, the perfect score 
of the Crystal Tissue Mill carried off first prize. 


Reduction in Infection Cases 


The figures concerning the infection ratio cited by Com- 
missioner Beals in discussing the safety record of the in- 
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dustries of the State of Maine were of particular interest, 
the paper industry having only four lost-time accidents from 
infection for each 100 cases of lost time, while all other 
classifications were higher, packing and canning heading the 
list with 22 for each 100.. This showing reflected the atten- 
tion paid to first-aid treatment for injuries. 


Controlling Influences 


H. G. Gilson, of the Oxford Paper Company; Walter J. 
Brennan, of St. Croix Paper Company, and John Weymouth, 
of Sanford Mills, were asked to comment on the influences 
which had resulted in so good a record. Mr. Brennan gave 
managerial backing plus a spirit of enthusiasm kept at a high 
pitch by a well-balanced and diversified safety program as 
the chief factors and Mr. Gilson agreed to this, stressing to 
some extent, the proper presentation of safety rules and the 
right tactics of appeal so as to convince the workers. 

The Executive Committee meeting planned by National 
Chairman Brennan did not take place owing to lack of time 
and a scanty representation of committeemen. It is hoped 
to hold an executive committee meeting in Boston during the 
conference of the Engineering Section of the Massachusetts 
Safety Council early next year. 

Mr. Brennan took charge of the meeting toward its close, 
Judge Cleaves having to leave for another engagement. 

Frank L. Irvin, supervisor of employment at the St. Croix 
Paper Company’s mill, read Mr. Parant’s paper on “What 
Management Owes a Safety Director.” Much interest was 
taken in this paper because of the great reputation which 
Mr. Parant enjoys throughout the State and nation as a 
champion of safety in industry. The keenest regret was ex- 
pressed at his unavoidable absence and all wished for him 
a speedy recovery from the illness which had sent him to 
the operating table in the hospital. 


Other Papers Read 


Two other papers were read at the afternoon session, one 
by Charles A. Farrar, of the Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation Ltd., Boston, and John P. Meade, Massachusetts 
Department of Labor and Industries. Mr. Farrar discussed 
elevators, their cables and stopping devices. He enumerated 
hazards and remedies. The paper by Mr. Meade was a 
lengthy one relating to the accomplishments of the building 
trades in Massachusetts following action taken by law and 
his department to remedy bad conditions. 


Trial by Jury 


A round-table discussion brought the afternoon session to 
a close. This resolved itself largely into a consideration of 
whether or not pressure from management could effectively 
be brought to bear by means of jury system and trial tactics. 
Insurance men averred that chronic accident makers could 
only be brought to an understanding when this method was 
used. Chairman Brennan cited a case where, following the 
accident that lost the St. Croix Mill national championship, 
a trial was held to consider evidence. The case was heard 
by representatives of the six labor unions in the mill and by 
the manager of manufacturing and safety with the result 
that a charge of neglect was proved and the guilty person 
penalized by a week’s layoff. The first-aid nurse had re- 
ported an unaccountable increase in treatments for a few 
days before the cause was determined to be the effect of the 
trial on the workers. The trial had evidently taught the 
workers a lesson and many cuts which had heretofore been 
ignored were taken more seriously and a large increase in 
dressings followed. 

Before final adjournment resolutions were adopted to hold 
the conference at an earlier date in the future; and a vacancy 
in the legislative committee of three caused by Alvin Record 
having left the State, was filled by the election of Walter J. 
Brennan. The committee is to prepare and present legisla- 
tion to urge the establishment of a safety engineering division 
in the Department of Labor. 


oxi 
——_ 


The Ninth Annual Midwest Safety Conference will be held 
in Chicago, March 12, 1931. Communications should be 
directed to George G. Traver, Manager, Chicago Safety 
Council, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago. 











Printing from Rubber Engravings 


Although the process of printing from rubber engravings 
instead of the traditional metal plates is not entirely new, 
according to John H. Kerr, president of the Republic En- 
graving and Designing Co. of Chicago, pioneer in rubber 
printing plate development, it is in the last few years that 
it has become universal. The first printing of this nature 
was done nearly 40 years ago when crude rubber letters 
were cut from plumber’s packing for use in printing on 
cloth and burlap. Mr. Kerr predicts that two-thirds of all 
commercial printing will be done with rubber engravings. 

Rubber plates can be used in any type of printing except 
halftones, and, according to Mr. Kerr, are adaptable to 
either water color or oil ink printing. Advantages of the 
rubber plates are from one-fourth to one-half reduction in 
cost; elimination of exact sketching and coloring for repro- 
duction; softer color; more even distribution of ink; elimina- 
tion of photographic and chemical equipment and processes; 
less ink requirement and adaptability to combined use with 
cuts and small-size type insertions. 

The rubber engravings are made by skilled workmen, and 
are cut in a thickness of rubber from one-sixteenth to three- 
eighths of an inch. The rubber is backed with fabric for 
mounting on wood type-high blocks, or is mounted on zinc 
plates for use on flatbed presses. 

The rubber coated fabric may be procured from the Dia- 
mond Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, an affiliated organization of 
the B. F. Goodrich Company. This fabric is either unmounted 
or vulcanized to zinc plates by the Diamond “vulcalock” 
process. The zinc plates may be used flat or shaped for 
rotary presses. More than 100,000 impressions are pos- 
sible from a single rubber engraving without affecting the 
printing surface or the tone of color. 


oxo 
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G. E. Announces Unemployment Fund 


Every employee of the General Electric Company, from 
president to office boy, who is working 50 per cent or more 
full time, will contribute one per cent of his December 
wage to the company’s new unemployment fund and the 
General Electric Company will match such contributions 
dollar for dollar, it was recently announced by President 
Gerard Swope. 

Under the rules of the unemployment plan, as originally 
announced, payments were not to be made for at least six 
months after its inauguration, which would not be until next 
January or February, but because of the unemployment 
emergency it was decided to start relief this month but limit 
payments to a maximum of $15 per week to employees 
needing assistance. It has also been decided to consider for 
assistance employees who may not have contributed to the 
plan but who are in need of assistance. 

Approximately 35,000 employees have been contributing to 
the plan and on December 1 they had paid in a total of 
$350,000. 








Kalbfleisch Takes Over Klipstein & Co. 


Official announcement has been made by the Kalbfleisch 
Corp., New York City, a subsidiary of the American Cyana- 
mid Company, of the purchase of the assets and business of 
A. Klipstein & Company, large chemical manufacturer, and 
subsidiaries. 

Klipstein & Company are also large distributors of dye- 
stuffs and this branch of the business will in the future 
probably be conducted under the general direction of The 
Caleo Chemical Co., Inc., Bound Brook, N. J., also a sub- 
sidiary of American Cyanamid Company. 

The business of A. Klipstein & Company will continue to 
be carried on by a separate corporate entity. August Klip- 
stein will remain with the business as a vice-president and 
J. L. Schroeder will remain as vice-president and general 
manager. The new company will be headed by H. L. Derby 
as president. Both companies will move January 1, to 535 
Fifth Ave., New York, in which building the American 
Cyanamid Company is located. 
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A Non-Marring Wrench 


HANDY wrench for use on round objects was described 
f by S. Wolff in the October, 1930, issue of Industrial En- 
gineering. This wrench, designed to give a tight grip with- 
out marring the surface of the object upon which it is being 
used, is made from a piece of old leather belting, a con- 
venient sized piece of hardwood about three feet long, and 
two carriage bolts. The piece of leather belting is fastened 
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to one end of the long stick with the two carriage bolts, the 
belting forming a complete loop. The length of the piece 
of belt and in turn the size of the loop depends upon the 
size of object upon which the wrench is to function. 

A firm grip is obtained by placing the belt around the 
object, as illustrated, and applying pressure in the direction 
of turning. The length of the handle makes it possible to 
develop good leverage. 
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President Appoints Timber Conservation Board 


President Hoover has just announced the membership of 
the new National Timber Conservation Board, which is a 
presidential commission, as follows: Secretary of Commerce 
Lamont, Secretary of Agriculture Hyde, Secretary of Interior 
Wilbur; John W. Blodgett, Grand Rapids, Mich.; John H. 
Kirby, Houston, Texas; Paul G. Redington, president Amer- 
ican Society of Foresters and also head of the Biological 
Survey; Charles Lathrop Pack, president of the American 
Tree Association; George D. Pratt, New York, president of 
the American Forestry Association; John C. Merriam, Wash- 
ington, D. C., president of the Carnegie Institution; L. J. Taber, 
Columbus, O., Master of the National Grange; Carl R. Gray, 
Omaha, Nebr., president of the Union Pacific Railway Com- 
pany; D. C. Everest, Rothschild, Wis., past-president and 
member of the Executive Committee of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association; W. M. Ritter, Columbus, O., and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The creation of the Timber Board is the outcome of an 
effort to improve the economic position of the natural resource 
industries with respect to balance of supply and demand, 
which was remarked by the report of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Recent Economic Changes. The forest industries 
and foresters have long been agreed that chronic overpro- 
duction is one of the chief obstacles to commercial reforesta- 
tion and the practice of forestry, as it is practically impossible 
for industries which are not prosperous to undertake the 
expensive and tedious process of reforestation. After much 
informal discussion of the problem of overproduction, the 
creation of a Timber Board was proposed to President Hoover 
by leaders in the forest conservation movement and repre- 
sentatives of agriculture and owners of timber and the lum- 
ber and paper and pulp industries. 

The proposed task of the National Timber Conservation 
Board is to compile the important facts of production 
conditions and trends in the forest industries, analyze and 












interpret them and develop therefrom recommended policies 
and programs of public and private action, which may secure 
and maintain an economic balance between production and 
consumption of forest products, and lead to the perpetuation 
of the forests and the industries based on the use of timber. 
It is not expected that the Board will attempt to frame any 
broad national forestry policies, but rather that it will direct 
its activities to the national economic problems involving the 
supply and use of forest products and the maintenance of 
those important sources of employment and national wealth. 
It is stated that the forest industries group ranks next to 
agriculture in the number of people it sustains. Its invest- 
ments are in the neighborhood of $10,000,000,000, and the 
value of its annual product is ordinarily close to $4,000,000,- 
000. The products of the forest industries are in daily use 
by the whole population and their raw material is drawn 
from one-fourth the land area of the United States, of which 
the State and Federal Governments own about 100,000,000 
acres, farmers about 160,000,000 acres and commercial in- 
terests the rest. 


—_<> 


Harry Williamson Joins L. V. Estes Inc. 


L. V. Estes Incorporated, industrial engineers, 4753 Broad- 
way, Chicago, Illinois, have announced that Harry William- 
son has become associated with them. Mr. Williamson will 
be remembered as the author of Lessons in Papermaking, 
the original articles appearing serially in THE PAPER INDUS- 
TRY and later reprinted in convenient form. 

For the past several years Mr. Williamson has been con- 
nected with the Champion Fibre Company at Canton, N. C. 
His new connection places his wide experience and knowl- 
edge of papermaking at the disposal of the trade in the 
form of a specialized technological service. 


Harbison-Walker Offers Refractory Film 


The Harbison-Walker Refractories Company, large pro- 
ducer of refractories, Pittsburgh, Penn., has just completed 
a 5,000-foot motion picture illustrating modern methods em- 
ployed in the manufacture of refractories. The film shows 
every step in the production of refraetories from the mining 
of raw materials to the loading and shipping of the finished 
product. Scenes in the research and control laboratories and 
some interesting animated photography showing the action 
of periodic and continuous tunnel kilns are also included in 
the picture. 

This Harbison-Walker film, perhaps the most complete 
story of refractories ever made for the screen is available, 
without cost, to technical societies, engineering organizations, 
industrial organizations, universities, colleges, technical 
schools and research laboratories. It is suggested that early 
applications be made to Harbison-Walker Refractories Com- 
pany, 1800 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


_— 


A New Type of Box 


The Dennison Manufacturing Co., Framingham, Mass. has 
patented a new paper container called the Simplex Box which 
employs an entirely new principle in box-making. 

This new box cannot be distinguished from the regular 
stiff box; however, a patented feature permits folding it in 
such a manner that it occupies but one-fifth of the space re- 
quired for an ordinary box. It can be set up in a few seconds 
by anyone, and provides adequate protection for most any 
kind of merchandise. 
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P.I.V. Variable Speed Transmission 


What is said to be the first all-metal variable-speed trans- 
mission of its type on the market has recently been announced 
by the Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia. It is called the 
P.I.V. Gear, the initials standing for “Positive Infinitely 
Variable,” indicating its characteristics. 

Basically, this new speed change unit consists of two pairs 
of wheels of the opposed conical disc type, between which a 
unique chain transmits power. The effective diameters of 
each pair of wheels can be altered under load to change the 
speed ratio, without steps and without dependence upon fric- 
tion. On changing speed, the self-pitching chain rises in one 
set of wheels and descends in the other, so that while the 
input shaft connected to a motor or other source of power 
turns at constant speed, the output shaft is brought to the 
desired r.p.m. 

Variable-speed devices employing adjustable conical discs 
and belts with side friction contacts have been used for some 
time. The whiolly original feature of the P.I.V. Gear is its 
use of a positive chain drive to transmit the power. Radial 
teeth are cut in the conical faces of the driving discs, and the 
self-adjustable teeth projecting beyond the sides of the chain 
are arranged to positively engage the radial teeth of the 
discs. 

The chain used in the P.I.V. Gear is made up of a series 
of steel leaves or links with joints consisting of hardened 
steel pins turning in segmental bushings. There are no 
teeth on the inner surface 
of this chain. Instead, 
what may be called teeth 
are made up of packs of 
hardened steel laminations 
or slats which extend 
through slots in the links 
at right angles to them, 
and project about one- 
eighth inch at each side of 
the chain. The individual 
containers which hold the 
packs of slats are secured 
in the openings of the 
links, but, within each 
such container, the slats 
are free to slide from side 
to side individually with 
relation to each other and 
adjust themselves to en- 
gagement with the radial 
teeth of the discs, over 
substantially the full range of diameters. The angle of the 
slat ends, 30 degree, is the same as that of the conical faces 
of the wheels. 

The teeth of the discs widen from the center outward 
toward the circumference, but are of uniform depth. They 
are so staggered relatively 
on each pair of wheels that 
the slats move back and 
forth into the teeth to mesh 
correctly as the chain comes 
into contact with the wheels. 
Self-pitching of the chain to 
any tooth width or wheel 
diameter is thus assured. 
At each engagement of the 
chain and wheels, the slats 
are regrouped within their 
separate containers, but do 
not slide nor move under 
working pull. Their move- 
ment in engaging with the 
wheels is complete before 
the load is applied. 

All elements of the P.I.V. 
Gear are built into and pro- 
tected by a compact oil-tight housing, and are automatical- 
ly splash lubricated. The hardened steel wheel faces are 
mounted on cast iron hubs backed by ball thrust bearings, and 
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move axially on the shafts, which in turn are mounted in 
radial ball bearings. The movement of the pairs of wheels 
together or apart, in order to increase or decrease their ef- 





fective pitch diameters, is controlled by a pair of pivoted 
levers operated through a hand control shaft with right and 
left-hand screw motion. Initial chain tension is provided for 
by an external adjustment screw, and correct operating ten- 
sion is maintained at all ratio settings, by two hardened shoes 
which ride lightly on both upper and lower strands of the 
chain, under constant spring pressure. A speed indicator per- 
mits ready check-up on operating speed settings. 

The P.I.V. Gear has been put into production by the Link- 
Belt Company for the present in five sizes, from 1 to 10 hp. 
capacity, providing speed change ratios up to a maximum of 
six to one. It has been thoroughly tested throughout the 
past year by continuous operation in driving machine tools, 
textile equipment, baking, glass and papermaking machinery. 
In these services it has proved wholly dependable and efficient, 
and by reason of its compactness and large range of speed 
variations, it has made possible desirable improvements in 
the design of several types of machines. 

A book, No. 1274, illustrating and describing the Link-Belt 
P.I.V. Gear, will be sent gratis upon request to Link-Belt 
Company, Philadelphia, Indianapolis or Chicago. 





Robert Gair Co. Announces Price Schedule 


As a first step toward the stabilization of prices in the 
paper boxboard market, the Robert Gair Company yesterday 
announced the following price schedule per ton, effective 
immediately: Standard Test Jute Liner, $40.00; Chipboard, 
$30.00; Newsboard, $32.50; and Single Manila Lined Board, 
$42.50; all prices f.o.b destination; terms 1 per cent ten 
days, net thirty days. 

This is the first boxboard price list to be published in 
several years and, according to E. Victor Donaldson, vice- 
president and general manager, the Robert Gair Company 
takes the step at this time in the hope that it may point 
the way to the correction of uneconomic trade conditions 
which have characterized the industry for some time past. 


— 
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The American Paper and Pulp Association will move this 
month to new quarters in a new building at the corner of 
4lst Street and Lexington Ave., New York City. The associa- 
tion will occupy a portion of the eighth floor of the build- 
ing facing on Lexington Avenue. The new address will be 
370 Lexington Avenue. 


_~ 
_—_ 





B. D. Spofford, formerly advertising manager of The Waco 
Aircraft Company, has joined The Duriron Company, Inc., 
Dayton, Ohio, as advertising and publicity manager. 

———_-— 


Turbo-Mixer Corp., New York, N. Y., has appointed the 
National Supply Corporation, of that city to represent it 
in England, Roumania and the Argentine. 
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New Catalogues, Books and Publications 


Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland, O.—‘‘Mechanically Operated Fluid 
Meters” is the title of a new bulletin being distributed by this 
company, in which various types of mechanically operated meters 
and auxiliary equipment for their installation are described and 
illustrated. Colored meter chart records showing results obtained 
by the application of Bailey meters to various processes are in- 
cluded, together with sections on orifice and fiow nozzle location, 
calibration, pulsating flow, special conditions and special applica- 
tions. 

Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—A clever and unique 
card model illustrating the operation of the Brown Electric Flow- 
meter has been sent out to a large number of power plant and 
industrial plant officials. This card is double, and on the face of it 
is a cross-section diagram of a manometer, together with a repro- 
duction of an indicator and chart. By means of a movable tab 
the principle of the flowmeter is most clearly illustrated through 
openings in the face of the card. 

Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn.—A new catalogue, No. 2002, 
features Bristol's automatic controller valves, motor operated 
types. Attention is especially directed to the company’s latest 
developments in type BK steam, water, air and gas, which are 
described and illustrated on pages 9, 10 and 11. Of special interest 
is the Valve Type BK adapted for floating control, which is de- 
scribed on page 11 of the catalogue. 


Buffaio Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y.—The Buffalo line of five 
heaters—highboy and lowboy, wetboy, Model “B”’ breezo-fin and 
gas heater are all set forth in one catalogue, No. 469, in which 
a separate chapter is devoted to each type of heater. There are 
many suggestions for the selection of proper types of heaters for 
industrial plants and the parts are illustrated together with the 
complete unit of each type. 

Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd., Montreal, Can.—This com- 
pany has developed a new method of dynamically balancing long 
rolls, and these new machines, specially designed and built for 
a are described and illustrated in a new folder just 
received. 


Foote Bros. Gear and Machine Co., Chicago—Catalogue No. 102 
gives complete information on the new IXI. Titan Helical Gear 
Speed Reducers, having heat treated and hardened gears, also the 
IXL Titan Herringbone Speed Reducers, which are of new design. 
A new rating method is used for showing horsepower, inch pounds 
torque, slow speed and high speed r.p.m. The text is amplified 
with a number of illustrations. 

Fusion Welding Corp., 103rd St. & Torrence Ave., Chicago—A 
new catalogue of welding accessories has just been published by 
this company. A complete list of items is described and illustrated, 
together with net prices. The book will serve as a handy guide 
when ordering electric arc welding accessories and supplies. 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has just issued a new 
16-page book, No. 1274, descriptive of its recently announced P.1.V. 
Gear—an all-metal variable speed transmission. 

This P.LV. (Positive, Infinitely Variable) Gear, is illustrated and 
fully described in this book, which alludes to its many applica- 
tions in industry, wherever a variation in conveyor or trans- 
mission speed is desired. 

Two double-page spreads distinctly illustrate the features df the 
unit, such as the side-tooth chain operating in contact with the 
toothed discs, thus assuring a positive action, and its many ap- 
Plications in industry. 

Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio—This manufacturer of en- 
gineering specialties has just issued a new condensed edition of 
its catalogue No. 28. All products are listed and illustrated with 
complete price list and dimensiens. There is much valuable en- 
gineering data, tables, etc. For convenience in ordering, a com- 
plete code index is given. The boek is attractively printed and 
bound. 

Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., New York City—The Policyholders 
Service Bureau has just issued a new and inclusive index of its 
publications which are available for distribution. The Index also 
contains reference to articles which have appeared in the Execu- 
tives Service Bulletin, published monthly. The Index is classified 
both according to the major field of management and industrial or 
business groups. Copies are available gratis to executives. 

Stickle Steam Specialties Co., Indianapolis, Ind.—Bulletins de- 
scribing this company’s line of steam specialties, heaters, sepa- 
rators and paper drying systems have been presented in an 
attractive binder having index tabs to serve as a permanent file 
for subsequent literature. An important section of interest to 
the paper industry is Bulletin No. 22, featuring the Stickle Auto- 
matic Paper Drying System. An outstanding feature of this 
system is the Stickle Vapor Vacuum Blast Coil Economizer which 
has been designed to utilize the high temperature condensation 
from the dryers to heat, and ventilate the machine room. 

Turbo-Mixer Corp., New York City—Turbo-Equipment is the 
title of a bulletin recently issued by this company. The bulletin 
illustrates and describes the unique principles involved in the 
design, construction, and operation of Turbo-Mixer agitators, and 
emphasizes the advantages of such equipment. The wide range 
of applications for the equipment as well as other information of 
interest is also included in this publication. Copies on request. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Lockwood’s Directory—The 1931—56th Annual Edition of this 
directory has just been distributed. This book is a complete 
directory of the paper and allied trades and has been thoroughly 


revised and brought up to date. It contains a complete list with 
description of paper and pulp mills in the United States and 
Canada, classified products, mill officials, paper stock and special- 
ties, paper rag and paper stock dealers, wood pulp importers, con- 
verters of paper, pulp testing chemists, wholesale and retail 
stationers, watermarks and brands, trade associations and statis- 
tical information. The directory is published by the Lockwood 
Trade Journal Co., Inc., 10 East 39th St., New York City, and is 
priced at $7.50, including delivery charges, or $7.00 cash with order. 


A Quaint Little History—Eastwood Wire Corporation, Belleville, 
N. J., has issued a remarkable little book about the beginnings of 
papermaking in this country, which represents a worthy effort to 
achieve the quaint charm of the publications which William Brad- 
ford and his contemporaries produced in Colonial times. It is a 
short history of William Rittenhouse, America’s first papermaker, 
and as the colophon to the book says, “done into a book on an 
American made paper reminiscent of that made at the Ritten- 
house mill.”’ It is the second of a series of publications, of which 
“In Praise of Paper’’ was the first. 

The little book of 20 pages measuring 4%x6 inches has all the 
marks of age, the sheets having been hand-dipped in a dye, one 
by one, and later stained to get the time-toned effect so charac- 
teristic of old books, as we are advised by H. G. Specht, general 
manager of the Eastwood Wire Corporation, who supplies the 
further information that the sheets were printed while wet on a 
hand press from type almost identical with that used by early 
American printers. The book brings together in one volume 
many points about the life and times of the founder of paper- 
making in this country that have hitherto been available only 
from scattered sources. All who have been overlooked in the 
distribution of this interesting little volume would do well to ask 
the Eastwood Wire Corporation for a copy. 


Seaman Affiliated with Deerfield Glassine 


George M. Seaman, president of the Seaman Paper Com- 
pany, has announced his purchase of a substantial interest 
in the Deerfield Glassine Company, Monroe Bridge, Mass. Mr. 
Seaman has been made chairman of the board of directors. 
The Seaman Paper Company will act as exclusive mill sales 
agents for all the products of the Deerfield Company. 

The officers of the Deerfield Company will continue as fol- 
lows: 

Joseph H. Wallace, president and sales manager; William 
L. Ross, V. P. and treas.; Joseph Poole, secretary; Paul E. 
Hogdon, manager of manufacturing; Miss C. Fream, assist- 
ant secretary. 

Messrs. N. E. Scott and E. J. Freudenmacher, sales repre- 
sentatives at Boston, Mass. and New York City respectively, 
will be retained. 

The sales offices of the company have been moved to the 
offices of the Seaman Paper Company, 122 East 42nd street, 
New York, and 411 West Ontario street, Chicago, Illinois, 
and sales are now affiliated with those of the Seaman or- 
ganization. 

During the past year Mr. Seaman has taken an active in- 
terest in the development of an extensive program of im- 
provement at:the Deerfield mill, both to the plant and its 
products. The plant has been materially enlarged by the 
installation of a new bleaching plant and improved by the 
addition of further equipment for hydrating fibers, for finish- 
ing its product, etc. 

The following standard glassine papers are now being mar- 
keted by the Deerfield Company through the Seaman Paper 
Company. 

(a) “Plateglassine” a No. 1 full bleached glassine, and for 
particular uses where high transparency and grease-resist- 
ance is important. 

(b) “Glassite” a full bleached glassine, less expensive but 
highly satisfactory for a majority of glassine requirements. 

(c) “Glassoid,” a full bleached product that becomes trans- 
parent when waxed and is suitable for many commercial uses 
at a very reasonable cost. 

(d) “Unbleached Glassine” papers of high grease-resisting 
quality in natural and amber colors. 

(e) “Greaseproof Parchments” bleached and unbleached. 

(f) “Manifold Parchments” of standard grades and weights. 

As a result of extended laboratory work and recent im- 
provements in its plants, the Company now offers two highly 
developed specialties, viz. “Cellosheen”, a full bleached super- 
transparent, highly finished specialty offered for uses where 
glassines are not sufficiently transparent, and Cellophane is 
too expensive. “Electrasine” a dielectric product for use as 
an economical resistance to electricity. 
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How Hydro Plants Fight Ice 


CE, to the hydro-plant operator may 
mean danger to life and property, shut- 
downs, desperate fights against nature, 


By W.S.JOULE 


This section turns the searchlight 
upon power and its allied problems. 
It shows up big possibilities to save. 
Opportunities to improve conditions, 
methods, apparatus will be discovered. 
Worth while practices suggest new 
ideas and wider usages of equipment. 











hampering effects of ice during the winter 
by means of compressed air. 

Once ice has formed, the problem of 
breaking it up sometimes is a difficult and 
dangerous one. The steam jet ice saw 
offers a quick and ready way when the ice 





overtime, frozen ears and fingers, forced 





repairs. It may mean floods over the 
countryside, loss of life, terrific cost. When ice forms, look 
out! In many instances the operator of a hydro plant cannot 
help himself, because an ice gorge up the river interrupts 
the flow of water until the gorge is dynamited, to be fol- 
lowed by more water than can be controlled. In many cases, 
trouble at the dam or plant, is purely local and dependent 
upon the power plant personnel as to whether it causes 
shut-downs or damage. Whether ice becomes a real problem, 
whether merely a troublesome problem or a very dangerous 
one, depends very largely upon the previous provision made 
to take care of it. 

Certain precautions against ice should be taken at the 
time the plant is designed. The precautions consist of float- 
ing booms carried toward the forebay and similar structures 
to deflect ice, floating logs, etc. Means are also provided so 
that ice diverted from the forebay may travel toward the 
tailrace by means of ice shoots. The preceding remarks 
comply primarily to low-head plants where the passage of 
water to the turbine is comparatively short though the 
quantity of water passing is relatively large. High-head 
plants are located mostly where ice troubles are not so 
serious. Where large quantities of water flow and the velocity 
is relatively low, the surface of the water will freeze over. 
Among the high-head plants, frazil or anchor ice will form 
against the racks and unless special precautions are taken 
to prevent this, the ice will build up and adhere tenaciously 
to the metal, so obstructing the flow of water, or stopping 
it altogether. 

Much trouble can be eliminated from this source by con- 
structing the exposed surfaces of wood, concrete or similar 
non-conductors of heat at the range of water level. 

Where steel or metal is exposed to water, air and load 
temperatures, such as the sluice gates, the gates may freeze 
solidly and a wall of ice as thick as the surface ice may form 
across the full face of the gate on the upstream side. The 
skin plate of the gate may buckle and serious damage may 
be caused. Wherever bare metal is exposed to the cold, 
which means above and at the water line, trouble is to be 
expected. Consequently, the use of timber sheeting and in 
other cases layers of insulating material between will tend to 
prevent sluice gates from freezing up. 

Heat, either from electric heaters, electric lights or from 
steam are commonly used. In other cases hot air is circulated 
by means of blowers so as to keep up a warm current of air 
in contact with all parts of the gates. 

Where severe winters are encountered—and where electric 
power is cheap—electrically heated racks, etc., have proved 
very successful. Compressed air is also being used in many 
hydro plants, being applied by means of “bubblers.” Jets of 
compressed air are maintained at the surface of the exposed 
metal, so preventing ice pressure against flash boards, etc. 
In many cases compressed air is also used for trash racks, 
each submerged screen being provided at the intake gate with 
an air connection at the bottom so that the air rises along 
and in front of the racks, so carrying the trash with it. 
The city of Seattle hydroelectric plant is protected from the 





jam is accessible to a supply of steam. A 
steam jet saw is capable of cutting 40 feet of ice, 38 inches 
thick, per hour. Dynamite is used sometimes, of course, but 
the expense is high and there is always danger of damage to 
property. In the case of ice jams, calcium chloride, calcium 
carbide, sodium chloride, crude sulphuric acid and hydro- 
chloride acids are often used with good results for rotting and 
destroying ice. In some cases sand, gravel and cinders have 
been very useful, as when mixed with a little calcium chloride 
and allowed to draw the sun’s heat. They may bring about 
rapid destruction of surface ice. 

One means of breaking up large ice consists of applying 
an enormous quantity of heat within a very limited space by 
means of thermit. This method, devolved by Howard Barnes, 
McGill University, Montreal, is believed to offer enormous 
possibilities for breaking up ice jams, destroying icebergs, 
etc. Thermit is a mixture of finely powdered aluminum metal 
and oxide of iron. When properly ignited, it reacts violently, 
generating enormously high temperatures and so produces 
extremely hot liquid steel. Consequently, the energy from 
this molten steel supplies rays that equal or surpass those of 
the sun to penetrate the ice for considerable depth. The ac- 
tion of the white hot steel upon the ice is extraordinary, 
converting it immediately into hydrogen and oxygen gases, 
at a rapidity that causes a powerful explosion. 

The use of thermit, which is understood to be a patented 
process, has been able to break up several hundred thousand 
tons of ice and moved them in a few hours, using only a few 
hundred pounds of thermit. In one instance, it is claimed, 
more than one million tons of ice was removed in nine hours 
with two 90-lb. charges of thermit. In another case, a dry 
jam 25 miles long was removed in ten days without damage. 

The breaking up of icebergs and ice jams is somewhat 
beyond the scope of the operating engineers in charge of 
hydro plants. However, keeping racks, booms and forebays 
clear means in many instances keeping a plant running. The 
use of compressed air, electric heat, steam and hot air are 
the tools at the disposal of the operating engineer, plus the 
use of wood or insulating materials, which must be installed, 
of course, before ice troubles start. A knowledge of what 
thermit and other chemicals can accomplish is, of course, 
useful, even if only because adding to one’s store of informa- 
tion. 


The True Test of Boiler Operation 


FTER all is said, the purpose of a boiler is to create steam 
from the fuel. The more steam that can be obtained 
from a pound of coal, the more efficient the process. Of 
course, in practice it is the practical efficiency that counts 
because while it may be possible to obtain a greater evapora- 
tion, the cost of doing it on acount ef higher upkeep cost 
and more rapid deterioration may increase the cost. So, in 
practice the engineer must know how efficient it pays to be. 
When this efficiency is increased, the cost increases more 
rapidly than the efficiency and it does not pay to maintain 
the higher efficiency except under exceptional circumstances. 
But how many engineers know from hour to hour or day 
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to day just what their over-all efficiency is? Too few boiler 
rooms are equipped with recording instruments to show how 
they are performing the operation of converting fuel into 
steam, nor the instruments required to show how perfectly 
or imperfectly it is being accomplished. Many plants do not 
weigh their coal nor measure their water so they have no 
means of knowing the relationship between input and output. 
Draft gauges to indicate the condition of the fires, CO; in- 
struments to indicate the combustion efficiency and bring to 
light holes in the fire, excessive fuel bed thickness, air leaks, 
excess air or insufficient air are invaluable as they provide 
scientific indices for the guidance of the fireman. However, 
if these things do not exist in the power plant, it is necessary 
to get along without them. 

In order to approximate the over-all efficiency, it is ab- 
solutely necessary to know the amount of water evaporated 
and the amount of coal consumed to do it. While this should 
be determined hour by hour if possible, it is absolutely 
worth while measuring steam evaporated and coal consumed 
per shift or per day. When compared with the same figures 
by the week or month, it is possible to obtain some idea of the 
stand-by losses due to banking fires, etc. Where all the neces- 
sary instruments are in use, it is possible to make a very 
accurate test. Where very little information is available 
then a close guess is better than no idea at all. Fortunately, 
it is a simple matter to determine efficiency when the amount 
of coal used in a given time and the amount of water evapo- 
rated within a given time are known. In practice, the amount 
of coal used per shift or per week can be closely determined 
whereas the amount of water evaporated can be closely ap- 
proximated by a knowledge of the kilowatt-hours produced, 
etc. 

Where the amount of evaporation is known and the heat 
value of the coal is known, an idea of what is being accom- 
plished can be obtained. For example, suppose an evapora- 
tion of nine lbs. of water is being evaporated for every lb. of 
coal burned. Assume, further, that the coal has a heating 
value of 14,000 B.t.u. per pound of coal, dry. The following 
simple formula gives the efficiency: 


Heat Absorbed by Boiler Per Pound of Coal Fired 


Heat of Perfect Combustion Per Pound of Coal 
It requires 970.4 B.t.u. to evaporate one lb. of water “from 
and at 212 deg. Fahr.” Therefore, the heat absorbed will be 
970.4 x 9=8733.6 B.t.u. 
As the coal contains 14,000 B.t.u. per pound, the efficiency 
8733.6 





is given by = 62.38 per cent. 


14,000 
Current Boiler-Room Accidents 


6¢L.AMILIARITY breeds contempt.” Close daily contact 
with dangers, high temperatures, high pressures and 
enormous masses of power concentrated within small areas or 
volume create very real hazards which gradually come to be 
overlooked due to daily contact with them. Nevertheless, 
they are very real. Moreover, small conditions may bring 
about very big and costly consequences. One false step, some- 
thing left undone, shirking inspection, supervision or some 
apparently minor operation may cost a life or a shutdown. 
A review of some recent boiler-room accidents only serves 
to emphasize the importance of eternal watchfulness and 
stress the fact that small incidents may have far-reaching 
ad tragic comsequences. Bolier-room accidents have sur- 
prisingly low property loss. On the other hand, the loss of 
life may be considerable. For example, a fitting in a blow-off 
line burst, killing two persons and injuring two others in an 
Iowa plant. The elbow in the blow-off line gave way as the 
boiler-rom crew were directly in front of the boiler, a stream 
of scalding steam and hot water causing the deaths of two 
and severely scalding a third man. Investigation after the 
accident suggested that the casting had a flaw at the elbow. 
A new elbow was installed and the boiler placed back in 
service. Within less than a month, however, the nipple be- 
tween the new elbow and the blow-off pad broke flush to the 
elbow, causing painful burns to one of the boiler-room force. 
From a closer investigation it was disclosed that the nipple 





and other parts of the blow-off line showed signs of extreme 
overheating. Oil was used as fuel. 

In another case, in South Dakota two power plant employees 
lost their lives because the tubes in one of the boilers ruptured. 
The property loss, however, was relatively small. At the 
time of the accident, one of these men was on the top gallery 
of the boiler, examining a draft fan motor while the other 
man was down in the ashpit. When the tube pulled out of 
the sheet, steam and scalding water shot into the combustion 
chamber with sufficient violence to open the explosion doors 
and burst the roof of the boiler. In this case, also, fuel 
oil was used and the failure was attributed to a light deposit 
of oil which caused the tube to overheat and buckle. As so 
often happens, one condition may give rise to other condi- 
tions, which, in turn, cause other damage. This was true in 
the present instance. When the tube failed, the pressure in 
the boiler immediately dropped, causing the non-return valve 
to cut the damaged boiler from the line. Consequently, the 
entire load was automatically placed upon a remaining boiler, 
which, rather naturally, primed badly, large slugs of water 
going over into the turbine, which was slightly damaged. 

In another recent case in Pennsylvania, this time a paper 
plant, two men were killed and a third was seriously injured 
when a boiler tube ruptured. The men were at work in the 
combustion space of a boiler adjacent to the one to which the 
accident occurred. The force of the escaping steam and 
water was so great they they tore down the brick wall separat- 
ing the two boilers, showering the men with incandescent 
coal, causing the death of two and serious injury to a third. 

Two men were killed and five seriously injured recently 
in a West Virginia power plant when one boiler of a battery 
of seven Stirling-type boilers exploded. Three of the boilers 
were demolished, the smoke stack was torn down, steam 
piping was wrecked and a large section of the boiler was 
demolished, causing the complete shut-down of the plant. 
The trouble was caused by the blowing out of the plain or 
solid head in the mud drum of one boiler which was installed 
in a single setting alongside an additional boiler, each of 350 
hp. rating. Besides these boilers were five new boilers of 
500 hp. apiece, but, set singly. The operating pressure was 
145 Ibs. 

When the head blew off the boiler in trouble, it drove the 
mud drum of its companion boiler endwise in such a way 
that tubes of the rear bank pulled loose. ‘The reaction of 
steam and water escaping through the tube holes skyrocketed 
the rear top drop into an open field several hundred feet 
away. One of the 500 hp. boilers standing adjacent to the 
exploding boiler was swept from its setting and damaged 
beyond repair. As this boiler was not under pressure at the 
time, still greater havoc was prevented. There were some 
17 men in and around the power house at the time of the 
accident, as the men were changing shifts. The foreman and 
one of the water tenders was killed instantly while five fel- 
low-workers were injured so badly that they had to be taken 
to a hospital. Debris was scattered 700 ft. 

Investigation showed that with the form of setting em- 
ployed for the three smaller boilers, namely, 350 hp. each, 
was such that the claim heads of their mud drums were 
entirely enclosed in masonry and so were inaccessible for 
exterior inspection. Ashes, soot and moisture had ac- 
cumulated within the narrow space between the setting and 
the head that failed. This brought about considerable ex- 
ternal corrosion, the weakness of which was added to that 
due to an obsolete flattened design of the head where a breath- 
ing action tended to produce flexing at the sharp turn of the 
flange. In looking back, it would be expected that trouble 
might develop at such a location. Yet, the danger had not 
been detected and no precautions had been taken to prevent 
such an occurrence. Hindsight is admirable. But foresight 
in this instance might have saved two lives and the painful 
injury to five, a complete and protracted shut-down of a 
large plant and a very heavy property loss. 


_— 
he 


A water softener will cut out a lot of the overtime and 
Sunday work of cleaning and repairing boilers. 

To do it better, is right, 

To do it right is better. 
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Remodeling of Carthage Plant Completed 

The National Paper Products Co. has just completed the 
remodeling of the Carthage plant which it purchased from 
the West End Paper Co. in October, 1929. The work was 
started a little over a year ago and a total of $625,000 was 
expended to make the plant modern in every detail. 

A new machine room, 76 by 120 feet, has been built by 
Hodge & Foster, Watertown contractors, and two machines, 
with a capacity of 30 tons of finished tissue paper per day, 
have been installed. Both machines, driven by electric motors, 
run at a speed of 800 feet per minute. The new machine 
room is 32 feet in height and is equipped with a crane 76 feet 
long to handle the heavy machinery. The beater room, en- 
gine room and wet machine room have also been entirely 
rebuilt. The basement extends to a rock bed so that the 
machines are on a solid rock support, cutting vibration to 
a minimum. The plant is said to be one of the most econom- 
ical in the country. 

The sulphite mill has been remodeled and groundwood and 
sulphite tanks have been built. Soft pine piping was used 
in the construction of the sulphite and wood distribution 
systems. 

William P. Beech, of the V. D. Simons Co., Chicago, was 
the engineer in charge of the work. He was assisted by 
W. R. Lee, also of the V. D. Simons Co. The electrical 
equipment was supplied by the Westinghouse Electric Co. 
E. B. Eddy, of Watertown, is the general manager of the 
mills and Napoleon Rigabar, of Carthage, is the superin- 
tendent. Charles Clinch of Carthage is the maintenance 
superintendent. 


Jacob F. Amos, for years treasurer of Taggart Brothers 
Paper Co. of Watertown, has resigned as president of the 
Northern Acceptance Corp. Mr. Amos, who retired from the 
paper company to accept the position as head of the Accept- 
ance concern about two years ago, plans to spend the winter 
in Florida. 


Edward Wright of Malone, who for years prior to his entry 
into the power business was prominent in the Northern New 
York paper industry, has assumed his duties as president of 
the St. Lawrence Utilities, Inc., a branch of the Niagara- 
Hudson Power Corp., with headquarters at Potsdam. Mr. 
Wright has been associated with the St. Regis Paper Co. 
and from 1918 to 1925, was manager of the New York 
World’s interests in Northern New York. 


Northern New York paper plants were seriously affected 
by low water conditions during the later part of November. 
Rainfall has been sub-normal and many rivers and streams 
are very low. Plants of the St. Regis Paper Co. on the 
Racket and Black rivers were hampered by the lack of 
water. 


Plan for Non-Utilized Wood Survey in New York 


Thousands of tons of wasted wood in New York State 
may be turned into useful products through the combined 
efforts of the National Committee on Wood Utilization of 
the Department of Commerce, the New York Wood Utiliza- 
tion Committee, and the New York Development Associa- 
tion. Every sawmill and wood-working establishment in the 
state—in excess of 4,000 in number—will be requested to 
furnish data on the kind and quantity of wood waste occur- 
ring at each plant, and this information will then be issued 
in such a form that it may serve as a guide to numerous 
other industries in a position to make good use of this raw 
material. 

The honorary chairman of the Special Survey Committee 
is Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt. George W. Sisson, Jr., 
president of the Racquette River Paper Company of Pots- 
dam, New York, is the chairman of the project, and is sup- 


ported in this work by a group of Committee members re- 
cruited from the wood-using industries of the state, public 
utilities and state organizations. 


Prof. Brown Called by Tariff Commission 


Professor Nelson C. Brown of the New York State College 
of Forestry at Syracuse University, formerly Acting Dean, 
left for Washington this week to accept a temporary position 
with the United States Tariff Commission. Professor Brown 
is on leave from the College for one year. 

Sydney Morgan, Secretary of the Tariff Commission wrote 
Professor Brown that he would be associated with the Com- 
mission as “Special Expert” in the Lumber Division and that 
his work would take him through the south or western sections 
of the United States where the lumbering industry is con- 
centrated. 

In pursuance of Section 333 of the Tariff Act of 1930, the 
Commission has been called upon to investigate production 
costs of a number of basic commodities among which is lum- 
ber. An intensive study will be made by Professor Brown of 
lumber production costs and competition factors between 
this country and foreign competitors in the two principal 
lumber producing regions of the country. These regions may 
be generally described as the Pacific Northwest Douglas 
Fir region which includes British Columbia, Washington and 
Oregon. The other section is the Southern Pine Region, the 
center of which is Louisiana. 

Professor Brown is head of the Department of Wood 
Utilization at the College. This Department concerns itself 
with teaching and research in the economical use and manu- 
facture of wood and related subjects. 


—_ 
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Advancement in Forest Taxation 


As forest land with young growth increases in area, and 
the occasion when income from those lands is available 
extends further into the future, interest in the subject of 
forest taxation becomes greatly stimulated. Inadaptability 
of the general property tax system to forest property has 
resulted in the passage of special forest tax legislation in 
more than 30 states, and, at the present time, several 
others are contemplating the adoption of new laws. 

Practically all authorities who have studied the forest tax 
problem agree that some adaptation of the forest yield tax 
and nominal land tax scheme is most satisfactory to owner 
and local government. In speaking of the advantages of 
adjusted legislation in this field, Manager W. DuB. Brook- 
ings of the Natural Resources Production Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, has said, “It 
has been repeatedly demonstrated that a properly devised 
forest yield tax will return as much revenue for government 
as the usual ad valorem tax system, and also will relieve 
the forest owner of advance payments on a crop which will 
not be ready for harvest for a number of years.” 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has recently issued a publication on “Forest Yield 
Taxes,” which assembles the essential features of existing 
legislation dealing with the subject. It shows how various 
states have administered forest yield tax laws, what lands 
are eligible for classification under the law, how the problem 
of annual taxes has been met, what yield tax rates are 
considered equitable, and how other related problems have 
been handled. The publication should be a valuable aid to 
those agencies and individuals interested im shaping new 
laws for their states, and in building up a proper public 
recognition of the essential features of forest tax legislation. 


= 
—_ 





Wm. C. Ferguson, for several years in charge of mainte- 
nance and construction at the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., is now with J. H. Horne & 
Sons Co., Lawrence, Mass., having charge of production. 


<i 


E. D. Jones & Sons Co., Pittsfield, Mass., announces the 
opening of its New York office in the Chanin building, 122 
East 42nd St., with R. D. Kehoe as manager. 
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as the “Lame-Duck” session because many members 
still are active who were defeated at the polls last 
November), is busy at work on a pretentious program, but 
will conclude its deliberations on March 4, 1931. There is 
much objection to any special session of the new Congress 
elected in November, and unless unforeseen pressure arises 
the expectation is that the “regular” session of the new 
Congress will be its first, in December, 1931. The big job 
before the short session now is the consideration and enact- 
ment of the supply bills for the running of the Federal 
Government in its next fiscal year, from July 1, 1931 to 
June 30, 1932, and known as the fiscal year 1932. Democrats 
and Progressive Republicans have indicated they do not 
intend to block any of the supply bills in the interests of 
their own pet programs. There is much interest in watch- 
ing here how the Democrats will develop their “harmony” 
with the Republican administration for the relief of un- 
employment and the business depression. In his annual 
message President Hoover reviewed the depression, and 
drought effects, asked for an added appropriation of from 
$100,000,000 to $150,000,000 to provide further employment, 
recommended an increase in public construction to relieve 
unemployment, reported a prospective $180,000,000 federal 
deficit at the end of this fiscal year June 30, 1931, and recom- 
mended the passage of limited general legislation such as 
Muscle Shoals, bus regulation, relief of congestion in the 
courts, reorganization of the border patrol, in prevention of 
smuggling, and law enforcement in the District of Columbia. 
I. C. C. Decision—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has found that rates on waste paper in carloads, from Boston, 
Mass., New York, N. Y., Babbit, N. J., and points taking 
the same or related rates to Carthage and Watertown, N. Y., 
were not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. Rates for the 
future, however, were found unreasonable to the extent that 
they may exceed sixth-class rates prescribed in Eastern Class 
Rate Investigation. 
The case was brought by the Carthage Pulp & Board Com- 
pany against the Pennsylvania Railroad and other lines. 
Convict-Made Goods Excluded—On account of the con- 
troversy oyer admission to the United States early in August 
of several cargoes of pulpwood from Russia, following 
charges that they had been produced by convict labor, much 
importance, of interest to the paper industry, attaches to 
the regulations issued November 24, by Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon, and Commissioner of Customs Eble for 
excluding all convict-made goods from the United States 
under the new 1930 Tariff Act. It will be recalled that the 
cargoes of Russian pulpwood were denied entry at first, 
pending a determination as to whether the pulpwood had 
been produced by convict labor. Hearings were held, but, 
according to an official statement issued August 1, by Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury Lowman, “the evidence adduced 
was conflicting and inconclusive, and has not been found 
to be sufficient to establish the fact that the pulpwood was 
produced by convict labor. Accordingly, the Treasury De- 
partment has issued instructions to the Collectors of Customs 
that the detained Shipments may be permitted entry.” Low- 
man at that time stated that the Treasury Department 
“intends to enforce strictly the provisions of Section 307 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 prohibiting entry to any goods, 
wares, articles or merchandise, produced or manufactured, 
wholly or in part in any foreign country by convict labor.” 
New Paper Glossary—In order to meet the need for a 
more comprehensive and exact publication giving the terms 
used in the paper industry in all countries, in more precise 
and parallel manner, the U. S. Department of Commerce 
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has under preparation a pamphlet which is to be known as 
the “Polyglot Glossary of Paper Terms.” This new glossary, 
according to Norman S. Meese, Acting Chief of the Paper 
Division of the Department of Commerce, is being prepared 
with the utmost care as to accuracy, so that all the terms 
used in different countries to designate the same kind of 
paper can be found in one place. The foreign work on this 
important publication for the paper industry is in the hands 
of Marquardt H. Lund, commercial attaché at Oslo, Norway, 
which is the European headquarters for the Paper Division. 
About seven or eight months more will be required to com- 
plete the publication, which will then be made available to 
the trade. 

Employment and Pay-Rolls—The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the U. S. Department of Labor reports that changes 
in employment and pay-roll totals in October as compared 
with September, based on returns made by 41,399 establish- 
ments, in 13 major industrial groups having in October 
4,840,914 employees whose combined earnings in one week 
were $122,578,265, show a decrease in employment in Octo- 
ber of 1.4 per cent and a decrease of 0.8 per cent in pay-roll 
totals. These decreases represent only the employees in 
the establishments reporting, as the figures of the several 
groups are not weighted according to the relative impor- 
tance of each group. Changes in employment and pay-rolls 
in manufacturing industries in October are based upon 
returns by 13,256 establishments in 54 of the principal manu- 
facturing industries of the United States. These establish- 
ments in October had 2,907,026 employees whose combined 
earnings in one week were $71,243,900. Small increases in 
employment were shown in October in the textile, paper and 
tobacco groups. Among the decreases in employment in 
the remaining nine groups of manufacturing industries the 
outstanding drops were in the vehicle (4.9 per cent), leather 
(3.4 per cent), and iron and steel groups (2.3 per cent). Per 
capita earnings in the manufacturing industries in October, 
1930 were 0.6 per cent smaller than in September, 1930. 

Considering the monthly average in 1926 as 100 the fol- 
lowing changes were reported by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics in industries concerning paper: 


Employment Pay-roll Total 

1929 1930 1929 1930 

Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 
Paper and Printing ....103.1 95.9 96.0 109.1 98.5 97.7 
Paper and pulp ........ 96.9 88.0 87.0 100.7 83.6 82.9 


Paper boxes ........... 103.6 90.6 91.5 113.5 93.6 95.2 


Federal Trade Commission Rules—The Federal Trade 
Commission has amended its rules of practice relating to the 
filing of answers to the commission’s complaints, so as to 
complete or clarify the text of the paragraph covering the 
waiving by respondent of hearing on the charges set forth 
in the complaint. The new wording specifies that when the 
respondent waives such hearing, the commission shall be 
authorized, “without a trial, without evidence, and without 
findings as to the facts or other intervening procedure, to 
make, enter, issue and serve upon respondent an order to 
cease and desist from the method or methods of competition 
charged in the complaint.” 

Paper Notes of Interest—A preliminary survey of papers 
and paper troubles in lithographic manufacturing plants has 
been completed by the paper section, U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Representatives of 36 different firms have been inter- 
viewed. During the past month 14 different firms located 
in Cincinnati, Buffalo, Rochester, Philadelphia, New York 
City and Boston were visited. As a result of these con- 
ferences, the following conclusions have been drawn: The 
consensus of opinion among lithographers is that misregister 
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of the design being printed is the principal difficulty which 
they encounter. Other troubles are variation in time of dry- 
ing of printing ink, picking and linting of surface of paper, 
and variation in clearness of design presumably caused by 
variation of the printing surface. An outline of the research 
to begin immediately has been prepared. Plant problems 
will be taken up first. Arrangements are being made to 
carry out tests in a commercial press room for the purpose 
of determining factors which produce misregister. Knowing 
these factors, steps can then be taken to bring about their 
elimination. 

On account of difficulty experienced by the Government in 
purchasing paper towels that will prove satisfactory for 
use after a period of storage, a study has been made by the 
Bureau of Standards. Results so far obtained are sufficient 
to justify further study of the relation of the rosin content, 
acidity and heat treatment tests to the loss of absorbency, 
and additional tests of this kind are in progress. 

An important summarization of the activities of the Bu- 
reau of Standards relative to the causes of paper deteriora- 
tion as presented by B. W. Scribner, at the recent annual 
meeting of the Pacific Coast Section of the Technical Asso- 
ciation of the Pulp and Paper Industry at Portland, Oregon, 
has been made public at Washington by the Department of 
Commerce. An Abstract of Mr. Scribner’s address appeared 
on page 1412 of the November issue of THE PAPER INDUSTRY. 

Shipments of old printed matter such as newspapers, maga- 
zines, and the like may only be imported into the Philippine 
Islands when accompanied by a certificate of disinfection 
or fumigation duly executed by the Plant Quarantine and 
Control Administration of the United States, or by other 
competent public health authorities at the port of shipment, 
under a regulation promulgated October 18, by the Philippine 
Bureau of Customs, and effective 45 days after that date, 
according to a radiogram received in the Department of 
Commerce from Assistant Trade Commissioner Harvey B. 
Roher, Manila. 

A Mexican presidential decree, effective December 14, 1930, 
according to a cable received by the Department of Com- 
merce from Commercial Attaché George Wythe, Mexico, 
decreases the import duty on several articles including “pulp 
of cellulose in sheets, undyed, perforated at distances no 
greater than 15 centimeters, for the manufacture of paper, 
and pulp of cellulose in cakes.” Several increases in the 
rates of import duty are made effective, but do not affect 
paper or paper products. 

By an Argentine custom house decision dated October 21, 
1930, printed cardboard cartons especially made for wrapping 
butter are included under the provisions of article 10 of the 
customs law (No. 11281) of November 29, 1923, whereby 
the import duties paid on wooden boxes, set up or not, 
special wrapping paper, and tin containers, will be refunded 
to exporters of butter and sterilized milk, upon reexportation, 
reports Assistant Trade Commissioner Thomas C. Ballagh, 
Buenos Aires. 

Exports of pulp and paper from Canada during the first 
nine months of the current year were below those for the 
corresponding portion of 1929 according to a recent report 
from Consul Julian F. Harrington, Ottawa. 

Conditions in the Swedish pulp and paper industries were 
not promising with the opening of the present quarter, sales 
being below the level of last year and accompanied by a 
reduction in prices. 

Finnish paper manufacturers have been more successful 
in most instances than the producers of wood pulp and 
boards in maintaining their export trade. 

Postal Regulations—Better service from Uncle Sam’s 
postal operations may be expected following orders by Arch 
Coleman, first assistant postmaster general, who has called 
for strict obedience to the prescribed rules. “Adherence to 
the regulations is particularly stressed” he said, “with 
reference to methods for receiving advance deposits on mail- 
ings and stamped paper, the handling generally of money in 
the transaction of postal business, the giving and taking of 
receipts for the same, as well as proper witnessing, initial- 
ling, and receipting for valuable mails in process of dispatch 
and delivery. Postmasters are again urged to make defi- 
nitely certain that those directly responsible for handling 


the various phases of the work are familiar with and strictly 
follow prescribed rules.” 

Government Publications—Technical Bulletin No. 204 en- 
titled “Timber Growing and Logging and Turpentining Prac- 
tices in the Southern Pine Region” by R. D. Forbes, formerly 
director, Southern Forest Experimental Station Forest Serv- 
ice is an interesting treatise of forestry in the South. Most 
of the information presented in this bulletin was collected 
by the Southern Forest Experiment Station, New Orleans 
between 1921 and 1927. The introduction was written by 
R. Y. Stuart, forester of the Forest Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture. Copies may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents at a price of 30 cents. 

The annual report of the Director of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards to the Secretary of Commerce for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1930 has been published as Miscellaneous publica- 
tion No. 115 and may be procured from the Superintendent 
of Documents for 10 cents per copy. 
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Organize Pacific Coast Association of 
Pulp and Paper Manufacturers 


Sponsored by leading pulp and paper manufacturers on 
the west coast, principally in the states of Oregon, Washing- 
ton and California, the Pacific Coast Association of Pulp & 
Paper Manufacturers was organized recently in Portland, 
thus crystallizing plans that took form last spring in Del 
Monte during the week of the Paper Trades convention. 

Long before that time, however, a booster committee con- 
sisting of George W. Houk, Max Oberdorfer, William 
Howarth and J. L. Murray had been talking up such an or- 
ganization of pulp and paper manufacturers and it was the 
result of this committee’s effort that the permanent associa- 
tion was created. 

Mr. Houk of the Hawley Pulp and Paper Co., Oregon City, 
was elected president; Ossian Anderson of the Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber Co., vice-president, and Elmer Herb, Pacific 
Coast Paper Mills, Bellingham, secretary-treasurer. 

To round out an executive board of seven, in addition to 
the officers, F. W. Leadbetter of the Columbia River Paper 
Mills and the Oregon Pulp & Paper Co., Max Oberdorfer of 
the St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co., St. Helens, Ore., J. L. Mur- 
ray of the Everett Pulp & Paper Co., Everett, Wash., and 
R. A. McDonald of the Crown-Zellerbach Corp., were elected 
directors. ‘. 

The objectives of the newly organized group will eventual- 
ly comprise a wide range of problems connected with the in- 
dustry, but it is the intention of officials to make haste 
slowly and to lay a sure foundation before attempting too 
large a service. Of particular concern in the immediate 
future will be legislative activities that effect the industry, 
the Russian pulpwood problem and forest taxation. 

Membership will be confined to mills actually making pulp 
and paper. The meetings will be unconventional in form 
and will be planned to help the members with practical 
problems confronting them from month to month. Rela- 
tionship will be maintained with the national groups, and 
co-operation with all agencies that are concerned with the 
protection and progress of the industry is part of the plan. 

More economical methods of distribution of mill products 
and general selling operations will find a place in the dis- 
cussions of the new association. 








Hawley Makes Change in Distribution 


The Hawley Pulp and Paper Co., whose plant is in Oregon 
City, announced some changes in its coast distribution pro- 
gram effective November 20, at which time its contract with 
the Graham Paper Co. as sales representative in this ter- 
ritory was terminated. However, the Graham Paper Co. 
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will still handle Hawley lines in points east of the three 
coast states. 

Edward A. O’Neill, formerly with the Oregon Pulp & 
Paper Co. and the Western Paper Converting Co., both of 
Salem, will represent Hawley lines in Portland and Oregon, 
having his sales office located at the mill, from which point 
a telephone trunk line to Portland 14 miles distant will be 
maintained te expedite business transactions through this 
main center. 

Fred G. Stathum, formerly with the Graham Paper Co. 
and the Union Bag and Paper Co., will also act as northwest 
representative distributing out of Seattle. 

Arthur J. Nelson, formerly with Blake, Moffitt & Towne, 
has opened offices in the Robert Dollar building, San Fran- 
cisco, to handle products of the Hawley mill, and N. L. 
Brinker, formerly with the Zellerbach Paper Co. and the El 
Rey Products Co. of Los Angeles, has established representa- 
tive’s headquarters in the Washington building in that city. 

The Pacific coast section is the most important to the 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Co. since about 70 per cent of its 
output is marketed there, including newsprint, sulphites, 
manilas, fruit wraps, butcher’s papers and kraft bags and 


wrappings. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on November 20 
dismissed a complaint filed several months ago by the St. 
Helens Pulp & Paper Co., St. Helens, the Hawley Pulp & 
Paper Co., Oregon City, and the Crown-Willamette Paper 
Co., Lebanon, and Camas, Wash., seeking to compel rail- 
roads to permit stoppage in transit to complete loading of 
paper and paper products. Stoppage privilege was sought 
on a basis of a through rate from the original shipment 
point to final destination, plus stopping in transit charge of 
$6.30 a car. 


E. H. Graham, Harrisburg, has tentative plans for stock 
promotion to finance a plant for the Oregon Straw Fiber 
Process Co. which he heads and which proposes to build a 
$30,000 mill to turn out straw fiber products. 


Protest Against Weyerhauser Permit 


Governor Norblad sent a protest to the War Department 
at Washington on November 24 protesting against the 
granting of a permit to the Weyerhauser Timber Co. where- 
by they would be allowed to dump refuse from their proposed 
sulphite mill at Longview, Wash., into the Columbia river. 
Fishermen who operate on the lower Columbia river off the 
Oregon shore appealed to the governor for assistance in 
getting protection for their industry. 

Governor Norblad made it plain that he was not trying to 
hinder the Weyerhauser enterprise but that he felt there 
might be a way to treat all refuse from the plant and render 
it harmless to fish. 


The Northwestern Pulp & Paper Co. was adjudicated a 
bankrupt on December 1 by Federal Judge McNary in a 
decision handed down as result of a hearing October 14 in 
which directors of the company denied allegations made in 
an involuntary bankruptcy petition filed August 18 by a 
group of creditors. The company was involved in a stock 
selling transaction in connection with raising funds for a 
proposed pulp mill on Young’s Bay, Astoria, which project 
was never completed, with the result that the company’s af- 
fairs together with some of the activities of the promoters, 
were under legal scrutiny. 


Cs) CALIFORNIA C— kee 


The Advertising club of Southern California is sponsoring 
a constructive program to promote the use of paper. The 
exhibits committee was recently formed, headed by Nancy 
Baker Tompkins, of the Zellerbach Paper Company’s offices, 
Los Angeles, who will be assisted by Roy Strong, Blake, 
Moffitt & Towne representative; D. A. Stock, Sierra Co.; 
Alfred H. Siebke of the George H. Morrill Co.; Henry L. 














Stewart, Fred French Paper Co. and Kenneth Holland, 
Carpenter Paper Co. The objective of the club as announced 
by the chairman is to present to prospective customers for 
direct mail advertising the latest suggestions in this field, 
and to this end exhibits will eventually be arranged in the 
headquarters of all paper houses in the. city. 


Philadelphia Quartz to Build New Plant 


The Philadelphia Quartz Company of California, located at 
Sixth and Grayson streets, Berkeley, has announced through 
W. E. Lyons, resident engineer for the project, that plans 
have been completed for three initial units of a new plant 
at South Gate in the vicinity of Los Angeles, where the com- 
pany recently acquired a site. 

The first structures with equipment will cost about $100,000 
and their dimensions will be 70 by 80 feet, 50 by 60 feet and 
40 by 80 feet. Later plans for expansion will bring the total 
investment up to $300,000 with equipment it is expected. 
The company produces sodium silicate and similar products 
used in paper plants. 


Edmund Machold, an executive of the St. Regis Paper 
Company and of the Taggart Paper Bag Company, is making 
a west coast trip visiting subsidiary plants and offices of his 
companies in California and northwest points. He plans to 
return by the Panama Canal. 


W. S. Weaver, formerly in charge of the Los Angeles office 
of the Bates Valve Bag Co., has opened a new office in that 
city at 307 East Third street where he will represent George 
& Sherrard Paper Company in the west coast states and in 
the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. Mr. Weaver is also 
representing the Cameron Machine Company and the Dixie 
Machinery Mfg. Co. 


The Western Paper Stock Co., San Francisco, has awarded 
a contract to Spivock & Spivock, Hobart building, for a new 
building project to cost about $25,000, work to get under 
way at once. The new project will include extensions and 
remodeling in their storage and distributing plant at 2900 
Mariposa avenue. 


Directors of the Crown-Willamette Paper Co., a subsidiary 
of the Crown-Zellerbach Corp., declared the regular quarterly 
dividend last month of $1.75 per share on the first preferred 
stock, payable January 1, 1931 to stockholders of record 
December 13, 1930. The directors also declared the regular 
quarterly $1.50 per share on the company’s second preferred 
stock, payable the same dates. 


The federal power commission on November 24 granted the 
power permit requested last June by the Zellerbach interests 
and George Cameron, publisher, San Francisco, to build two 
projects in Alaska costing about $15,000,000 each, the one 
to include a pulp mill and the other a newsprint plant. The 
Cameron mill will be near Juneau and the Zellerbach 
development about 200 miles farther south near Ketchikan. 


Cc —] WASHINGTON C- es 
Weyerhauser Awards Contract for Plant 


The Weyerhauser Timber Co. has completed plans for its 
proposed 150-ton bleached sulphite pulp mill at Longview, 
and has awarded the contract to Chris Kuppler’s Sons, Port 
Angeles. Work will get under way this month and the mill 
will be ready for operation within a year according to ad- 
vance schedule. 

Announcement of this plant was made last summer when 
it became known that a 700-acre tract had been set aside 
on the Columbia river for some future project. Foundation 
testing has been completed and many of the equipment con- 
tracts have been let already. The pulp mill will be situated 
down the river below where their sawmills now stand. 
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International Reports Deficit 


The International Paper and Power Company reports a 
deficit of $651,004 for the third quarter of 1930 after pre- 
ferred dividends paid during the period, comparing with a 
deficit of $590,650 after preferred dividends in the same 
quarter last year, when the deficit after Class A common 
dividends was $1,187,904. The common dividend was omitted 
in the third quarter of this year. For the first nine months 
of 1930, the deficit after preferred dividends for the three 
quarters was $2,628,262, and after Class A common dividends 
for two quarters amounted to $3,825,609. In the correspond- 
ing time last year there was a deficit of $2,399,203 after pre- 
ferred and $4,187,458 after common dividends for the three 
quarters. The surplus on September 30, 1930, stood at $11,- 
243,723, against $11,894,727 on June 30 last; $15,069,332 on 
December 31, 1929, and $15,636,860 on September 30, 1929. 

Net revenue of the company for the third quarter this 
year amounted to $9,725,208, including other income, com- 
pared with $9,919,714 in the similar period last year. For 
the first nine months of this year, net revenue was $30,472,- 
698, against $23,814,268 in the same period a year ago. The 
balance remaining for dividends totaled $2,245,985, against 
$2,430,668. 

In his letter to stockholders, President Graustein says: 
“The expected growth in income from the company’s Cana- 
dian power properties and from the increasing efficiency of 
its paper mills is being realized, but to date its effect has 
been offset by the lower volume of sales and the lower prices 
prevailing in the pulp and paper business. In view of these 
facts, the directors decided that under current business con- 
ditions the omission of the common dividend was conservative 
and in the best interests of all the stockholders. September 
earnings were larger than those of July and August, due 
in part to reduction of administrative expenses.” 


Macleod Heads Board Group 


J. H. Macleod, president of the Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Company, with headquarters in Sandusky, Ohio, and mills 
and offices in various cities, was elected president of the 
Paperboard Industries Association at the annual meeting 
in the Hotel Commodore, New York, on November 20. The 
business session ended a two-day convention of the board 
manufacturers, during which the association members voted 
to intensify the organization’s work in promoting new uses 
for paperboard for shipping containers and other lines. Over 
a score of industries, members of the New Uses Committee 
reported, have been persuaded to adopt paperboard boxes 
for the shipment of products since the committee began its 
work a few years ago. 


Charles H. Champion is now manager of the paper mill 
department of the R. T. Vanderbilt Company, of 230 Park 
avenue, New York, dealer in clays and other materials for 
paper manufacture. Mr. Champion has a wide acquaintance 
in the industry both as a chemist and salesman, having been 
previously associated with Price & Pierce, Ltd.; the Kalb- 
fleisch Corporation, the Paper Makers Chemical Corporation, 
and the Berkshire Hills Paper Company. 


A. J. Dubuc, well-known paper salesman formerly with 
the Perkins-Goodwin Company, of New York, has joined the 
Northwest Paper Company in the New York office of that 
company at 52 Vanderbilt avenue. The mills of the company, 
owned by the Weyerhaeuser interests and located at Cloquet 
and Brainerd, Minn., manufacture a variety of papers in- 
cluding book, offset, kraft and envelope specialties such as 
the widely known Nortex and Arrowhead grades. The 
patented process which gives these papers exceptional 
strength, folding qualities and cleanliness, has made them 
widely popular. 









The Regal Paper Company, of Pulaski, N. Y., has filed 
notice of an increase in capital from $150,000 to $400,000. 


The A. Dashevsky Paper Company, of New York, has been 
incorporated under New York State laws with a capital of 
$10,000 to deal in paper. S. List, of 276 Fifth avenue, New 
York, represents the new corporation. 


The Chelsea Bag and Paper Company, of New York, is the 
title of a newly incorporated concern to deal in and mer- 
chandise paper and paper products. The corporation has a 
capital of $15,000, and is represented by D. G. Godwin of 
1482 Broadway, New York. 


The firm of Wilkinson Bros. & Company, of 419-421 Broome 
street, New York, one of the oldest and most prominent 
concerns in the paper and twine jobbing trade of the Metro- 
politan area, has been merged with the H. J. Grey Com- 
pany, of 228-238 East Forty-fourth street, New York. The 
name of the amalgamation will be the Wilkinson-Grey Com- 
pany, and the main office and warehouse will be at 419-421 
Broome street. J. M. Wilkinson will occupy with the new 
concern the same position formerly held with Wilkinson 
Bros. & Company. 


The East Chester Paper and Cordage Company, of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., one of the leading paper merchandising con- 
cerns in suburban New York City, has changed its name to 
the Westchester Paper Company. 
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Superintendents Hear Talk on Beater Room Control 


On Saturday, November 29, The Miami Valley Division of 
the American Pulp & Paper Mill Superintendents Associa- 
tion met for its regular meeting at the Floratine Shop in 
Middletown, Ohio. 

Following a delightful dinner, the meeting was called to 
order by the newly elected chairman, Marshall L. Barker, 
engineer, The Beckett Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio. Mr. 
Barker, in a brief informal talk stated, “I appreciate the 
honor of conducting the work of the association in this divi- 
sion for this next year and believe the officers have plans 
for future meetings that will prove of much interest to most 
all members who attend.” In a discussion to secure new 
members it was decided that letters to be signed by chair- 
man Barker would be sent to eligible superintendents, and that 
an enthusiastic effort to secure their membership would 
follow. 

Tom Harvey, Gardner & Harvey Company, Middletown, 
general chairman of the 1931 Convention, was asked to say 
something of plans for the meeting to be held June, 1931. 
He stressed the necessity for each member of The Miami 
Valley Division to co-operate with the various committees 
and himself so that no details would be lacking to make it 
the biggest convention yet held. Practically all committees 
have been named and active work will soon be under way. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting at the Peerless 
Pantry in Miamisburg, Ohio, on Saturday, January 10, 1931, 
with a dinner at 6:30 p. m. 

A. J. Wildman, chemist, Beckett Paper Company, talked 
on “Beater Room Control.” 


Control in the Beater Room 


Mr. Wildman stated in his opening remarks that quite a 
large field of activity could be covered under this title, but 
in order not to make his paper too long he would only 
consider the control of the beating of stock. Let it be as- 
sumed, therefore, that proper furnishes have been worked 
out and have been presented to the beater-foreman in the 
form of written instructions. All the foreman has to do, 
then, is to see that the beaters are properly furnished and 
that the stock is delivered to the beater-chest in just the 
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right condition to gladden the machine-tender’s heart and 
produce the grade of paper in question with the utmost 
efficiency. 

The production of properly prepared stock is a local issue 
and each mill has its own particular problem to handle. 
Under ordinary conditions, two simple tests are all that are 
required to insure the delivery of properly prepared stock 
to the beater-chest, the freeness test, and hydrogen-ion test. 
A good beater foreman can tell to a surprising degree just 
how much he has beaten the pulp in his charge; however, 
he is only human. To get around this element, an apparatus 
has been developed which is known as the freeness tester 
which places a numerical value on a pulp suspension which 
gives an idea of just how quickly water will drain from 
that pulp on the wire of a paper machine. 

It is just as essential that paper be properly sized as that 
it be properly beaten. In the beater room under considera- 
tion, due to control of sizing solutions and accurate meas- 
uring equipment, if sizing reagents were placed in the 
beaters, correct sizing would result. But sad to relate, every 
once in a while, somebody forgot to put rosin-size or alum 
into a beater. Everyone thought these items were in the 
furnish and no one could imagine what could be the matter 
with stuff. Due to the fact that alum was entered last, 
this reagent was usually the one to be omitted. 


This condition is controlled by means of a hydrogen-ion 
test. If the stock shows a test of about pH 3.10, rozin-size 
has been left out. If the stock tests about pH 8.00, alum 
has been omitted. If the stock tests some place between pH 
4 and 5, it is all right. pH is symbol designating the logarithm 
of the reciprocal of the hydrogen-ion concentration of a 
water solution, running from 0 to 14 by which is designated 
the acidity or alkalinity of any dilute water solution. If 
a solution is acid, it has a pH of 0 to 7; if it is neutral, it 
has a pH of 7; and if it is alkaline it has a pH of 7 to 14. 
Fortunately, tests do not run over pH 8 in the beater room. 
This makes the use of the quinhydrone electrode possible. 
In a beater room where highly colored papers are the rule. 
this makes obtaining pH results with a colorimetric method 
almost impossible. But with a quinhydrone electrode, a cal- 
omel half-cell, and a Leeds and Northrup potentiometer, pH 
results can be obtained in two minutes time no matter how 
highly colored the paper stock. 


Control—At the proper time, a beater is sampled and its 
temperature taken. (This is to guard against overheating 
when direct dyes are used.) The sample must have water 
squeezed out until just damp—operator quickly weighs out 
a 50-gram portion on a torsion balance—puts into eight 
liters of water and thoroughly stirs it into suspension— 
draws off three one liter portions, two for duplicate freeness 
tests and one is run through a sheet mold. The resulting 
sheet is first dried on a hot plate and then reduced to bone- 
dryness in an electric oven. It is quickly weighed on the 
torsion balance and the consistency of the stock run through 
the freeness tester is found. The readings obtained from the 
freeness tester can now be quickly adjusted to a condition 
of 03 per cent consistency and 20 C. 

While waiting for his consistency sample to dry, the 
operator squeezes some water from the beater stock under 
consideration into a small beaker and places a small pinch 
of quinhydrone in it. This mixture is tested to determine 
its pH value. 

The system has the following advantages: 

1. Errors are found and corrected before they reach the 
machine. 

2. Produces stock of uniform optimum freeness so as to 
yield paper having the most desirable qualities obtainable 
from the raw material. 

3. Maintains correct pH values in the beaters and on the 
machine. 

4. Prevents overbeating of first beaters on start of new 
order. 

5. Prevents production losses due to off color product 
caused by wrong pH values. 

6. Prevents production of slack-sized paper. 

7. A check on whether filler has been furnished or not 
is obtained by means of freeness test. 
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Mill Executives Visit New Power Plant 


On November 26 about 80 of the paper mill executives 
and engineers of the Kalamazoo Valley were guests of the 
Bigelow-Liptack Corp. and the Michigan Paper Co. 

George B. Van Tassell, representative of the Bigelow- 
Liptack Corp. had arranged for the trip to inspect an air- 
cooled furnace wall furnished by his concern and being in- 
stalled by Lyons and Long of Detroit, in the new boiler 
plant of the Michigan Paper Co., Plainwell, Mich. 

Although this type of wall is not entirely new in the field, 
nevertheless it is the first to be installed in that part of the 
state and was of great interest to the engineers and execu- 
tives. 

After the inspection, the entire party was escorted to 
Ferguson’s restaurant where a regular old-fashioned Thanks- 
giving dinner was served with turkey, stuffing, cranberries 
and everything. Mr. Van Tassell was a very capable and 
congenial host. 

The claims for the new type wall are that maintenance is 
reduced and efficiency increased. The furnace walls of any 
boiler will radiate heat and the principle here is to make use 
of this radiated heat by building a double wall and passing 
air up through the space. Two things are accomplished: 
First, the fire wall is cooled, preventing overheating of the 
brick and retarding the burning out of brick, thus re- 
ducing maintenance cost; secondly, hot air is supplied for 
draft under the fire, being far more efficient than cold air. 

Maintenance is reduced by fewer bricks burning out and 
the bricks, which are furnished by the A. P. Green Co., are 
constructed so that they hang on brackets which in turn are 
supported by the steel construction which supports the en- 
tire boiler structure. Individual bricks can be removed and 
replaced without disturbing any others in the wall. 

The two tiers of brick are nine inches apart, making an 
air space of that amount and all four walls of the furnace 
are so constructed. Air is drawn in at the bottom and re- 
moved at the top by pipes which carry it to the basement 
where it feeds the blower fan which supplies draft to the 
fire. Furnaces are operated with both forced and induced 
draft. 

There are many points of interest about the new boilers 
besides the air-cooled walls. Furnace volume will be 1,500 
cu. ft. with 2.900 sq. ft. of heating surface on the tubes and 
drums. The boilers are four-drum construction with lower 
drum 11 feet above the firing floor, top drum 31 feet from 
the floor and are rated for 275 pounds pressure, but will be 
operated at 150 pounds. 

Integral economizers are being installed within the boiler 
walls at the back. 

Nut and slack Virginia coal will be burned and will be 
conveyed from cars to overhead bunkers by Link-Belt con- 
veyors. From the bunkers the coal will flow by gravity over 
Merrick automatic continuous coal weighing machines to 
five retort, new type Taylor stokers. Total stoker width is 
8 feet, 10% inches. Smoke, or rather gases, will be 
carried away by a Thermix stack furnished by the Pratt- 
Daniel Corporation, of New York. 

Water will be supplied from wells and will be converted 
from 17 grains of hardness to one grain by a Vater hot 
process lime and soda softener and this treatment will be 
supplemented by the Hall system of boiler conditioning, 
furnished by the Hagan Corporation. The latter chemical 
is added at the boiler feed pump by proportioning equipment. 

All auxiliary equipment of the boiler plant will be motor 
driven. 

The over-all measurements of each boiler are, 33 feet 
front to back, 14 feet wide, and 35 feet from firing floor to 
top. 

All instruments are to be furnished by the Bailey Meter Co. 
and a number of combinations are to be noted. Steam flow, 
air flow and steam pressure will be recorded on one chart. 
Furnace draft, boiler outlet to economizer, and economizer 
outlet to stack will be recorded in three colors on one chart. 
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Temperature of gases, boiler to economizer, and economizer 
to stack will be recorded by one instrument. Temperature 
of water to economizer, and water from economizer to boiler 
will also be recorded by a two-pen instrument. 

Indicating gauges will also be installed to give quick read- 
ing of all the above mentioned drafts and temperatures. 

It will be noted that no CO: gauge is mentioned and none 
will be used. CO. will be established by means of a hand 
Orsat apparatus and the air flow and steam flow adjusted 
accordingly. The steam flow must be according to demands, 
of course, but the air flow line on the chart must parallel 
the steam flow line and any change in steam demand must 
be met by a change in air flow so that the CO, will remain 
constant. 

The new two-boiler installation furnished by Combustion 
Corp. of New York City, is the first unit of an ultimate 
three-boiler plant which will displace the old six-boiler plant 
and is the first step in a program of electrification of the 
entire mill which is about 50 per cent electric now. 

When completed, the new power plant will be ultramodern 
in every way, containing three 556 hp. boilers operating at 
150 pounds pressure and the firing floor will be on the same 
level as the turbine room wherein a 2,500 kw. turbine is to 
be installed. The power plant will furnish sufficient power 
to make all equipment in the paper mill motor driven. 

Charles Neil is chief engineer of the company and George 
W. Gilkey, general manager. 





Joint Meeting of Superintendents, Cost and 
Technical Men 


Robert L. Eminger, national.secretary of the Superintend- 
ents Association, was present for the semiannual joint meet- 
ing of the local Supers with the Cost Association and the 
Paper Technologists Club of Kalamazoo. 

After a hearty dinner at the Columbia Hotel, Chairman 
Wm. Seivert of the Michigan Division of Superintendents, 
introduced Mr. Eminger who brought greetings from the 
national officers. 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. Eminger called attention 
to the task of the superintendent in this period of “off busi- 
ness.” It is not sufficient to rest on the laurels of past 
achievement but there is plenty of hard work to do to meet 
the challenge of Pulp and Paper at a Profit. This is more 
difficult of achievement today than ever in the past. 

In place of a second speaker there was a general dis- 
cussion on the subject of waste. 

E. F. Whittington led this discussion and in order to make 
it run smoother had arranged for certain ones to speak 
briefly on the waste at different points in the mill operation. 

In his introductory remarks Mr. Whittington called atten- 
tion to C. J. West’s “Bibliography of Paper Making” and cited 
the fact that, according to this book, there have been 13 books 
and 312 articles published on the subject of waste and recovery 
in pulp and paper mills. 

George Pountain spoke shortly on waste at the wet end 
of the paper machine. The sources of waste, he said, are 
screens, head box, apron, deckle straps, wire, trimming, white 
water and presses. In most of these cases it is impossible to 
prevent the waste and the problem is one of efficient recovery. 
In some mills, unsettled white water is being used on the 
screens and aprons with success. 

The dry end of the machine was next discussed and Art 
Cole opened the remarks by calling attention to the more 
obvious points of waste and then stressed the waste caused 
by uneven paper such as cockles and wrinkles which are 
caused by uneven drying. The evenness of the drying can 
be greatly improved by the use of automatic regulators on 
the dryer sections. 

Discussion was diverted to raw materials and Max Bardeen 
presented figures to show that the quality of rags has de- 
creased enormously in the past few years so as to make an 
abnormally large waste from rags to pulp. Shrinkage as 
large as 60 per cent is encountered in some grades due to 
excessive loading and general debility of the fiber. Cases 
wherein rags had been waterproofed were mentioned and the 








latex present caused a complete loss of the rags besides 
the cost of sorting, cooking and washing. 

Elbert Milham having examined the literature in connec- 
tion with the re-use of paper mill waste had agreed to men- 
tion some of the developments in this field. 

In 1929, 2,000,000 tons of old papers were reworked into 
paper stock. The average shrinkage was 30 per cent or 
600,000 tons, enough to load 20,000 box cars and make up 
a train 240 miles long. Uses to which this waste material 
has been put are numerous, the most important being in the 
mixing of road materials such as asphalt surfacing, also as 
a building material. Core plugs have been successfully made 
and the output from a local mill is for its use as a mulch. 
The liquid waste is spread over the ground and upon the 
seeping away of the water a mulch paper is left. 

The Sutherland Paper Co. has recently eliminated a source 
of mechanical waste by tearing out a complicated drive sys- 
tem which involved 18 belts and replacing them with three 
texrope drives. Walter Crawford contributed this as an out- 
standing example of waste due to inefficient mechanical opera- 
tion. 

The majority of those present contributed to the discus- 
sions which were very instructive. 


Chief Engineers Hear Interesting Addresses 
Steam Turbine Development 


The Chief Engineers Club of Kalamazoo listened to a very 
interesting discourse at its regular November meeting when 
J. L. Kerr, turbine specialist of the General Electric Co., 
presented a paper on the subject of turbines. 

Mr. Kerr based his remarks on years of experience and 
opened his talk with a brief history ef steam turbine develop- 
ment from the old type used for direct motive power to the 
application in power generation and then the various steps 
that have been taken to improve the efficiency. 

Improvements in efficiency have changed the method of 
expression. Whereas the efficiency of the old power plant 
was based upon the efficiency of the turbine or prime mover, 
we now figure on the basis of pounds of coal or even B.t.u. 
per kw. produced. 

Higher pressures and temperature with higher vacuum on 
the turbine also re-heating steam between stages, have all 
contributed to the increase in power plant efficiency. Boilers 
are now operated at pressures as high as 1,200 pounds and 
Mr. Kerr outlined briefly the history of the 1,200-pound boiler 
and its applications. 

A number of slides were shown which illustrated the re- 
marks made by Mr. Kerr and altogether the evening was 
pronounced a very profitable one by those present. 

The Chief Engineers Club, A. E. Woollam, president, is 
composed of the chief engineers and their assistants, of all 
industries in Kalamazoo and vicinity. 


The Modern Boiler 


At the December meeting of the Club, G. B. Pattison of 
Combustion Engineers Inc. was the speaker and he gave a 
== interesting talk on the development of the modern 

iler. 

Mr. Pattison had about 40 slides with him which were 
illustrations of many types and sizes of boilers which have 
been installed in many parts of the country. 

Discussion was quite general, but the matter of the water- 
cooled furnace wall came up several times. Mr. Pattison 
stated that in cases of high rating and high temperatures, 
the fin tube construction was the correct style. In this con- 
struction the space between the tubes is filled with a metal 
strip welded to the side of the tube and this fin is in turn 
backed by an insulating brick and the whole, backed by 
mineral wool about two and one-half inches thick supported 
by steel plates. When operating under full load the hand 
can be placed against the steel plates without burning. In 
the case of lower rating and lower temperatures tubes can 
be spaced about six inches apart with very satisfactory re- 
sults and very small loss from burned brick work. 

When using a water wall furnace, it is necessary to have 
perfect water because of the extremely high temperatures 
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to which the incoming water is subjected in the wall tubes. 

One very interesting comparison made by Mr. Pattison 
was of a boiler of the vintage of 1882 alongside a recent 
installation in the east. If the old boiler had been operated 
at full capacity night and day from the time it was built in 
1882 up to the present time, it would have produced as much 
steam as the new installation will produce in eleven days. 
The capacity of the new boiler is 1,500,000 pounds per hour. 
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Mills Give Attention to Pulpwood Supply 


Although most of the thought among paper manufac- 
turers of Wisconsin is centered on obtaining enough orders 
to keep their mills operating steadily, more attention than 
ever before is being given to future sources of pulpwood 
supply. Perhaps nothing brings the subject more force- 
fully before them than a booklet just issued by the college 
of agriculture of the University of Wisconsin, entitled, 
“Reforestation by Private Enterprise.” 

The latest concern to join the reforestation movement is 
the Consolidated Water Power and Paper Co., of Wisconsin 
Rapids. A staff is being organized, headed by E. B. Hurst, 
formerly wood buyer for the Munising Paper Co., Munising, 
Mich. Denuded timber lands owned by the company will 
be utilized for the planting of spruce. The first beds of 
seedlings will be near Markton. Little planting of a per- 
manent nature will be done until experiments have been com- 
pleted on soils and regions to determine where spruce will 
grow successfully. It will take 50 years to grow spruce 
to the cutting size, but the Consolidated has timber resources 
in United States and Canada sufficient for 36 years, and 
would have to obtain outside wood only for about a decade 
before its first cuttings could be made in its own forests. 

Another step towards the preservation of timber is seen 
at Eau Claire, where the Dells Paper and Pulp Co. and 
the New Dells Lumber Co. have entered into a contract for 
joint consumption of logs from the paper company’s tracts 
containing 60,000,000 feet of timber. Hardwood, hemlock 
and white pine in stands reputed to be the finest in the 
state, will be logged by the lumber company. All the by- 
products will be used by the paper company, the “hog feed” 
for fuel, and the chipped wood for paper. Preference op- 
tions have been given by the paper company also on 150,- 
000,000 feet of additional timber owned by them. W. L. Davis, 
president of the Dells Paper and Pulp Co., is one of the 
capitalists interested in the lumber company. 

In the booklet above referred to, the methods and success 
of reforestation at the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., of 
Nekoosa, are described and illustrated. An introductory 
statement also is published from the pen of D. C. Everest, 
vice-president and general manager of the Marathon Paper 
Mills Co., of Rothschild, and former president of the Amer- 
ican Pulp and Paper Association, showing the need of closer 
co-operation of all users of wood so as to conserve the re- 
maining timber and provide for the future. 

It is pointed out that Wisconsin ranks second in paper 
and pulp production, with its capital investment of $130,- 
000,000 and annual pay-roll of $23,400.00 Wisconsin’s sup- 
ply of spruce would last only three years and the balsam 
13 years, according to statements quoted from Raphael Zon, 
Lake States forestry director. Jack pine and aspen, or 
“popple,” appears adequate in supply. The former supply 
amounts to 37,000,000 cords, with an annual consumption 
of 140,000 cords, and the latter 29,000,000 cords with a 
consumption of 160,000 cords yearly. It is impractical to 
move paper mills nearer pulpwood supplies, and the holding 
of virgin timber also is not considered a solution of the 
problem. “Not until forests are managed to produce net 
growth will it be possible to hold them for long periods,” 
says the booklet. 

Reports from the northern peninsula of Michigan indicate 
that logging operations this year will be reduced 30 per 
cent, owing to a falling off in demand. Orders from paper 





mills for hemlock have declined considerably, and present 
prices will cause timber owners to suspend cutting until the 
market improves. 

Tree planting is proceeding rapidly on the areas set aside 
in Wisconsin for federal forests. About 2,000 acres have 
been planted in the Moquah National Forest, with fire lanes 
around each 160 acre tract, and good roads leading into 
each section. Six thousand seedlings will be set out in the 
Flambeau National Forest, of which 3,000 are furnished by 
the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. The Wisconsin tax ex- 
emption law also is encouraging reforestation. Thus far, 
300,000 acres have been set aside by private owners for 
tree growing. 


Ahdawagam Operating New Carton Plant 


Operations are starting in the new carton plant of the 
Ahdawagam Paper Products Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
The company has followed modern architecture in the con- 
struction of its building of monitor design, and intends to 
replace older frame buildings with the same type in the 
near future. Miehle presses, cutting and creasing machines 
have been installed for the manufacture of coffee, candy and 
macaroni cartons for shelf and counter display, and other 
lines will be added according to demand. International gluing 
machines will be used. 

The Ahdawagam company has been established for many 
years in the making of heavy cartons, solid and corrugated 
fiber board products, and spiral wound cores. Light cartons 
were added to complete the company’s line. George W. 
Mead is president of the company, and the general manager 
is Frank R. Walsh, vice-president. C. K. Crouse is secretary 
and treasurer, and James T. Mader is superintendent of the 
new folding carton plant. 


Additional power will be furnished the Flambeau Paper 
Co., Park Falls, Wis., through completion of a large dam 
and power plant at Crowley Rapids. Two water wheels 
with automatically adjusted vanes will furnish 760 hp. and 
1,720 hp. respectively, the current being carried to the mill 
over a high line just erected. The new type wheel is the 
invention of Dr. Victor Kaplan, of Czecho-Slovakia, and was 
installed by S. Morgan Smith Co., of York, Pa. Allis Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co. generators were installed, and the remaining 
electrical equipment is Westinghouse. The company now 
has four power dams. 


Approximately $100,000 will be spent by the U. S. Govern- 
ment in rebuilding the power dam at Kaukauna, where several 
large paper mills are located. Work will be started within a 
year. The present dam is obsolete and in poor condition, and 
will be replaced by one of concrete and steel. Government 
crews are now completing the Rapid Croche dam, on the Fox 
river near Kaukauna at a cost of about $150,000. Power 
facilities will be greatly improved by these changes. 


Traffic News 


Southeastern railroads and the Central Freight Associa- 
tion have been prevented for the time being from increas- 
ing freight rates on paper shipped from the Fox river val- 
ley. Petitions asking re-opening of the Minnesota and 
Ontario rate case were denied by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the ground that the petitioning lines did not 
serve paper manufacturers in the territory covered, and 
apparently wanted Fox river rates raised so the C. F. A. 
territory rates would not be lowered. The Minnesota. and 
Ontario Paper Co., the original complainant eight years ago, 
was one of the objectors, along with the Fox Paper Co., 
the Menasha Products Co. and the Wisconsin Paper and Pulp 
Manufacturers Traffic Association. 

Another controversy is on concerning freight rates on 
waste paper and related articles from New Orleans, La., 
and Mississippi valiey points to paper mills in Wisconsin. 
Carriers desire to replace commodity rates with a percentage 
of contemporaneous first class rates as far as Chicago, and 
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Machines 


How many obsolescent machines are there 
in your plant...machines that are rapidly 
growing out of date...machines that can 
not keep up with today’s demands in speed, 
production, precision, low operating charges 
...-machines that are eating up your profits 
-..machines that are sapping the very life 
blood of industry? 


If you could reduce your power costs 20% 
with modernized machinery, wouldn’t it pay 
you to scrap the obsolescent friction-ridden 
power wasters? Timken Bearings are doing 
just that in many types of equipment. 


If you could save 80 to 90% of your lubrica- 


tion costs, wouldn’t it be worth your while 


to do away with machines that need so much 
more lubricant? In most types of machin- 
ery, Timken Bearings regularly effect such 
lubricating economies. 


If you could increase the productive time 
of your machinery by eliminating involun- 
tary shut-downs for bearing replacements, 
wouldn’t it pay you to discard undepend- 
able equipment? Timken Bearings make all 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., 


types of machines more dependable in even 
the hardest kinds of service. 


If you could produce more accurate work 
in less time with fewer rejects, wouldn’t you 
have a strong incentive to bring your equip- 
ment in line with modern developments? It 
is being done by Timken Bearings in all 
types of precision machinery. 


If you could cut your maintenance costs 80 
to 90%, wouldn’t it be good business to 
throw out machinery that costs so much more 
for upkeep? Timken Bearings are minimiz- 
ing maintenance in machines of all kinds. 


When you consider that all of these poten- 
tial benefits are available to you in modern 
“Timken Bearing Equipped” machinery, 
there isn’t much room left for argument. 
With this thought in mind, it will pay you 
to check up on all of your mechanical equip- 
ment, remembering that there is only one 
combination that meets every modern anti- 
friction requirement—the exclusive com- 
bination of Timken tapered construction, 
Timken positively aligned rolls and Timken- 
made steel. 
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add another rate from there to Wisconsin points. An in- 
crease of at least seven cents a 100 pounds would be the 
result. Paper mills, through the state traffic association, 
have informed the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
such increases would bar the use of such materials in manu- 
facture in this state in the future, while the conservation of 
waste, on the other hand, should be encouraged. 


Interest in Safety Meetings Maintained 


Winter months are proving an excellent time for safety 
meetings and emphasis on safety education. Most paper 
mill cities are having weekly sessions in which traffic and 
community safety as well as industrial safety are emphasized. 

One mill that is making an admirable no-accident attempt 
is the Interlake Pulp and Paper Co., of Appleton, a branch 
mill of the Consolidated Water Power and Paper Co. On 
Nov. 12 this mill had operated 270 days without a lost time 
accident, and is trying to round out a perfect safety year. 
Another Consolidated mill at Stevens Point had 102 days to 
its credit, and the record of the company’s four plants is 
50 per cent better than last year, with 27 lost time accidents 
as compared to 56 last year. 

Most of the opening sessions of the safety schools were 
addressed by Garrett Burgess, vice-president of the King 
Refractories, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. In his discussion of “Train- 
ing Men for the Battle,” he said 90 per cent of the accidents 
can be avoided. 


In an investigation of river pollution, it has been found 
by L. F. Warrick, state sanitary engineer, that sulphite 
waste discharged into rivers does not poison fish. It depletes 
the water of oxygen, and that is what causes the trouble. 
Cities in the lower Fox river valley are uniting their efforts 
to have the water level of Lake Winnebago set back to its 
point six years ago of 21% inches above the control dam at 
Neenah. This will give 6% more inches of water from the 
large lake storage for use during low water stages and will 
permit flushing of the river to remove pollution and stagna- 
tion, and save the fish now dying in numbers each year. It 
is possible that cities of the valley also will build a met- 
ropolitan sewage disposal plant and put an end to dumping 
into the river. 


The Menasha Paper Corporation, Menasha, is putting up 
an addition 48 by 96 feet in size to house a new rotary 
machine department. The company is preparing the mill for 
resumption of operations after a long shutdown, and will 
continue the manufacture of strawboard. 


George Banta, Jr., president and general manager of the 
George Banta Publishing Co., Menasha, has been elected to 
fill the vacancy on the board of trustees of Lawrence col- 
lege, Appleton, caused by the recent death of George A. 
Whiting, paper manufacturer. 


The Wisconsin Chamber of Commerce has re-elected as 
a member of its board of directors George W. Mead, president 
of the Consolidated Water Power and Paper Co., Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis. 


News of the Institute Paper Chemistry 


Fifty-nine titles have been added to the library of the In- 
stitute of Paper Chemistry at Lawrence college during the 
past month according to the Institute bulletin recently pub- 
lished. The new titles bring the total number of bound 
volumes to more than ‘2,000. 

From the newest of atlases to the latest volume on wood 
technology, the Institute library has included additions which 
continue to bring the collection into a position of greater 
value as a research source. Hjordis Roseth, librarian, an- 
nounces a library equipment in books and periodicals the 
latter totalling more than 80 which, for materials in pulp 
and paper chemistry, gives the Institute collection a posi- 





tion unique among technical libraries of the United States. 

Announced with the new volumes is a list of surveys of 
the leading periodical articles for the months of September 
and October. 

The Institute bulletin published 12 times a year will in- 
clude among other things a regular series of library notes 
designed to acquaint industry and students of the pulp and 
paper field with the literature available at the Institute 
library. 

A research fellowship established by the Masonite Corpora- 
tion of Laurel, Mississippi, as been awarded to E. F. Fore- 
man, Nashville, Tennessee, a graduate student at the Institute 
of Paper Chemistry affiliated with Lawrence college at Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin. Mr. Foreman is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois. 

Notice of the creation of the fellowship was received in 
joint communication from Ben Alexander, Wausau, president 
‘of the Masonite Corporation; Brown Katzenbach, Chicago, 
general manager; and Robert Boehm, Laurel, Mississippi, 
chief of research. 

The fellowship is established for three years and will 
sponsor special research in a definite industrial problem con- 
ducted with the pulp and paper chemistry. 

Dr. Elwin E. Harris, for the past seven years professor 
of organic chemistry in the University of North Dakota at 
Grand Forks, has joined the Derived Products section of the 
U. S. Forest Products Laboratory here. Dr. Harris will be 
engaged in the federal laboratory’s investigation of lignin 
which has just been inaugurated on an intensive basis. 

His work for the M. A. and Ph. D. degrees was completed 
at the University of Minnesota. 


Biron Mill Operates During Expansion 


Operation of an entirely new wood room outfit of ma- 
chinery goes on uninterrupted at the Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper Co. mill at Biron, despite the erection of 
a large new building to house this department. The com- 
pany set up the machinery first and placed it in use so the 
old wood room and its equipment could be razed without 
stopping the mill. All of the structural steel is in place, 
and the walls are going up rapidly. Ninety men are rush- 
ing the work so as to prevent setbacks due to weather. 

The Consolidated Company also is installing a $40,000 
pumping plant at its mill at Stevens Point. Pumps with a 
capacity of 50,000 g.p.m. will solve the draining of water 
from a slough adjacent to the mill, taking the place of two 
3,000-gallon pumps. The company is thus preventing floods 
and helping a project of civic beautifying. 


Net earnings for the first half of this year at the Northern 
Paper Mills, Green Bay, amounted to $244,368, equal to $2.93 
a share on the common stock, after all charges. While sales 
gained only five per cent, the earnings represented an in- 
crease of 30 per cent. Last year the net for the same period 
was $187,439. Operating economies and cheaper power have 
enhanced the showing. The company expects to show a 
much better net this year than in 1929. Orders for Septem- 
ber and October were well ahead of last year. 


Consolidated Now Using Union Watermark 


The Consolidated Water Power & Paper Company, Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wis., has been granted the privilege of using 
the Federation Dandy Roll by the International Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers, and is now producing moderately priced 
Union Watermarked book papers. 

Since the retirement of the Seaman Paper Company, sole 
distributors of Consolidated book papers, from the retail 
field on August 1, this company has established for the 
Consolidated mill various paper merchant agencies through- 
out the country on book and rotogravure papers, and will 
distribute the Consolidated Union Watermarked papers 
through the same channels. 


— 





An executive’s judgment is no better than his information. 
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No Developments in Newsprint Situation 


Another month has passed without any solution being 
found for the serious situation in which the newsprint indus- 
try finds itself. Plans for the consolidation of the industry 
under unified control are proceeding without any setback other 
than exists in the great difficulty of coming to terms. Mean- 
while, suggestions are becoming that the best solution may 
yet be found in the newsprint companies in Canada allowing 
newsprint prices to find their own level instead of trying 
to bolster them up artificially by mergers. It is understood 
that at the meeting of the Newsprint Institute of Canada 
held in Montreal last month there was a general agreement 
among the members that the present time was not a propi- 
tious one for an increase in the price of newsprint and that 
the present price be continued for next year. 

One large financial house in Montreal has come out with 
a market letter on the subject of the price of newsprint, sug- 
gesting that the price level may be found as low as $40 or 
$45 a ton. The contention is that at such prices many of the 
American mills could not continue business, and with their 
tonnage eliminated the more efficient mills in Canada would 
probably work to capacity with fair profits. Then, when a 
normal consumption returns it would seem possible, so it is 
argued, for them to raise the price of their product to such 
a figure as would insure them a good return and sufficient 
earnings to provide adequately for depletion and depreciation. 

As against this, what would happen if the mills were 
brought under unified control? It is considered inevitable 
that production would be concentrated at a fewer number 
of mills and that the higher cost units would be closed down. 
With the lower cost mills operating close to 100 per cent of 
capacity, instead of at 50 to 60 per cent, as now, cost of pro- 
duction would be much more economical and the unit of profit 
would be sharply increased. Even at that, it would seem im- 
practicable to expect the fewer mills, although operating 
more economically at a higher ratio, to produce enough profits 
to carry the entire load represented by the “frozen assets” 
of non-operating mills and the fixed charges on capital. 
Therefore, it is thought that consolidation would inevitably 
be followed by a recapitalization and pruning down of the 
present volume of securities. 

On the other hand, the Trades and Labor Congress has put 
itself on record as being in favor of the adoption of the 
five-day week in pulp and paper mills. In September, for 
instance, newsprint mills, for which reliable statistics are 
available, the average operating ratio was a fraction over 
66 per cent. During the same month some mills produced 
more than 100 per cent of their capacity; undoubtedly such 
mills operated a full working week and must have been 
obliged to make repairs, etc., on Sunday. The adoption of 
the five-day week would have the two-fold advantage of 
distributing employment more uniformly and of making pos- 
sible the mill repair work without conflicting with the Lord’s 
Day Act, which is quite a moot point in some sections; and 
incidentally it would relieve local executives of almost con- 
tinuous Sunday work. 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association has been advised 
from Ottawa that in September 672 tons of kraft pulp was 
imported into Canada from Sweden. This pulp was received 
by Canadian manufacturers of kraft paper to be converted 
into paper in Canadian mills. Neither Ottawa nor Montreal 
officials were willing to specify the Canadian mill or mills 
that imported the pulp, though that is no state secret. The 
tariff expert of the association, together with the Ottawa 
officials, are looking carefully into the matter to discover if 
every requirement of the tariff laws was observed, or if 
there is anything that may legally be done about it. 


Situation of Board Industry Improving 


At a meeting of the Board Section of the Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association held last month, the main business 
was a consideration of the board business, which has not 
been satisfactory for some months. The market for board 
in its several forms was under review on the presentation 
of a report from a committee on ways and means which 
stated that the market had been more or less disrupted 
early in the year by determined competition from manufac- 
turers in the United States who resorted to ruinous price-cut- 
ting, and to a too wide breach between production and con- 
sumption, and as well to the lack of co-ordination between the 
different units in Canada. 

The report, however, concluded with the following optimis- 
tic statement: “This feature (the better quality of the Cana- 
dian product as compared with the United States product) is 
operating to increase the export market for Canadian board 
to the United States and to some European countries. In 
short, the paperboard business in Canada is decidedly looking 
up. It is assuming an ordered and organized habit of life 
and it is likely to very soon become a close second in bulk 
of production in the paper field in Canada.” 


The hearings before the Board of Railway Commissioners, 
in connection with the proposed increase in freight rates on 
newsprint shipped from Canadian mills to points in’ the 
United States, were brought to a close on November 28, 
after five days had been occupied by the opposing counsels 
in presenting their arguments to the Board. A most im- 
posing array of legal talent was on hand to defend the 
interests of the Canadian Pacific and Canadian National 
Railways, in favor of the increased rates, and those of the 
Province of Quebec, the Backus companies, Abitibi Power 
and Paper Co., Ontario Paper Co., International Paper Co., 
and Canada Power and Paper Co., opposing the increase. It 
will likely take some months before the Board of Railway 
Commissioners digests the mass of evidence that has been 
submitted to it, and consequently judgment is not expected 
until early next summer. 


New Mill May Affect Newsprint Exports 


Gerald A. Newman, assistant Canadian trade commissioner 
in Liverpool, in a recent letter to the Department of Trade 
and Commerce at Ottawa, says that a large and modern 
newsprint mill has been constructed on the Mersey river, in 
England. The mill has a productive capacity of 1,000 tons 
a week. Approximately half of this output is contracted for 
by a well-known English newspaper, while it is also known 
that one Manchester newspaper has contracted for a con- 
siderable quantity. Formerly this paper obtained its sup- 
plies from well-known Lancashire mills. 

Canadian mills are finding it difficult to meet Scandinavian 
competition in Great Britain, though the Canadian paper is 
considered to be of a higher quality. While definite figures 
are not obtainable, it is estimated that during this year some 
4,000 tons of Canadian newsprint will come into the port of 
Liverpool, as compared with an approximate shipment of 
100 tons per month from each of the Scandinavian countries. 
Local distribution of imports is roughly indicated by the 
consumption figures furnished by two well-known North of 
England newspapers: one company with an annual demand 
of 5,200 tons, divided its requirements as follows: Canada 
2,000 tons, Scandinavia 1,250 tons, English mills 2,000 tons. 
The other newspaper firm stated that of its yearly con- 
sumption of 12,000 tons, Canada supplies 3,000 tons, the 
remainder being divided between English and Scandinavian 


mills. 
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Closing of Mills May Not Be Unmixed Evil 


Closure and prospects of closure of a number of Canadian 
newsprint mills, is viewed as constructive by many who are 
watching the developments in the industry. Observers hold 
that recent shutdowns may have a definite connection with 
the implementation of merger plans of leading newsprint 
companies. Overproduction has been menacing the news- 
print industry for a number of years; the current business 
depression, with consequent decrease in the demand of news- 
print in the United States, has accentuated the spread be- 
tween demand and supply. Closure of mills, it is thought, may 
represent the first step in plans to bring existing production 
into line with market requirements and place the industry 
» as a whole on a firmer basis. 

It is possible that in closing down the mills the companies 
involved had motives more far-reaching than those governed 
by the immediate situation of the industry. With a potential 
production of 900 tons removed, operations at other plants 
should be quick to reflect any improvement in demand for 
their products. Total rated capacity of Canadian mills is 
11,700 tons daily, and the spread between supply and demand 
would be reduced materially by reducing the productive 
capacity by eight per cent. 


According to figures recently published in Washington, 
the United States has almost $2,000,000,000 directly invested 
in British North America, double the funds in any other 
country. Of this total, nearly $279,000,000 has been in- 
vested in the pulp and paper industry. The four following 
factors have been instrumental in stimulating this invest- 
ment: rapidly diminishing pulpwood resources in the United 
States; lower cost of production in Canada; the regulations 
of several Canadian provinces prohibiting the export of 
pulpwood cut from Crown lands, and the free importation 
of newsprint into the United States. 


Since the first of July, pulp and paper mills from Nova 
Scotia to British Columbia have been striving to keep down 
accidents, one incentive being the Pulp and Paper Magazine 
trophy for “The Safest Mill in Canada.” The fine record of 
nearly every mill for the first half of the period of the con- 
test shows what can be done in the prevention of accidents. 
An especially gratifying feature of the record is the entire 
absence of fatal accidents in the reporting mills, and also the 
fact that the four following Class B mills have a perfect 
score with no lost-time accidents: Milles Roches Division of 
Provincial Paper, Ltd.; Lotbiniére Pulp, Ltd., Danville, Que.; 
Don Valley Paper Co., Todmorden, Ont., and Thorold Divi- 
sion of Provincial Paper, Ltd. 


It is understood that no successor will be’ named to the 
late Edward Beck as Secretary and Manager of the Cana- 
dian Pulp and Paper Association until the annual meeting 
next January. In the meantime, A. E. Cadman will carry on 
as acting-secretary and manager. 





° QUEBEC ° 





Log Floating in Abitibi Up Again 


The Chaboillez river, in Abitibi, scene of many arguments 
over log floating precedence in the season of the annual drive, 
is once more in the limelight. Settlers of the region which 
depend on the river in question for the floating of the yearly 
lumber cut have petitioned the Quebec Public Service Com- 
mission which would give precedence in log floating on the 
stream to the Abitibi Power and Paper Co. and to the La 
Reine Lumber Co., which are represented as the best markets 
for the colonists’ timber. 

The whole trouble connected with log floating on the 
Chaboillez comes from the fact that there is not enough water 
for a long enough period. During some weeks in spring, 





there is plenty of water, but with the freshets out, the 
Chaboillez falls back into the class of a small stream, though 
sufficient to be classed as navigable, another reason which 
the logs have to be out of the way by early summer though 
boat traffic has not yet been reported as congested. 

Upon three occasions the Commission has had to send en- 
gineers to the Chaboillez to straighten out tangles over log 
floating precedence, and ultimately the Commission took over 
supervision itself and set a schedule between companies and 
individuals to protect the colonists whose revenue depends to 
a considerable extent on the sale of the wood they cut during 
the winter. Up to now the Abitibi Company has had floating 
precedence over a section of the river. From the statements 
of the colonists, however, it seems that the settlers want that 
precedence be extended further up toward the source, so that 
the company may tap settlers’ limits higher up the stream. 


_The fact that the lumber company in question is another 


good customer was also put forth. 


Investigate Russian Pulpwood Shipments 


Russian pulpwood, cut by conscript labor and loaded on 
freighters by boys and girls, has enjoyed a lower freight-rate 
for its transportation to the United States than has Quebec 
wood, it was stated by G. C. Piché, chief forester of the 
Province of Quebec. Mr. Piché, who has been investigating 
the Russian pulpwood question for Premier Taschereau, de- 
clared that an inscription on one of the Russian logs brought 
to an American port stated that the wood had been cut by 
political prisoners. More than this, he added, it had been 
definitely established that one of the ships unloaded at Sorel 
was loaded in Archangel in 17 days by schoolboys and school- 
girls from Moscow, who also worked under the supervision 
of armed troops. 

Asked whether Russian pulpwood, a sample of which he 
brought back from Sorel with him, could compete with Cana- 
dian wood, Mr. Piché replied: “Not under the terms of fair 
competition, but when the labor for operation and loading 
is conscripted and not paid, it may easily prove a menace 
in the same way as does coal, wheat and other commodities, 
dumped on the world markets.” 


Jean Rolland, president of the Rolland Paper Co., has the 
sympathy of the paper industry in the death of his wife, née 
Juliette Barsalou, which occurred in Montreal last month, 
after an illness of several months. She is survived by her 
husband, six sons and two daughters. 


The Canadian Allis-Chalmers Co. has secured the contract 
for the turbines for the 275,000-horsepower hydroelectric 
development of the Abitibi Power and Paper Co., at Abitibi 
Canyon, Northern Ontario. The work will furnish employ- 
ment to 300 men for a considerable period. 


Following the resignation some time ago of J. C. Pinch, 
Aubrey Crabtree has been appointed mill manager of the 
Windsor Mills plant of Canada Paper Co., a subsidary of 
Howard Smith Paper Mills. 


A regrettable accident occurred at the St. Lawrence Paper 
mill, Three-Rivers, last month, when Ernest Poirier, aged 48, 
was killed. It appears that a metal pulley became loosened 
from its shaft, hitting Poirier who was talking with his fore- 
man. He was only about 10 feet distant when he was struck 
on the head by the pulley. 


Certain forest areas in the county of Montmagny have lost 
numbers of trees through recent severe windstorms. Former- 
ly, when trees were blown in great numbers like this they 
were allowed to remain on the ground and rot, but nowadays 
all such timber must be salvaged first, the standing timber 
receiving secondary attention.. As soon as a report of wind- 
storm loss is brought in to the Department of Lands and 
Forests, trained foresters are sent to the scene to draw up 
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bn months ago the nitralloy movement of one of our 
new Ashcroft American DURAGAUGES was con- 
nected to a small compressed air hammer vibrating at 
about 1500 cycles per minute. At the same time the 
movement of a commercial gauge was attached to the 
same hammer in the same way. 


Frankly, we don't know how long it will last! But consider 
what this means to you .... here at last is a gauge with 
a practically indestructible movement; a gauge that is 
made to last forever. 


The Ashcroft American D UR AG AUG E is uncondition- 


The hammer has been vibrating 24 hours a day ever since. 
The nitralloy movement still shows no sign of wear, but 





the other gauge movement has been replaced successively 
by a hundred others . . . . including movements taken from 
every make of gauge. The average length of life of an 
ordinary bronze movement was 75 minutes under this 
severe test. By that time the teeth were worn almost bare. 


ally guaranteed for five years, and to be accurate within 
one-half of 1% over the entire scale range. Such a gauge 
could only be produced by a Company with a back- 
ground of eighty years of gauge manufacturing experi- 
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plans for the salvage of the fallen timber, and partly de- 
stroyed timber must be made use of at once before decay 
has a chance to set in. Of late, hardwood trees have been 
treated in the same manner. 


Canipco News 


In his letter to stockholders, accompanying the report for 
the third quarter of the current year, President A. R. Grau- 
stein of the International Paper and Power Co., said that the 
expected growth in income from the company’s Canadian 
power properties and from the increasing efficiency of its 
Canadian paper mills is being realized, but to date its 
effect had been offset by the lower volume of sales and the 
lower prices prevailing in the pulp and paper business. In 
view of these facts the directors decided that under current 
business conditions the omission of the common dividend was 
conservative and in the best interests of all the stockholders. 
September earnings were larger than those of July or August, 
due in part to reduction of administrative expenses. On Oc- 
tober 1st, large additional contract deliveries of power were 
commenced, and preliminary figures indicate that October 
earnings will exceed the dividend accrual on the preferred 
stock during the month. The company reported a deficit of 
$651,004 for the third quarter of 1930 after preferred divi- 
dends paid during the period, as compared with a deficit 
of $590,650 after preferred dividends in the third quarter of 
last year, when the deficit after Class A common dividends 
was $1,187,904. 

The accidental death of Victor Carpenter, late forestry en- 
gineer on the Three-Rivers staff of Canadian International 
Paper Co., occurred on November Ist, near Utica, N. Y., when 
the car in which he was travelling collided head-on with a 
street car. 

Due to the increasing number of new insulating prdducts 
now being manufactured by International Fibre Board, Ltd., 
and the resulting need for closer factory supervision, the 
administrative offices have been moved from, Montreal to 
Gatineau, where the company’s largest mill is situated. 
Howard Stannard, general manager of the company, an- 
nounced that sales offices will be maintained in Montreal, 
Toronto and Hamilton, while western distribution will be 
under the supervision of the T. R. Dunn Lumber Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg. Both domestic and export sales will be directed 
by Charles Southgate, general sales manager. Canadian sales 
will be under the direct supervision of George Willenborg, as- 
sistant sales manager for Canada. 

Geoffrey Shaw, of the chemical engineering and research 
staff of Canadian International Paper, has been transferred 
for special work to the central research bureau of Inter- 
national Paper at Glens Falls, N. Y. 








R. A. McInnis, operating vice-president of Canada Power 
and Paper, has moved from Quebec to Three-Rivers, where 
he is now making his headquarters. 


Gordon & Gotch (Australasia), Ltd., have secured the sole 
agency in New Zealand and Australia for the newsprint 
manufactured by A. E. Reed & Co., Ltd., Aylesford, Kent, 
England, and by the St. Lawrence Paper Mills, Three-Rivers. 


It was announced last month that another 34,000-hp. gen- 
erator will be added to the present equipment of the Paugan 
hydroelectric plant of the Gatineau Power Co., an Inter- 
national Paper and Power subsidiary. This will be the 
seventh such generator and will bring to 238,000-hp. the 
output of the plant. The latter has been designed with a 
view to ultimately housing eight generators with a total 
capacity of 272,000-hp. 


The Shawinigan Stainless Steel and Alloys, Ltd., with 
works at Shawinigan Falls and office in Montreal, has been 
granted a license to manufacture the KA2 and KA4 Krupp 
alloys, embodying the well-known Krupp Nirosta heat treat- 


ment and supervision. This is the only foundry in Canada 
so licensed, and castings ranging in weight up to approxi- 
mately 4,000 pounds will be manufactured. Wood Industries 
Supply Co., Ltd., has been appointed the sole sales repre- 
sentative for handling these alloys to the pulp and paper 
industry. 


The new Canadian plant of the Dennison Manufacturing 
Co., at Drummondville, has begun manufacturing crepe paper, 
and will shortly start up its tag-making machines. 


Canada Power and Paper Position Reviewed 


At meetings of their respective boards of directors, held in 
Montreal on November 27, the regular quarterly dividends 
on preferred shares of Port Alfred Pulp and Paper Corp., 
Belgo-Canadian Paper Co., and St. Maurice Valley Corp., 
were declared. These companies are subsidiaries of Canada 
Power and Paper Corp., and it was also stated by interests 
close to Canada Power and Paper that from all present in- 
dications interest on that corporation’s debentures will con- 
tinue to be paid regularly as it becomes due. These 
debentures are a direct obligation of the corporation and 
are specifically secured by deposit with the trustee of over 
99 per cent of the common shares of several of its sub- 
sidiaries; they therefore occupy an extremely important 
position in the corporation’s capital structure. 

The feeling that interest will be paid is also a reflection of 
the strong position which the corporation occupies in the 
newsprint industry. Not only is it the largest producer in 
Canada, but it has strong affiliations among the leading 
publishers of the world. 





+ ONTARIO > 


Dryden Reports Lower Earnings 


The second financial statement issued by the Dryden Paper 
Co., since the receivership was lifted shows a drop in income 
in keeping with the less satisfactory state of the industry 
during the past year. The report, which covers the fiscal 
year ended September 30, shows a net operating profit, be- 
fore provision for depreciation and depletion, of $177,053, as 
compared with $338,490 in the preceding report. Addition of 
miscellaneous income brought the total to $189,260, while 
adjustments of reserve set up in prior years and not now 
required at $8,062 brought the total available for bond in- 
terest to $197,323, against $351,823 in the preceding year. 
Net interest charges showed a reduction at $85,292, leaving 
a balance of $112,030, from which was deducted $100,000, 
provision for depreciation and depletion, leaving a net surplus 
on the year of $12,030, a figure which compares with $151,704 
in the preceding report. Profit and loss balance is now $162,- 
439. 

The company’s liquid position is well maintained in the 
current statement, current assets exceeding current liabilities 
in a ratio of more than 20 to 1, net working capital standing 
at $850,137, against $854,134 shown in the preceding report. 
The only important change in the company’s balance sheet 
is an addition to property account of over $100,000 during the 
year. Total assets are now $8,119,051. 

In his remarks to the shareholders, president J. H. A. Acer 
stated that the less favorable report for the past year, as 
compared with the preceding year, was due entirely to the 
universal and very severe business depression. At the date 
of the report the company possessed $112,000 par value of 
high grade bonds. During the year the company’s properties 
were maintained in a high state of efficiency. 








The Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway, which 
is owned and operated by the Ontario Government, has closed 
another successful year, and has forwarded to the provincial 
authorities a check for $850,000, which represents a conserva- 
tive estimate of the railway’s net earnings during the past 
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12 months. Large quantities of pulpwood are shipped on 
this line and the railway draws a big income from the wood 
loaded at various stations along the road during the spring 
and summer seasons. Most of this wood is shipped to mills 
in Southern Ontario and the states of New York and Penn- 
sylvania. 


Provincial Paper in Good Position 


Commenting on the position of Provincial Paper, Ltd., 
president S. F. Duncan stated a few days ago that the com- 
pany’s experience so far this year has been entirely satis- 
factory to the directors. Despite a moderate contraction in 
volume of sales, earnings this year will fully take care of 
bond interest and preferred dividends, and provide for the 
usual generous additions to depreciation and surplus accounts. 

Mr. Duncan announced that the company’s five plants are 
operating within 15 per cent of normal capacity, a ratio of 
operation that compares favorably with any other depart- 
ment of Canadian industry., Operating expenses introduced 
during the current year will be reflected in satisfactory net 
earnings and will provide an offset to the slightly reduced 
scale of activity. The recent change in the tariff, whereby 
publishers of farm and agricultural papers and magazines 
will no longer be refunded 80 per cent of the duty on im- 
ported book and magazine papers, is already having a bene- 
ficial effect on the company’s business. In 1928, after the re- 
funding provision was put into effect, imports jumped from 
$80,000 to $800,000 a year, and it is expected that Provincial 
Paper will now be able to secure a large portion of the busi- 
ness that formerly went to foreign mills. 


Improvements in Paperboard Business 


Conditions are getting better in the paperboard line, and 
the mills of the Canada Paperboard Co., in Toronto and 
Montreal, are being conducted on a profitable basis. They 
are operating at from 80 to 90 per cent of capacity. The 
directors are looking forward to an improvement of general 
business and believe the mills will share in it. The general 
office of the company was recently removed from Montreal 
to Toronto, and it is expected that reorganization will be 
undertaken when general trade conditions are more satisfac- 
tory. 

In a recent letter to preferred shareholders and bond- 
holders, directors of Canadian Paperboard pointed out that 
there is hope that the recent tariff changes will prove bene- 
ficial to the organization, though there has been no increase 
in the duties on its own products. The benefits, it was stated, 
mmay come from a better enforcement of anti-dumping regu- 
lations and from the shutting out of foreign paper boxes and 
containers, a line which has received additional protection. 
Further benefits are anticipated from greater activity on 
the part of woollen mills, hosiery mills and other textile 
manufacturers, which are large users of paper boxes. 


The two new 60-inch beaters that the Interlake Tissue Mills 
Co. is adding to its equipment at the Merritton plant are now 
being installed. A new switchboard room, for the purpose of 
centralizing all the electrical controls, has been erected. 


The Ontario provincial air force has suspended flying opera- 
tions for this year, and the last flying boat has reported to 
the general base at Sault Ste. Marie for the reconditioning 
program that will be carried out during the winter months. 
This year the service broke all past records, putting in 14,100 
hours in the air on detection and fire-suppression patrols. 
This constitutes an increase of 2,500 hours over the hitherto 
supposedly unbeatable mark of 1929. 


Alliance Paper Mills, Ltd., has inaugurated a four-page 
monthly house organ of its own, called “The Alliance Coater,” 
the first number of which appeared last month. The com- 
pany has inaugurated this enterprise with the object of 
exemplifying the uses of coated paper and other products of 

























































Nash Hytor Vacuum Pumps are furnished in capacities up to 
and exceeding 5000 cu. ft. of air per min. at 20 in. vacuum. 


SIMPLE... - 
no complicated 
working parts 


The Nash Hytor Vacuum Pump has 
only a single working part. This is the 
rotor which revolves without contact 
in the casing. There are no compli- 
cated parts to require frequent adjust- 
ment or replacement. 


In such services as maintaining the 
vacuum on suction couch and press 
rolls, Hytors can be depended upon to 
operate continuously with little atten- 
tion. Maintenance costs are negligible. 


If you are not familiar with Nash | 
Hytors write for complete information. 


THE NASH ENGINEERING CO. 
161 WILSON ROAD, SO. NORWALK, CONN. 


Nash 
® Hytor 


VACUUM PUMPS & COMPRESSORS 
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EVER INCREASING SALES 
built this New FACTORY 
































It all started 17 years ago . . . a public utility 
engineer discovered a protective covering that 


conquered corrosion ... he called it 
NITROSE . . . for eight years it was tested 
... then a company was formed . . . produc- 
tion started . . . a few industries were per- 
suaded to try it out...IT WAS A 
SUCCESS .. . they passed the good word 
along . . . more customers were added . . . 


more boosters for the “liquid armor that 


corrosion cannot eat”... every year saw a 
big increase in orders . .. every day the 
production problem grew greater . . . floor 
space in the old factory began disappearing 
. vanished altogether . . . something had 
to be done .. . A NEW FACTORY WAS 
BUILT .. . you’ve just been looking at Stocked for immediate shipment at 
pictures of it. Vincent-Gilson Engr. Co., 30 Church St., New York, N. Y.; Lew 
Sales & Engr. Co., 220 Mt. Hope, Rochester, N. Y.; Geo. W. Elspass, 
Used in this and foreign countries, in practi- 412 Auditorium Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; D. B. McConnell, 8437 
+ . Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich.; Robinson, Cary & Sands Co., 
cally every industry to protect iron and steel St. Paul, Minn.; Lee & Clark, Inc., 549 W. Washington Bivd., 


H ry : Chicago, Ill.; Merritt M. Stone Co., 4459 Manchester Ave., St. 
enpesed te “ the corrosive action of acid poe og ee Uhrich Supply Co., 914 Central St., Kansas City, Mo.; 
fumes, alkalis, weather, gases, etc. Cc. L. Williamson, 303 Alaska Bidg., Seattle, Wash.; Sands & 
Camp, 7 Front St., San Francisco, Calif.; Robt. M. Hartwell Co., 
353 E. Second St., Los Angeles, Cal.; Beveridge Supply Co., Ltd., 
702 St. Paul St. W., Montreal, Can.; Roberto Colon, San Juan, 
Porto Rico; Main Office and Factory, Peoria, Ill. 


The NITROSE Company 


1500E Peoria Life Bldg. Peoria, Ill. 
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Alliance Paper Mills with utmost advantage to the users of 
the same. The first number has set a high standard of in- 
terest as well of attractiveness and finish of appearance. 


H. I. Nelson, purchasing agent of the Ontario Paper Co., 
and president of the Purchasing Agents’ Association of Mont- 
real, has been appointed vice-chairman for Canada and for 
the pulp and paper group of the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents. 


Another Abitibi Mill Closed Down Indefinitely 


On November 15, the Abitibi Power and Paper Co. shut 
down its Sault Ste. Marie Division for an indefinite period. 
According to George R. Gray, vice-president of the company, 
the cause of this action is the decreased consumption of news- 
print due to the economic depression in the United States. 
The Espanola mill has been closed down for some time, with 
no likelihood, it is understood, of reopening at an early date; 
and it is reported that the Sturgeon Falls Division will also 
be closed down shortly. 

In order to speed up an order for transformers required to 
operate the huge electrically operated shovels at Abitibi Can- 
yon, site of the 275,000-hp. hydroelectric development under 
construction for the Abitibi Power and Paper Co., Capt. 
Shaylor, manager of Skyways, Ltd., recently made a flight 
from the Canada Wire and Cable plant at Leaside to the 
Ferranti Electric Co.’s plant at Mount Dennis. In this way 
a whole day was saved and the work of winding the coils in 
the Ferranti plant was started within 30 minutes of the time 
of receipt of the order. 

Paul Cymbal, a sub-contractor engaged at the time in un- 
loading coal at the Smooth Rock Falls Division of Abitibi, 
was fatally injured early last month.., 

At a meeting of the directors of Abitibi Power and Paper 
Co., J. H. Black, general manager of the Ontario Power Serv- 
ice Corporation, an Abitibi subsidiary, was elected a director 
of the parent company. He was formerly associated with 
the Spruce Falls Power and Paper Co., and joined Abitibi 
some months ago as assistant to the president, with special 
supervision over water powers. 


Toronto Plant to Make Handmade Papers 


Establishment of a new handmade paper mill in Toronto 
has been forecast in plans being formulated by Don Valley 
Paper Co., of Leaside. The new business will be known as 
Hand Made Papers, Ltd., a wholly-owned subsidiary of Don 
Valley Paper Co., and initial production is scheduled to get 
underway before the beginning of the new year, Norman 
E. Wainright, president of Don Valley Paper, stated last 
month. 

The new company will operate in a plant adjacent to the 
parent company’s mill and initial operations will consist of 
one unit employing some 10 men under the direction of a 
skilled craftsman. Other units will be added as the company 
enlarges distribution, until eventually it is hoped that the 
new industry will employ some 50 to 60 hands. 

France, England and the United States exported some 
$400,000 worth of handmade papers to Canada in the last 
calendar year, and under a protective tariff of 35 per cent 
it is stated by officials of Don Valley Paper that the new 
company will be able to meet this competition by a com- 
fortable margin. 


Buntin Reid Co., -Ltd., one of Toronto’s oldest wholesale 
paper houses, has purchased property at 117-125 Peter St., 
immediately south of Richmond St., on which a new and 
modern paper warehouse and offices will be erected. Demoli- 
tion of existing buildings on the site has already been com- 
menced, and construction work will go on throughout the 
winter. 


Levi Cranell, who played a leading part in the development 
of pulpwood manufacture in Canada, died recently in Ottawa 











‘ Pulling * 


¥ 
, Power? vv 


If you want strength for tension we 
unhesitatingly recommend a steel belt. 
It is far stronger than fabric, rubber or 
leather and will lift more. 


If, on the other hand, you want pull- 
ing power, we unhesitatingly recom- 
mend VIM. It has greater surface 
adaptability, pliability and resiliency 
than fabric, rubber or leather. These 
features are backed by exceptional fiber 
strength, making an ideal combination 
of necessary qualities found in no other 
belting now on the market. 


Because of these properties, VIM 
Leather Belting can be operated at low 
tension, thereby insuring longer belt 
and bearing life—lower power consump- 
tion—and lower maintenance costs. 


E. F. Houghton & Co. 


And All Over 
the World 





Philadelphia, 


Penna. 
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Showing how the new Cincinnatus 
Duoflex Belt, with its unusual cross- 
wise flexibility, hugs the crown of the 
pulley much more ~% than the 
ordinary hard duck belt. is feature 
is especially valuable with small pulleys. 








The reason for the closer pulley-hug of 
CINCINNATUS DUOFLEX Belt is 
the Automobile Tire Cord insert—giv- 
ing remarkable crosswise-flexibility and 
exceptional adhesion under the seam. 





Showing how belt without crosswise 
flexibility will lie on crown of pulley. 











The Cincii 
CINCINNATI 
OHIO: 


New Cincinnatus Duoflex Belt 
delivers more Florsepower - - 


Mazimum power transmission with less slippage—less 
power loss—less belt tension made possible by the new 
construction feature that gives Cincinnatus Duoflex Belt 
greater pulley contact and these advantages— 


1 


MORE HORSEPOWER 


Cincinnatus Duoflex Belt gives maximum power 
transmission . . . hugs the pulley with a gear-like 


grip. 
SUITABLE FOR HEAVY CROWNS 


Fits any type of pulley, large or small, regardless 
of crown, evenly, securely. 


LESS FASTENER TROUBLE 


Can be operated with more slack, less tension, 
consequently less strain on fasteners. 


LONGER SERVICE 


Less belt tension means less slippage, longer life 
and better service. 


MEETS HIGH SPEED PRODUCTION 
DEMANDS 


Flexibility combined with the great strength of 
its hard duck body makes Cincinnatus Duoflex 
Belt the best investment for modern high speed 
operation. 


Put a Cincinnatus Duoflex Belt to work, let it prove to your own satisfaction, that 
it will pay for itself in increased power transmission. 


SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE TO TEST 


ITS FLEXIBILITY 
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at the age of 88 years. He became associated with the Bron- 
son Company of Ottawa in its early days and saw it develop 
into an important lumber producer and manufacturer of 
groundwood pulp. 


May Compel Abitibi Mill to Reopen 


Mayor J. McLardy, of Sault Ste. Marie, has declared that 
the Abitibi Power and Paper Co., which, in taking over the 
Spanish River mills at the time of the merger, also assumed 
the obligations of that company, will be asked to keep its 
agreement with the city in respect to the undertaking to 
keep constantly employed a certain percentage of its em- 
ployees in exchange for tax exemption for a period of years. 

The mill was closed down on November 15, owing to the 
present situation of the newsprint market and the city coun- 
cil is now seeking legal advice on the possibility of compel- 
ling the company to reopen the mill and keep it in operation. 


The Horton Steel Works, of Bridgeburg, of which C. H. 
Scheman is general manager, which some time ago took over 
the business of the Canadian Barking Drum Co., Toronto, 
has announced that it does not plan to make any particular 
change in the design of its barking drums. The company’s 
barking drum sales are now being made from its offices in 
Bridgeburg, Montreal and Toronto. 


Enveloped in a scalding stream of water when a valve 
in a pit in which they were working at the Great Lakes 
Paper Co.’s mill, in Fort William, broke, Jack Knight, Harry 
Schmidt and Thomas Tronson were seriously burned and had 
to be removed to the hospital. 





* BRITISH COLUMBIA + 





Edward Nunn, chemist, who sometime ago was transferred 
from the plant of the Pacific Mills at Ocean Falls to the 
West Lynn, Ore., mill of the Crown-Zellerbach Corp., parent 
company of Pacific Mills, has now been transferred to the 
Camas, Wash., mill of the same company. 


The Westminster Paper Mills was recently honored by a 
visit from nearly 60 leading business men of New Westmin- 
ster, who formed part of the delegation of the Kiwanis, 
Rotary and Gyro service clubs who were making a tour of 
some of the leading industries of the city. The visitors were 
shown the conversion of wood pulp into the specialties pro- 
duced by the company, such as colored waxed tissue, various 
kinds of crepe papers, and similar products. 


I. H. Andrews, chief chemist of the Powell River Co., was 
recently elected vice-chairman of the Pacific Coast Section of 
the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry. 
Mr. Andrews is particularly well-known through his work in 
connection with newsprint and ink penetration. 


Assistance from the Provincial Government is now being 
sought by the B. C. Loggers’ Association in a scheme to send 
back to coast logging camps between 5,000 and 6,000 unem- 
ployed loggers in Vancouver. The men whom the associa- 
tion hopes to care for in its camps are single men who con- 
stitute approximately 90 per cent of the 7,000 unemployed 
loggers now estimated to be approaching destitution at 
Vancouver. 


Plans for a new sea-coast highway, next year, linking Van- 
couver with the papermaking town of Powell River and all 
settlements between, were announced recently by Hon. N. S. 
Lougheed, provincial minister of public works. Engineers 
are now busy locating the final stretches of this road and the 
terminal points of the two motor ferries which will be needed 
to carry traffic over the large water gaps in the route. 

















































»Longer 
valve life 


Bot Poel SY 








NO. 375 
>>> BRONZE GATE VALVE <<< 


in Powell Valves, Design, Workmanship and Materials combine to 
produce longer valve life. The renewable seat and disc feature 
also prolongs the useful life of Powell Valves. 

THE WM. POWELL CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


POWELL 
VALVES 
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Are your beaters obsolete? 


Horne’s beaters for all grades of 
stock are modern in every detail of 
engineering and construction. 





J. H. Horne & Sons Co. 


Established 1864 
Lawrence, Mass., U. S. A. 





Fourdrinier Paper Machines—Conventional Type and Removable Fourdriniers—Cylinder Paper and Board Machines—Beating Engines (Horne 
patent and Hollander) Standard and High Speed Types—Washing Engines—Jordan Engines, Pulley and Motor driven, equipped with anti-fric- 
tion bearings, if desired—Single and Duplex Paper and Board Cutters. Pope Conservators, Brushing Engines and Screens. 
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Winnipeg Offered New Power Supply 


From the most northern point of the continent where an 
attempt has been made to develop hydroelectric current, an 
offer has been submitted to Winnipeg for supplying prac- 
tically unlimited quantities of power. This is the spectacular 
proposition submitted to the Winnipeg Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission from the British Dominions Power Co., Ltd., by 
president Sir Reginald Brade. His company has a concession 
to develop White Mud Falls on the Nelson River, 400 miles 
north of Winnipeg. It is estimated approximately that the 
site can produce some 6,000,000 hp., and the first delivery he 
offers to make under contract will be in 1935. 

No price is named, but it is intimated that the power can 
be supplied at very low rates in large blocks, provided that 
the civic hydro will take delivery at the Nelson River plant, 
thus standing the expense of construction of transmission 
lines. The concession was granted to the British company 
two years ago and renewed for another period this year. It 
involves, it is said, expenditures for the initial outlay of 
$5,000,000. 

The letter from the president suggesting that negotiations 
be commenced at once suggested 1935 as the date for the 
commencement of the contract and said that biocks of power 
could be supplied from 20,000 to 100,000 horsepower. 





* NEW BRUNSWICK + 











Bathurst Operating on Reduced Scale 


It is reported that the Bathurst Power and Paper Co., will 
continue the present reduced scale of operations until an im- 
provement has taken place in the marketing conditions. The 
mill is operating one of its two paper machines, producing 75 
tons of newsprint daily for six days a week, instead of 140 
tons when both machines are running. In addition, the kraft 
paper mill is idle on account of present market conditions. 

It is reported that earnings for the current year, before 
depreciation but after depletion into cost of wood at the rate 
of $1 per cord, will probably be in excess of $150,000, as com- 
pared with $281,000 on a similar basis last year. Since the 
beginning of the year the company has operated at an aver- 
age of 64 per cent of capacity, though at present it is con- 
siderably below this figure. As to the kraft mill, which was 
closed down last July, it is believed that the company’s in- 
ventories of kraft will be depleted by the first of the New 
Year, when the directors: may consider re-opening it. 


The esteem and affection in which he is held by his business 
associates in various enterprises in Canada were effectively 
expressed to Angus McLean of Bathurst, recently elected 
president of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce, and for- 
merly president of the Bathurst Co., at a dinner given re- 
cently in his honor at the Union Club, St. John. During the 
evening he was presented with a handsome sterling silver 
tray, on which was engraved the object of the gathering. 
The following day Mayor W. Walter White, of St. John, pre- 
sented him with the freedom of the city before a gathering 
of prominent citizens and civic officials. 


The Nashwaak Pulp and Paper Co., has asked for a sub- 
stantial reduction in the minimum tax for water which has 
been supplied to the Fairville mill under a contract from the 
city of St. John. The contract was for 20 years and still 
has 12 years to run. Under the agreement, the city was to 
furnish 1,000,000 of water ‘daily for $2,500 annually, with an 
extra fee of a half cent per 1,000 gallons daily for water 
used in excess of the 1,000,000. The minimum sum to be paid 













































Biggs Welded Rotary Digester of Enduro KA2-S 


Biggs Welded Enduro 
Digesters Now Offer 
a Double Efficiency 


IGGS All-welded Digest- 

ers have long since earned 
a permanent place in the paper 
industry. They have con- 
quered the dangers caused by 
the excessive stress and strain 
of expansion and contraction. 
They have introduced a new 
low cost of operation and 
maintenance, especially under the severe working 
conditions which prevail in the chestnut chip and 
other special processes. 





Biggs now offers, also, the advantages which 
spring out of special alloy construction, such as 
Enduro KA2-S. Cooking and bleaching equipment 
fabricated by Biggs of these corrosion-resisting 
metals protects the raw materials from rust and 
“spotting™’, still further cuts the cost of mainte- 
nance, and, since depreciation is all but eliminated, 
stands up almost forever. 


Biggs builds the following type of equipment: 


Riveted Globe Rotary Digesters 
Cylinder Rotary Bleaching Boilers 
Tumbling Digesters, Welded or Riveted 
Sulphate and Sulphite Digesters 
Penstocks, Pipe Lines 
Steel Stacks 


General Steel Plate Construction, 
‘\ Welded or Riveted 


J Welded Globe Rotary Digesters 5 














The Biggs Boiler Works Co., Akron, Ohio 
New York, Detroit 








BIGGS 22" 
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was $2,500. The company has closed its mill and is trying 
to lease or sell the property. It explained that a reduction in 
the cost of the water would be of considerable help in leasing 
or selling the property, as the succeeding industry would not 
require nearly as much water as is necessary for the manu- 
facture of pulp. 


Dalhousie Mill Starts Up Third Machine 


The new 226-inch newsprint machine, built by Pusey & 
Jones Corp., Wilmington, Del., was started up in the Dal- 
housie mill of New Brunswick International Paper Co. on 
November 19. Within an hour after starting up, the ma- 
chine was turning out shipping rolls at 1,000 feet per minute. 
Fully clothed, the machine operated several hours at 1,400 
feet per minute, noiselessly and without vibration. The 
power required to run the machine proved to be exceptionally 
low. The machine is now turning out newsprint at the rate 
of 150 tons per day, and it is confidently expected that it 
will eventually turn out an average of 200 tons per day. 

The mill has been constructed to house four machines. The 
first two were started up early this year, and the fourth is 
at present being installed. In order to furnish the additional 
power required for the increased production at Dalhousie, 
the St. John River Power, another International Paper and 
Power subsidiary, has installed the fourth and last 20.000-hp. 
generator in its Grand Falls hydroelectric plant which is now 
generating its full capacity. 





¢ NOVA SCOTIA ¢ 





Mrs. Maria Barker Jones, aged 90, widow of Charles Goode 
Jones of Montreal, recently died at Liverpool, N. S., at the 
home of her son, Col. C. H. L. Jones, president of the Mersey 
Paper Co. In addition to Col. Jones, she is survived by two 
sons, Walter Jones, of Paris, France, and Beverley Jones, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








RYERSON 


IMMEDIATE STEEL FOR 
MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR 


When something breaks . . . and steel is 
needed in a hurry . . . you can depend 
upon Ryerson for quick action. Complete 
stocks of all steel products, including: 
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Bars Wire Babbitt Metal 
Shapes Chain Tool Steel 
Structurals Turnbuckles Bar Iron 
Rails Shafting Refined Iron 
Plates Boiler Tubes Floor Plates 
Sheets Boiler Fittings Safety Treads 
Rivets Corrugated Sheets Small Tools 
Bolts Concrete Reinforcing Machinery 
Nalls Welding Rods 
Write for the Journal and Stock 
List —the “key” to Immediate 
Steel. 
JosePu T. RYERSON & SON tne 
imo Milwaukee St. Louis Cincinnati Detroit 
eland Buffalo Jersey City Philadelphia Boston 


STEEL 
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Report on Paper Trade 


The holding of the Imperial Conference in London during 
the last few weeks has naturally turned the attention of 
many in the paper industry to the question of Empire trade, 
and it has provided an opportunity for most of the trade 
journals and trade associations to review the position of the 
paper trade in respect of our relations with other member 
countries of the British Commonwealth. 

To the end of establishing closer relations within the Em- 
pire, the premiers of four of the Overseas Dominions are to 
give special tariff preferences to British goods for some 
equivalent preference on the home market in favor of goods 
exported by the respective Dominions. 

As far as Australia is concerned, a preference has been 
given for some years in favor of British and Canadian paper, 
although Canada’s favored treatment has been of more re- 
cent standing. 

The present financial difficulties through which Australia 
is passing make it difficult to forecast what the position 
may be in the near future; but until comparatively recently 
newsprint, printing papers, and writings from Empire mills 
over certain sizes were all admitted at Australian ports free 
of duty, and paper:from other sources extracted a duty of 
approximately $15 a ton. To meet the present exigencies 
a duty of about five dollars a ton has been put on British 
paper imports into Australia, and the same amount has 
been added to existing duties payable on paper from 
other sources. On wrappings there is a duty of two shil- 
lings a hundredweight less on Empire imports than on those 
from countries outside the Empire, and on other wrappings 
there is a preference in our favor of 20 per cent. 

New Zealand imposes a tariff on all paper except certain 


- 





—1,000,000,000— 


In 38 years of design and manu- 
facture of water filters and soft- 
eners, Hungerford & Terry have 
installed an aggregate daily capac- 
ity of more than one billion gallons. 


This experience has enabled 
them to aid paper and other manu- 
facturers to improve their products 
and reduce their costs of uc- 
tion by the proper treatment of that 
important material—water. 

Is your water supply properly 
protected to insure efficient 
mill operation and the est qual- 
ity in your productP lungerford 
& Terry Engineers will investigate 
your conditions and report to you 
fully without obligation. 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY 


INC. 
CLAYTON, N. J. 
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ELIANCE ELECTRIC DRIVES 
for WINDERS... 


give these 
ADVANTAGES 


it 


A DIRECT DRIVE WITH 
FEWER PARTS. THAT . 
LESSENS MAINTENANCE 





‘CONVENIENT, ACCURATE. 
SAFE CONTROL 



















SAVING OF . 
FLOOR SPACE 


SE Rte, : 3 a 


Reliance Electric Drive (Patent No. 1720118) applied to a Moore and White Four-drum Winder and Slitter. 
Diameter of drums 20 inches, face 216 inches. 


The variables and uncertainties inherent in are made with the assurance of obtaining 
a belt drive for winders are removed by uniform results. 

Reliance Electric Drives. These simplified Rolls are started evenly. As the size of the 
direct drives give you accurate control to roll increases the winding tension is varied 
meet all the conditions which have to do automatically, the hardness of the roll is 


with the making of good rolls. Adjustments reduced to just the right degree. 





RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1058 Ivanhoe Road Cleveland, Ohio 


Branches: Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit. Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Toledo. 
Representatives: Denver, Kansas City, Mo., Knoxville, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. 


RELIANCE®,, MOTORS 
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kinds of sulphites, but gives a distinct preference to British 
paper, the import duties being 40 and 20 per cent respec- 
tively. 

A preference on newsprint paper has been granted by 
South Africa, in so far that Empire products are admitted 
free, while for foreign newsprint a duty of five per cent is 
paid. All other classes of paper from whatever source are 
admitted free. 

There are three different tariffs for paper in Canada, and 
the British rate is the lowest in each case. An intermediate 
rate is offered to Norway, Sweden, Belgium, and Finland, 
and all other countries have to pay a general rate, including 
Germany, and, of course, the United States. 

The importance of taking as many steps as possible to 
cement Empire relations is obvious when one peruses the 
figures showing the proportions of paper sent to countries 
within the Empire in relation to those sent to outside markets. 
Of 250,000 tons of paper exported from British mills last 
year 90 per cent was sold to customers within the Empire. 
Of this more than half was sent to Australia, and the next 
best buyer was New Zealand. Owing to the severe trade 
depression in Australia, and also to the extension of the 
preference to Canada our exports to, that country decreased 
12% per cent this year, although they had shown a steady 
inerease during the last few years. This was fortunately 
partly counterbalanced by increased buying on the part of 
New Zealand; but so far our figures this year are 10 per 
cent lower than last year’s figures. 

South Africa and British India (which grants no preference 
at all upon British made paper) have purchased less this 
year than last. In India there is the further disadvantage 
of a boycott on everything British by the native merchants. 
Canada only takes from us handmades and certain other 
varieties of high-class papers, for she is able herself to pro- 
duce all grades of printings and writings. 

The abolition of preferences on the part of our Empire 
customers would be welcomed by many European paper mills, 
many of which have a productive capacity greater than is 
warranted by their existing sales. Our own consumption of 
paper is a little over 2,200,000 tons per year, and British mills 
last year produced 1,400,000 tons, of which we exported 250,- 
000 tons, leaving about 1,150,000 towards the home consump- 
tion. We imported nearly 1,000,000 tons, about 25 per cent 
of which came from Canada and Newfoundland. Of the 
balance about 200,000 tons was wrapping paper, which is 
subject to an import duty of 16% per cent. This duty is also 
applied to Canadian wrappings, and the result of this is that 
of the total of wrapping imports only 2,500 tons comes from 
Empire mills. This import on Canadian papers is not so un- 
fair as it may at first appear, for she imposes a duty of 10 
per cent on all printings and writings coming from the home 
country. 

British papermakers as a whole are in favor of a general 
import duty on all kinds of manufactured paper, somewhat 
on the lines of the existing safeguarding duty on wrappings, 
and it is considered that by putting a tariff on paper from 
all foreign mills of 16% or 20 per cent, and only charging 10 
per cent on that from Canada and Newfoundland, the British 
paper trade would be almost revolutionized. It has also been 
suggested that it might even be an advantage to arrange for 
the British papermaker to buy Canadian wood pulp instead of 
that from the continent. 

As to the position of British newsprint, this has reached 
a consumption figure of 1,000,000 tons a year, and the mills 
have an estimated annual output of something over 700,000 
tons, of which 100,000 tons is shipped abroad, mostly to Aus- 
tralia, leaving 600,000 tons to meet a million ton demand. 
Two huge new mills which will shortly be set working will, it 
is estimated bring up the capacity to 900,000 tons, the re- 
maining figure being made by imports from Canada, New- 
foundland, Scandinavia and Finland. 


At the annual meeting of the London Express Newspapers, 
Ltd., held recently, the chairman stated that the present 
newsprint consumption of their company was at a rate of 
90,000 tons a year and to safeguard their future newsprint 
requirements they had taken a half share in the Bowater’s 


DO YOU 


KNOW! 





Or Are You 
Taking It For Granted 


that the felts you are now replacing 
on your machine every few days are 
the very best felts for your particular 


requirement? 


Satisfactory water removal is impor- 
tant, ’tis true . . . but not the whole of 
the story. Are your present felts 
showing the wearing qualities you 
have the right to expect? That also 
is important. 

It would pay you to check up by 
switching over to Orrs for a spell. 
Mills that try this method of check- 
ing up usually learn something about 
the relative merits of various brands 
that stands them in good stead ever 
after. 


Orrs are also unexcelled for 
their water-removing qualities. 


Consult the nearest Orr representative. 


The Orr Felt & Blanket Co. 
Piqua, Ohio 
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5 o'clock 


Miss Keys” 


ODAY we dictate 

our instructions 
and letters into a ma- 
chine. A stenographer 
takes them off and 
pounds them out at the 
rate of 60, 70, 80 words a minute 





Our grandfathers actually, as well as literally, took 
their pen in hand. The copy books of the day 
testify to the laboriousness of letter writing. If 
speed was emphasized, legibility suffered. And 
many was the problem left to solve itself for want 
of a letter. 


But great as is this difference between the type- 
‘ writer and dictating machine and long hand, it is 
no greater than the difference between the first 
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felt made by Shuler and Benninghofen in 1858 and 
the Hamilton Felt you use today. 


In every Hamilton Felt is the experience gained in 
these 72 years. It is this experience that dictates 
the entire process of making these felts which com- 
bine strength with great water removing qualities; 
that save in steam and production costs; that wear 
longer and produce better paper with less down 
time for washing; that make money for the wise 
manufacturer who uses them. 


Your check sheets will show you how much this 
experience means to you. After your experience 
with one Hamilton Felt you'll be satisfied with 
nothing else. Try one. 





if Hemiiten Felts are SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, Hamilton, O. 


lines full width of felt Miami Woolen Mills Established 1858 
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$1,000,000. This tying up of productive capacity with news- 
paper concerns is likely to be further extended. 





i + NEW ENGLAND + 








Bucksport Mill in Operation 


Operations at the new Bucksport, Me., newsprint mill of 
the Maine Seaboard Paper Co., began on November 27, 
Thanksgiving day, with little ceremony but with great re- 
joicing in that town whose population has expanded ma- 
terially because of the building of the ultramodern, 300-ton 
newsprint mill. Production will be slowly stepped up to the 
maximum and apparently sufficient contracts are insured for 
full time operation. 

The company will operate both of its 228-inch fourdriniers, 
using for the present power supplied by the Central Maine 
Power Co.’s steamship Jacona. This vessel was taken over 
by the Power company and equipped with a large steam 
plant with which substantial horsepower can be delivered to 
needed industries or public utilities along the Maine coast. 

The Maine Seaboard Paper Co. is a subsidiary of New 
England Public Service Co., controlling also the Central 
Maine Power Co., and numerous other industries of the 
Pine Tree State with a considerable interest in Cushnoc 
Paper Co., at Augusta, another newsprint producer. The 
Bucksport mill has its own power plant equipped for burn- 
ing either oil or coal (it is understood oil will be used at 
present) but will need large supplementary power which it 
will get in the form of electrical kw.h. from Central Maine 
Power Co.’s new plant at Bingham when that is ready fer 
operation in the near future. 

The new mill will make its own sulphite and groundwood, 
being equipped with three digesters and ten hydraulic mag- 
azine grinders. Wood will be obtained from the Provinces 
or from northern Maine and paper will be shipped either by 
water or rail as the traffic department of the company finds 
most advantageous. Recently an old-time lumber company 
in northern Maine was taken over for the large timber 
limits which it owns in that section. 


Traffic Items 


An important hearing took place November 18 at the 
office of the New England Freight Association in Boston 
for the purpose of considering the complaints of paper man- 
ufacturers and wood pulp importers against the cancellation 
of commodity rates on wood pulp from Portland, Me., via the 
Grand Trunk R. R. to Maine Central stations. 

The Maine Central R. R. lost much of its water front prop- 
erty in a fire about a year ago and proceeded to rebuild on 
a modern scale and enlarge its Portland Terminal Co. plant. 
At the docks of this plant, new and improved equipment 
capable of handling ten bales of pulp in one sling load, 
and with total maximum capacity of 140 tons hourly dis- 
charge, which it is expected will be raised to 160 tons, have 
been installed. However, the dock is able to accommodate 
but two steamers at once which offsets its potential storage 
capacity of 24,000 tons. This, however, will soon be in- 
creased by an additional 18,000 tons of storage space. It is 
the purpose of this carrier to divert imported pulp to these 
new piers and equipment. 

The Grand Trunk company’s pier capable of accommodat- 
ing eight steamers has been handling most of Portland’s 
rapidly growing pulpwood cargo. It can store 25,000 tons, 
and if necessary some substantial addition to that. Fre- 
quently, many steamers arrive at Portland simultaneously. 
Under the new arrangement, the Maine Central refusing to 
absorb all the switching charge of the Grand Trunk and 
refusing commodity rates to that carrier as in the past, 
Maine mills would be forced to pay a severe penalty on 
every pound unloaded at the Grand Trunk pier. Further- 


more, a preponderance of the Portland pulp imports are 
destined for movement to the middle west via the Canadian 





Mersey Paper Mills, Ltd., amounting to approximately 








2 pumps 


Battery of 12 Warren Stuff Pumps in a large mid-western mill. 
were put in on trial, 177 are now in daily operation in this and other mills 
owned by the same company. 


\ \ arren pumps 


are built to stay on the job 24 hours a day, 
day in and day out . . . put one to work 
where service is severe or operating condi- 
tions vary widely. Shafts are extra heavy at 
impellers and bearings to prevent vibration 
and deflection; liberal clearances maintain 
original efficiencies over a long period of 
time and prevent unnecessary wear on case 
rings; tongue and groove construction of all 
interior parts eliminates bolts and pins liable 
Bulletins 


to work loose and cause trouble. 


or estimates? 







St Pump 


Agencies in all principal cities. 
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PIONEERS SINCE 183 IN THE MANUFACTURE OF PAPER MILL AND WOOD PULP MACHINERY 


HOLYOKE Cotton and Paper 
Rolls are precision rolls. Not 
theoretically so—but actually. The 
result is a higher quality paper 
of ae ~ oo you are run- 
i in finish through- 

HOLYOKE Engineerin, 3 
‘ae reason for OLYO 
Leadership for the past 65 ~y 








LONGER 
Live 


ONG LIFE in paper and cotton rolls designed and 
[° built by Holyoke Engineers is due to the hundred 
and one important details which they refuse to 
overlook. The Outstanding Holyoke-Roll qualities 
of Resiliency, Uniformity, Long Life, and Heat 
Resistance are all insured by this insistence upon at- 
tention to the finer points of engineering construction. 


Write HOLYOKE MACHINE CO., HOL- 
YOKE, MASS., Manufacturers of Super Calen- 
ders, Platers, Cotton and Paper Rolls, Washing 
and Beating Engines, Wood Pulp Grinders, 
Barkers, Chippers, Rag and Paper Dusters, 
Rag Cutters, Hydraulic Pumps and Presses, 
Hercules Water Wheels and Governors. 
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National R. R. and those middle western buyers will insist 
on Grand Trunk berthing of their steamers, for under the 
new arrangement the Grand Trunk would not absorb any 
switch from the Maine Central. 

Representing the Association of American Woodpulp Im- 
porters and protesting was Mr. Fox; for the International 
Paper Co., A. J. Campbell; for the Great Northern Paper 
Co., A. P. Lane; for the New England Paper & Pulp Traffic 
Association, C. L. Whittemore. There were also representa- 
tives of shipping companies, other paper mills and traffic 
managers of wood pulp importers. 

It is proposed by the Maine Central R. R. to maintain a 
temporary switch absorption until July next, to enable im- 
porters to dispose of their 25,000. tons of unsold pulp in 
storage at Grand Trunk docks in Portland. This, importers 
declared, to be an almost impossible feat in the face of 
market conditions. They pleaded for a free and open port 
with more liberal rather than restricted facilities for the good 
of the importer, the Maine and the western papermakers. 
Rates are the same from either railroad’s piers to any con- 
suming point. With a tremendous growth looked for in the 
receipts of pulp at Portland due to the shipments from the 
west coast to the S. D. Warren Co., and other mills, and to 
the greater use of Portland by western mills importing from 
abroad, every facility is needed. 

The policy of the Maine Central R. R., called shortsighted 
by paper interests, further embrace a plant to reduce pulp 
commodity rates from its own piers to consuming points on 
its own lines as follows: to Brunswick present 8c, proposed 
7.50c; Rumford now 12.50c, proposed 10.50c; Fairfield, 12.50c, 
proposed 10.50c; Old Town, 11.50c, proposed 12.50c; Gilman, 
Vt., 13c, proposed, 11.50c. 

Other rate proposals or changes in New England include 
a proposal to rate pulp from Boston to Hudson Falls, N. Y., 
from 20.50c to 19¢c to put Boston on a parity with New York. 
There is a very marked tendency to grant Boston equality 
of rate treatment on imported wood pulp to certain sections 
of New York State. 

Rates on mill wrappers from Edmunston, N. B., to 
Augusta and Bucksport, Me., 24c and 23c respectively, to put 
the first named point on a parity with Madawaska. 

The rate on china clay from Bennington, Vt., to East Rye- 
gate, Vt., will be reduced from 23.50c to 20c. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. announces the adoption 
of a group health and non-occupational accident insurance 
plan for its employees by the American Reinforced Paper 
Co., of Attleboro, Mass. The cost is shared jointly by com- 
pany and employees. Sickness and accident benefits of $15 
weekly are provided for, besides visiting nurse service and 
a health advisory bureau. 


Paper Trade Association Meeting 


President Albert Smith of the Boston Paper Trade As- 
sociation, presided over a brief business meeting of the Bos- 
ton Paper Trade Association, November 19, following din- 
ner at the Exchange Club, Boston. It was the annual fall 
affair and was up to standard in the quality of its entertain- 
ment. T. Harry Casey, association treasurer since 1916, and 
50 years in the paper business was presented by Col. Charles 
N. Proctor with a beautiful silver pitcher on behalf of the 
organization. Mr. Casey previously was the guest of some 
10 or 12 leading merchants and manufacturers at a private 
Exchange Club luncheon and was presented by these old 
friends with a golf pencil. John E. A. Hussey, International 
Paper Co. sales agent in Boston, was in charge of this affair. 
Mrs. Casey was not forgotten at the association dinner. 

Two new members, John L. Hobson, of St. Croix Paper Co., 
and Joseph A. Moses, of Falulah Paper Co., were proposed 
for and elected to membership, Mr. Moses to the recently 
created special membership division. Major Harwood Steele, 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, taking “The Saga of the 
Mounties” as his subjects delineated the history of that or- 
ganization, its individual exploits, and ended with a moving 
picture of a vessel expedition to plant a Mounty Post’in the 
farthest inhabited country north of Ellesmere Land. 
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WOOD 
TANKS 





We are equipped to 
build any kind of a 
wood tank. Specializ- 
ing in Cypress and 
Redwood, we_ also 
make a great many 
tanks of Western Fir, 
Cedar, Eastern White 
Pine, Oak, Long leaf 
Yellow Pine and other 
woods. Every Stearns 
Tank is manufactured 
in our own modern 
tank factory by ex- 
perienced men. 


A Stearns Tank is a 
Long Life Tank be- 
cause it is built of the 
right kind of wood for 
the specific use it is 
to be put to. 


Let our engineering 
department help you. 


A.T. Stearns Lumber Co. 


NEPONSET. Boston, MASS. 


STEARNS TANKS 
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EXPERIENCE 


Knowledge gained from over 








50 years of making Wires for 
American and Foreign paper 
makers has led to the development 
of looms of our own design; wire 
drawn to specification in our own 
plant; skilled, experienced opera- 
tors, and a product giving long and 


dependable service. 
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Carton Packing Discussed at Salesmen’s Ass’n 


Speaking before the monthly meeting of the Paper Com- 
mittee of the New England Purchasing Agents Association 
Franklin Wyman of the Falulah Paper Co., described the 
carton packing utilized so extensively for the packaging of 
the “Falulah Blanks” and the success attendant on that 
system. It is understood that Crocker Burback Co., George 
W. Wheelwright Paper Co., and Eastern Manufacturing Co., 
are other New England mills that have adopted cartons for 
a portion of their shipments. 

C. L. Whittemore, traffic manager of the New England 
Paper & Pulp Traffic Association, speaking before the same 
organization, described methods of securing cartons in 
freight cars by various systems of strapping or wiring and 
bracing so that in normal 15¢ pound cartons, substantially 
larger widths may be packed and conform to railroad speci- 
fications, which are quite rigid as regards tensile strength, 
dimension thickness, etc., of paper or fiber cartons packed 
loosely. Mr. Whittemore also outlined the great growth of 
skid shipments and the popularity of the nonreturnable, in- 
expensive skid, its great utility when properly braced in the 
freight car to minimize transit shocks. 


Bryant Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., whose lines were 
formerly sold in the New England territory by Seaman 
Paper Co.’s New York office are, in the future, to be mer- 
chandised in this section by Rutter & McNaught, Inc., paper 
merchants at 185 Summer St. 


Safety engineering and education in Maine have been given 
considerable impetus by the success resulting from the cam- 
paign of the various paper mills among their own employees. 
A bill establishing a safety engineer and a safety bureau 
under the State Department of Labor has been introduced 
in the legislature. Exhibit A in favor of this extension of 
safety work is the St. Croix Paper Co., where five years ago 
accidents were so frequent that whole day hearings were 
necessary there every three or four months by the Indus- 
trial Accident Commission. The mill’s safety campaign has 
diminished accidents so that the commission has not been 
called to Woodland in two years. 


Mills Oppose Embargo on Canadian Labor 


The pulpwood hearing at Maine last month resolved itself 
into a discussion of the possibility of securing government 
assistance through such influence as the Maine congressional 
delegation may bring towards an embargo. However, 
chances of an absolute embargo were admittedly slim ac- 
cording to Governor Gardiner at the Maine meeting held in 
Augusta. The mills were strongly opposed to any such 
efforts. S. B. Copeland, of the Eastern Manufacturing Co., 
stressed need of Maine wood and emphasized its quality, 
contrasting the small imports to the large imports from 
Canada and Newfoundland. W. V. Wentworth of the Penob- 
scot Chemical Fibre Co., stressed the competition of west 
coast mills whose wood costs were from $5 to $7, against 
$16 or more to Maine mills, and therefore the necessity of 
keeping all sources of supply open so that Maine mills might 
not be throttled, a more serious result insofar as employment 
conditions go than any loss of employment to woods help. 

Meantime, City Council of Boston claiming that Canadian 
labor has displaced labor recruited from Boston to the ex- 
tent of 12,000 to 20,000 men, in the pulpwood cutting camps 
of Maine, adopted a resolution to bring the matter to the 
attention of Washington. As a matter of fact woods help up 
to a recent time has been scarce and there has not been work 
for help recruited from Boston and New York ranks of the 
unemployed. Maine mills have endeavored to retain permis- 
sion for Canadian labor entry. 


A leading Boston wrapping paper house, H. J. Dowd Co., 
has moved its offices from North Market St., Boston, to 217 
Thormdike St., Cambridge, where they already had consider- 
able warehouse space. An office and shipping room building 

















A name that has won a world-wide reputation 
through 75 years devoted to paper-making progress 


A NEW LEITH WALK SCREEN 








1 Floating dirt discharge. 


2 Clutch and drum drive mounting anti- 
friction bearings, all enclosed and run- 
ning in oil. 


3 Drum drive enclosed. 
4 Heavy dirt discharge. 


Counter-balance springs, can be in- 
spected and replaced while running. 


ui 


6 Vibrator operating mechanism, en- 
closed and running in oil. 


7 Rubber diaphragms, replaceable with- 
out dismantling. 


8 Stroke hand-wheel, adjustable while 


running. 
9 Stroke Indicator. 


10 Rounded corners, no place for lodge- 
ment of slime. 


11 Discharge is arranged for convenient 
spouting to head box. 


12 Anti-friction bearings, protected 
against dirt and water. 


13 Improved drum seal. 





E.D. JONES & SONS COMPANY 
PITTSFIELD - MASSACHUSETTS 
BUILDERS OF HIGH GRADE MACHINERY FOR PAPER MILLS 
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MORSE 
Silent Chain Drives 


Give Trouble-free Operation 
MORSE CHAIN CO. ITHACA, N. Y. 


ROLLWAY BEARI 


COMPANY INCORPORATED 


SYRACUSE NEW YORK 
ERR ) Meer ome Sy 


Bailey Meter Company 











WANTED—IDEAS for improvements in paper mill ma- 
chinery, equipment and processes by large manufacturer of 
paper mill machinery with extensive designing, engineering 
and manufacturing facilities. Cash in on your ideas for new 
devices or betterments for present equipment. Write, in 
confidence, to Box 186, The Paper Industry. 

















It Pays to Advertise 
Opportunities in This 
Opportunity Section 
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ATTENTION! 


Managers, Superintendents, 
Technologists 







Increase Your Profits! 


New bleaching process for Sulphite, 
Groundwood, Sulphate, Jute and Straw. 
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Also processes for— 
De-Inking 
De-Waxing 

De-Asphalting 
Elimination of Pitch 
Chemical Hydration of Fibers 











Address all inquiries 
The Paper Industry 





Box 184 


1058 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 
Specializing in 


Power Plant Metering Equipment 














Lessons in Paper Making 
By Harry Williamson 


One of the greatest funds of information on 
paper making ever published for the mill man. 


Part I contains the first twelve lessons and 
two separate articles—A Problem in Head 
Box Control and The Degree of Hydration. 


Part II contains fourteen lessons and one 
separate article—Safety Practice in Machine 
Room. Price 50¢ each. 


Practical Helps for the 
Mill Man 

A 48-page pamphlet made up of practical 

helps, many of which have meant considerable 


savings in paper and pulp mills. Of tremen- 
dous value to the practical man. Price 50c. 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
333 N. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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were constructed and an addition was built to the warehouse 
prior to the removal of headquarters. The warehouse has 
Boston & Maine R. R. siding. Offices are still maintained in 
Boston as a branch. 


Machinery Manufacturers Enjoy Good Business 


Two New England paper mill machinery builders are en- 
joying a very substantial volume of business in contrast to 
other foundries and machine shops of this part of the coun- 
try. They are Rice Barton & Fales Co., of Worcester, who 
after completing several machines including two huge news- 
print fourdriniers for the Maine Seaboard Paper Co., were 
fortunate enough to receive good sized orders from western 
mills, requiring them to go into the market and purchase 
some 700 tons of first quarter pig iron deliveries. 

At Lawrence the J. H. Horne & Sons Co. is operating very 
close to capacity. A very large lathe enabling the company 
to make machines of 300 or more inches in width has been 
installed, and the main shop is very busy at present on 
beaters and jordan refining engines, for several paper com- 
panies, both within and without New England. William C. 
Ferguson, formerly in charge of maintenance and construc- 
tion at Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., and previously 
at Brown Co. and Oxford Paper Co., has been named pro- 
duction manager. 


Cleaner and generally better paper is expected to result 
from the new equipment which has been installed during the 
past few months at Keith Paper Co., Turners Falls, Mass. 
Five Tolhurst centrifugals are already in and more are ex- 
pected later. These machines prepare stock as it is going 
to the wet ends of the machines removing such dirt as might 
get through screens. They also obviate other more cum- 
bersome equipment previously required and less effect- 
ive in this cleaning process. The company also has con- 
tracted for the construction of a large new sedimentation 
basin, a new filter plant and new chemical plant to treat the 
water. 


American Writing Paper Co.’s omission of preferred 
dividend was a precautionary measure, for the company 
is still operating substantially on the right side of the ledger 
as shown by a 10-month net earnings amounting to $228,- 
989, compared to $338,658 for the same period last year. 
Furthermore, quick assets were $3,864,799 to quick liabilities 
of $541,892. 


P. B. Von Olker, president of Von Olker Snell Paper Co., 
Boston paper house, died early last month after a long ill- 
ness. Mr. Von Olker was 62 and had been in the paper busi- 
ness most of his life previously with Arnold Roberts Co. and 
Carter Rice & Co. He was well-known in both the mill 





and merchant trade and was active in the Boston Paper Trade Whatever the grade of product, be it fine 
oo where until recently he was head of the Golf papers, bond, t k, kraft, or roofing felt, 
——— there are SWW Bars and Bed Plates of 

The new officers of Carew Manufacturing Co., of South the proper design to improve the quality. 


Hadley Falls, are Courtlandt B. Griffin, president, and George 
E. Bardwell, director, to fill vacancies caused by the death . a 
of William D. Judd. Mr. Griffin is a grandson of John H. Faster circulation . . . increased hydration 
Southworth, former president, and Mr. Bardwell is treas- ... better breaking up of stock ... less- 


urer of the company. 
ened liability of burning . . . If you would 


Portland Woodhandling Co. plant at Portland, Me., on the obtain these advantages at no increase 
waterfront owned by ‘the International Paper Co., has dis- 
charged its last cargo for the season and will be immediate- 
ly rebuilt with new, modern electric cranes maintained by 
the Portland Terminal Co. 
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in power requirement, consult SWW. 








Dalton, Mass., discloses among other property 2,000 shares 
of Crane & Co., Inc.,. valued at $334,000. The legatees in- 
clude Frederick Crane, Jr., of Dalton, a son, and Mrs. J. M. 
Hastings of Oxford, England. 
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3 + SOUTHERN ¢ 


It is reported that The Champion Coated Paper Company 
of Hamilton, Ohio, will erect a new plant at Mobile, Ala., in 
the near future at a cost of approximately $2,000,000, and 
will have the four largest book papermaking machines in 
the world—232 inches wide, compared to a maximum width 
of 175 inches as in the company’s machines at Hamilton. The 
new plant at Mobile where the product is to be made, will 
employ a large number of men. 





Aleks Lampen, managing director of Tainionkoski Com- 
pany of Finland, was the guest of R. H. Laftman, general 
manager of the Bogalusa Paper Company. Mr. Lampen 
came to Bogalusa to see the paper operation and the re- 
forestation. 


_ 
>< 


Walter Emig Made Vice-President of Toledo Scale 


Walter R. Emig, factory manager since 1926, has been 
elected vice-president of the Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, 
Ohio. Mr. Emig is a young man, although he has been as- 
sociated with the Toledo Scale Company for more than 23 
years. He first started with the company in the inspection 
department in the fall of 1907, being later promoted to fac- 
tory supervisor, thence to factory manager. 

Mr. Emig is well-known in industrial circles throughout the 
entire country. He is a past president of the National Fore- 
mens Association and is considered an authority on modern 
factory methods. 





<n 
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Annual Meeting Paperboard Industries 


The annual meeting of the Paperboard Industries Associa- 
tion was held at the Commodore Hotel, New York City, 
November 20, 1930. At this meeting and at Group meetings 
held on the 19th and 20th, the following officers were selected 
for the ensuing year: 

President and chairman of Executive Committee, J. H. 
Macleod, Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio; vice- 
president, Paperboard Group, Henry D. Schmidt, Schmidt & 
Ault Paper Co., York, Pa.; vice-president, Container Group, 
R. H. Dollison, The Fairmont Box Co., Fairmont, W. Va.; 
vice-president, Folding Box Group, E. Victor Donaldson, 
Robert Gair Co., New York City. 

In addition to the president, who was elected by the gen- 
eral membership, and the vice-presidents elected by the in- 
dividual groups, each of whom was elected a member of the 
Executive Committee, the following were also elected as 
members of that committee: J. P. Brunt, Container Corpora- 
tion of America; Hugh Strange, John Strange Paper Co.; 
M. M. Madson, C. F. Downey Box Co.; E. G. Gereke, Gereke- 
Allen Carton Co., and W. G. Latham, Fort Orange Paper Co. 
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RHOADS TANNATE WATERSHED 
LEATHER BELTS 


Speak for themselves 
on difficult paper mill drives. 


HEY soon show their exceptional qualities of 

durability, less stretch and stronger grip when 
tried out under heavy or irregular loads, and on short 
center drives at high pulley ratios. 


A 14-inch double Tannate Belt put on a “pulper 
machine” in an eastern mill four years ago is still on 
and “shows no signs of wear.” The previous belt, an 
18-inch, 8-ply rubber, lasted only 2%4 years and was 
unable to carry the load satisfactorily. Tannate has 
never failed to pull the load. 


The superintendent is well pleased with this Tan- 
nate Belt, and with other Tannates in his mill. He 
remarked, “Tannate has never failed me on any 
drive.” He is replacing all rubber belts with Tannate 
as new belts are needed. 


For transmission economy you can depend on 
Rhoads Tannate Watershed Belting. 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


Philadelphia - 47 N. Sixth St. 


New York—112 Beekman St. Atlanta—80 Forsyth St., S. W. 
Chicago—34 N. Clinton St. Cleveland—i234 W. Ninth St. 


Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del. 





A Tannate Belt in a Pennsylvania paper mill since 1916 
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Steam Accumulator 16’ dia. x 65’ lg. 
150# Working Pressure built of 1-17/32” plate. 


For more than a quarter of a century we have been designing and build- 
ing paper mill equipment. In all these years many installations have been 
made in mills in the United States and Canada. Repeat orders indelibly in- 
dicate the kind of service Manitowoc equipment is giving. 


It will pay you, when in the market, to consult us—to let our engineers 
co-operate with you. An inquiry does not obligate you. 


We design and build barking drums, sulphite digesters, experimental 
digesters, globe rotary digesters, cylindrical digesters, rotary lime kilns, in- 
cinerators, disc evaporators, air nozzles, diffuser tanks and swing pipes, 
bleach and clay mixers, rod mills, Moore speedcranes, shovels, draglines 
and trenchoes. 
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from Back Water 


fiber values in the back water is 
possible only by reduction of the 


a0 Technical Developments 
in the Paper Industry 


Domestic and Foreign 


patents can be obtained at cost price. 


Recovery of Fiber Values The following abstracts are of the latest de- aspen wood and pine wood, more re- 
velopments found in the foreign press and the search work has to be done. Differ- 
domestic and foreign patent offices. Photo- ¢nces in the hardness of the pulp were 
FFECTIVE combatting the loss of stats and translations of complete articles and ‘determined. The degree of hardness 


according to Sieber is 18 in the case 
of aspen wood and 27.9 in the case 





quantity of water used. For example, 


of pine wood. The age of the aspen 





in order to loosen the paper fibers 
which adhere to the rolls and the wire in the paper- 
making machine, water is commonly sprayed on these parts 
of the machine through spray nozzles. The quantity of water 
used in the process is considerably increased by this practice. 
According to the new process the spray water is partially 
substituted by compressed air or another gas, so that the 
gas and water are used together with the result that the 
effectiveness of the water used is increased although the 
quantity sprayed is much reduced. 

The papermaking machine, in which this process is carried 
out, is shown in the accompanying illustration. The couch 
rolls are shown at (1) and (2), while (3) is a guide roller, 





(4) suction boxes, (5) a number of registering rollers, (6) 
the breast roll and (7) guide rollers. The water spray nozzles 
are commonly located above these guide rollers and are 
shown at (8), and in the new form of construction these 
water nozzles are replaced by water-compressed air pipes of 
suitable design. Special water-compressed air pipes (9) are 
arranged between the individual guide rollers. The water 
spray nozzle (10) is the only one that retains the usual con- 
struction and is used on the breast roll (6). 

The tubes for the common feeding of air and water are 
arranged alongside one another or concentrically one within 
the other. The combination flow of water and compressed air 
is very effective is loosening the fibers that adhere to the 
rolls and wire. J. Kullmann, Aschaffenburg, Germany. Ger- 
man Patent No. 489,151. 


Investigations on Aspen Wood and Pulp 


HE investigations are limited to the examination of 

the aspen wood fiber and the fiber of the pulp that is 
obtained from this wood by the sulphite and soda processes. 
The author studies the putrefaction of the wood which is 
divided into three stages. The first two stages produces 
no marked changes in the wood and has accordingly scarcely 
any effect on the technical utility of the wood, but in the 
third stage the wood is materially affected. A thorough 
search was made into the composition of the wood, deter- 
mining its cellulose, pentosan, lignin, etc., contents. A com- 
parative test was carried out on pine wood along with the 
one on aspen wood. 

It was found that the fibers of aspen wood impregnate 
more easily in the chip form than in the case of pine wood. 
This is an important point in cooking the wood, as the pene- 
tration of the digestion liquor is more rapid. Aspen wood 
of different age and degree of putrefaction was subjected to 
cooking with variation of time of digestion and concentration 
of acid. As far as the yield of pulp is concerned as between 








wood does not affect the properties of 
the pulp that is manufactured from it. The tests that were 
carried out in a number of mills indicated that it was not 
feasible to cook the aspen wood and the pine wood together 
in a single cooker, or to use the digestion method employed 
in cooking pine wood for the treatment of aspen wood. 

An important disadvantageous condition arises in the 
digestion of aspen wood that has reached the third stage 
of decomposition or putrefaction. Black impurities are then 
found in the pulp. Microscopic investigation:of the pulp to 
determine the fiber length and width clearly shows disin- 
tegration. The pulp that is obtained from aspen wood by 
the soda process differs from the sulphite pulp in a higher 
pentosan content up to 18 to 19 per cent. N. S. Kikitin, J. 
Soletschnik, F. P. Komaroff. Mitteilungen aus dem Forst- 
lichen Versuchswesen, volume 2, 1930. 


Regulating the Load on Wood Grinders 


CCORDING to this invention, the regulation of the load 
on wood grinders is effected in relation with the pres- 
sure of the wood against the stones and not as heretofore 
according to the load or speed of rotation of the motor or 
other drive. The way in which this process is carried out 
is shown in the accompanying illustration. Several grinders 
are shown coupled together and driven by a common source 
of power. The bearing pressure on the grinder shafts is 
measured in very simple manner and is used for effecting 
the control of the movement of the wood against the stones. 
The shafts of the grindstones (3a), (3b) and (3c) are con- 
nected together by means of flexible couplings (2a), (2b) 
and (2c) and with the motor (I). The lower halves of the 
bearings (4a), and (4b) and (4c) of the grinder shafts are 
each provided with a special slot, in which the bearing oil 
is located. The slots of the bearings belonging to one 
grinder are connected by pipes with a pressure gauge. 
The oil pressure in the slots of the lower halves of the 
bearings varies according to the pressure (P) which is 


: lp lp le 
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applied to the stones. The change in pressure effects a 
corresponding movement of the movable member in the 
pressure gauge, which may for example be a membrane 
(5a), a regulating piston (5b) or some other suitable device, 
which is under the control of an adjustable spring load or 
some other load. The movement of the pressure gauge or 
meter is transmitted by suitable means to the regulating 
member of the motor that acts to push the wood against the 
grindstones, acting for example upon a throttle valve (6a) 
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The superior finishing qualities of Perkins 
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or a control resistance coil (6b). In this manner the speed 
of the motor that feeds the wood against the stones is re- 
duced when the load on the grinders becomes too great and 
is increased when the load on the grinders is lightened. The 
adjustment of the counter-effect produced by the spring 
against the pressure of the bearing oil makes it possible to 
operate the grinders under any desirable conditions. All- 
gemeine Eelktrizitaets Gesellschaft, Berlin, Germany. Ger- 
man Patent No. 491,754. 


Fourdrinier Papermaking Machine 


HE manner in which the arrangement, shown in the ac- 

companying illustration operates, is as follows: The paper 
web, which is formed on the wire (f) is dehydrated by the 
shaking of the wire and also by the action of the suction 
box (g) to such an extent, that it is passed hurriedly over 
the suction roll (a). In the course of the passage of the 
web over the suction roll (a) more water is removed from 








4 


it, so that it cannot be displaced any longer under the pres- 
sure of the top wire (e) as well as of the guide roll (b), 
which is designed in the nature of a suction roll and which 
accordingly helps along the removal of water from the web. 
The web is then carried through the two couch rolls. The 
new process allows effective utilization of the dehydrating 
surface area of the wire and affords simultaneous dehydra- 
tion of the web on both sides. Even the most free stock can 
be dehydrated in this machine with so great a speed that 
the web is easily passed through the couch rolls. Another 
advantage of the process is that the papermaking machine 
can be operated at high speed and less waste is incurred 
due to the strong dehydrating action that takes place on the 
wire. P. Laux, Mannheim-Waldhof, Germany. German 
Patent No. 492,478. 


New Methods of Determining Water Content of 
Paper 


NUMBER of new methods for the determination of the 

water content of paper, pulp and half stuffs are de- 
scribed in this article. Thus, for example, a rapid method 
was developed by Trauthwein. This depends on the rapid 
driving out of the moisture by means of heat and the 
measurement of the water driven out in the form of con- 
densate. The apparatus which is used for this purpose 
consists of a drying drum, into which the weighed quantity 
of cellulose, about 20 grams, is filled. The drum is inserted 
into a double-walled metallic cylinder, which is filled with 
kieselguhr and which carries internally an electric heating 
device. The drum is turned by hand by means of a hollow 
shaft during the heating process. The determination of 
the water content of the product under these conditions 
takes about four to five minutes. The apparatus is small 
and convenient to handle and the current required is only 
two amperes. 

The method developed by Dr. Rueter depends on the 
measurement of the dielectric constant of the pulp, paper, 
etc., in which the water content is to be determined. Details 
of the method are given in the original article. 

Another method consists in shaking the sample with 
glacial acetic acid and determining the ratio of water to 
acetic acid in the filtrate. This is accomplished by dis- 
tilling over a portion of the filtrate into a conductivity cell 
and measuring the conductivity of the solution. 


w 


An improvement in the xylol method is also described. 
This consists mainly in the substitution of amyl alcohol for 
xylol. Amyl alcohol mixed with a high boiling hydrocarbon, 
such as paraffin, may also be used for this purpose. M. 
Knopff, Wochenblatt fuer Papierfabrikation, 1930, pages 
416-418. 


Purification of Wood Pulp 


HE purpose of the process is the production of pulp of 

a high degree of purity, containing from 97 to 98 per 
cent of alpha cellulose. The process consists of the following 
steps. The first operation is of physical nature and has for 
its purpose the elimination of medullary cells which are 
very rich in lignins, as well of fibers which have been de- 
composed to a greater or lesser degree. Such substances 
as silica, resinate of lime, neutral sulphite of lime, iron 
hydroxide and the like, which adhere firmly to the fibers, 
are also removed by this treatment. 

The physical treatment is then followed by a chemical 
treatment. The latter eliminates the alkaline earth salts 
contained in the pulp and is accomplished by washing with 
water free from these salts. It also has for its purpose the 
solubilization of all substances accompanying the alpha cellu- 
lose and this is obtained by the action of a solution of pure 
soda. The chemical treatment is followed by washing with 
water free from alkaline earth salts. Bleaching is also re- 
sorted to and finally the pulp is washed with a solution of 
an acid having a pH number of such magnitude that the 
absorption of mineral salts by the cellulose is minimum. 

The operations are described in considerable detail and are 
carried out in a series of beaters, tanks and other vessels 
for treating the pulp. The different parts of the apparatus 
are connected together by a complicated system of piping, 
which nevertheless allows of rapid mechanical handling and 
movement of the various liquors and pulp from one stage of 
the process to the next in order. Societe Anonyme Pape- 
teries Navarre. France. French Patent No. 663,012. 


Suction Drum Filter 


HE illustration shows the machine with an arrangement 

for the taking-up of the moist paper web. A stuff chest 
(5) which is maintained in stationary position is connected 
with the rotating drum (1) which is provided with radial 
cells (2) and a felt covering (4). The connection is made in 
such a fashion that the lateral walls (6) and the bottom (7) 
are fixed permanently to the drum by means of packing (8) 
of rubber, felt or the like, thus preventing emergence of 
the stuff. Soon after the apparatus is set into operation, 
the accumulation of stock at the connecting point also serves 
to make them tight. The box (5) is provided with a pipe 
for the introduction of stock, shown at (9), baffles (10) and 
an adjustable screen (11). The bottom of this box, shown 




















at (7) connects with the drum (1) at a point (A) which is 
approximately in the horizontal axis of the drum. The re- 
sult is that the formation of the paper web starts at this 
point and the water penetrating into the drum can flow 
out of the cells which become more and more inclined to 
the horizontal as the drum rotates. A suitable overflow 
device is provided so that the level of the water (12) can 
be raised and lowered according to need. 

Further dehydration of the paper web takes place from 
the top point (B) of the drum as it rotates in the direction 
of the arrow. The paper web formed is dehydrated by means 
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of the vacuum existing in the interior of the drum, as well 
as by the externally acting air pressure, which pressure can 
be enhanced by means of the rolls (14) and (15) as well as 
by the pressure of the endless wire cloth, felt or the like 
(16). The felt (16) can be pressed against the drum (1) by 
means of rollers (17), and this likewise aids in the dehydra- 
tion of the paper web (13). A certain amount of drying ac- 
tion takes place in the paper web from the point (D) to the 
point (E), this being accomplished by means of air sucked 
through the web. The air may be previously heated. Be- 
tween the points (E) and (A) the paper web is taken off 
the drum by means of a doctor (19) and also the covering 
of the drum (4) is thoroughly cleaned advantageously from 
the outside by means of a water spray (20) and from the 
inside by means of compressed air or with the aid of a 
moving brush and water or the like. 

The felt (16) passes along with the paper web (13) off 
the drum at the point (E) over the rolls (21) to the wet 
presses (22) and (23). The paper web passes over the 
guide rolls (25), and the felt is washed as it passes over the 
rolls (26). The paper web itself is wound up on the forming 
rolls (22) and (24) and then cut. Maschinenfabrik Buckau 
R. Wolf A. G., Madgeburg, Germany. German Patent No. 
493,757. 


Treating Paper Webs with Dyestuffs or Chemicals 


HE operations are carried out on the paper web in the 

papermaking machine at some suitable point during its 
drying. It may also be carried out outside of the machine. 
The paper web is thus led over openings and there creates 
a suction action, which serves to suck up liquids or gas 
through the openings. The particular advantage of the proc- 
ess is that rollers, brushes, nozzles and the like are avoided, 
with the result that the apparatus that is used is considerably 
simplified and made cheaper. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., 
Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany. Austrian Patent No. 116,886, 
filed March 14, 1928. 


Porosity of Paper 
HE author describes the Roberts apparatus for testing 


the porosity of paper. The relation between the porosity 
of paper and the dimensions of the fibers is studied, as well 
as the determination of porosity as a function of the nature 
of the pulp and of its physical and chemical characteristics. 
Porosity is related to 
the freeness of the pulp. 
Porosity is also related 
to the rosin size in the 
paper, the sizing with 
gelatin and starch, as 
a function of the treat- 
ment of the pulp on the 
papermaking machine, 
and finally as a func- 
tion of the calendering 
process. 

The thicker the paper 
fibers, the less the 
porosity. The natural 
porosity of the original 
raw materials used in 
making the pulp also 
has an effect upon the 
porosity of the final 
finished paper. Rosin 
size in the paper has 
an effect only on the 
impermeability of the 
paper to air. Neventhe- 
less, the porosity of the 
paper is rendered more 
constant and more uni- 
form by the presence 
of the size. The paper fibers are rendered less hygroscopic 
and the result is that their swelling due to the absorption of 
water is also less. 

On the other hand the sizing of the paper with starch or 
gelatin has a very marked effect upon its impermeability to 





























air. The use of these substances in the beater reduces the 
porosity of the paper. The surface sizing of paper with 
these substances has a still greater effect upon the porosity 
of the paper. 

The filler when used in finely divided state and in 
not too large quantities increases the impermeability of paper 

to air. Too much filler 
t00: prevents the proper felt- 
ing together of the 
paper fibers with the 
result that the porosity 
of the paper is in- 
creased. 

The distribution of 
the paper fibers and 
their direction in the 
web have an important 
effect upon the porosity 
of the paper. The fac- 
tors in the manufacture 
of the paper that con- 
trol these properties 
are the suction effect 
of the suction boxes, 
the pressure of the 
press rolls and the ten- 
sion on the paper web 
as it passes through the different parts of the papermaking 
machine. 

The apparatus that was used in making the tests is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. The flask (A) has a con- 
tent of 300 cc. and is filled with water by means of a 
funnel (B), the cock (r:) being open and the cock (r-) being 
closed. When the cock (r;:) is closed, atmospheric pressure 
is maintained at any fixed point (C). The liquid then flows 
from the flask-(A) into (D) and the level of the liquid is 
lowered. The water, flowing from the container (A) into 
the container (D) through the cock (r:) compresses the air 
contained in (D) through the cock (r,) and forces the same 
under the paper (P) over a surface equal to (S) which is 50 
square centimeters. The air thus arrives under the paper 
with a pressure which is a function of a number of variables 
and which is measured by means of the manometer (M). The 
method of calculating the porosity from the results obtained 
by means of this instrument is given in detail in the original 
article. G. Silvio, Le Papier, 1930, pages 843-855. 


Calculation of Quantity of Dry Substance in 
Black Liquor 


HE quantity of the dry substance, that is contained in 

the black liquor obtained in the manufacture of kraft 
pulp, determined on the basis of per ton of stock produced, 
is necessary for carrying out many calculations in the sul- 
phate pulp mill. According to the data given by Sundblad, 
the dry substance in the black liquor is 1,600 kilograms, ac- 
cording to T. Molin 1,400 kilograms, according to S. Sand- 
berg 1,265 kilograms. The author calculated the dry sub- 
stance in the black liquor according to two different methods. 
In the first method the calculation was made from the total 
alkali content and the dry substance in the black liquor and 
the quantity of alkali which is added to the digester. In 
the second method the calculation was made from the yield 
of pulp from the wood. In both cases the result was ap- 
proximately 1,353 kilograms per ton of stuff. The heating 
value of black liquor is consequently less than what is com- 
monly assumed. The heat balance which was arrived at in 
the mill showed that the calculations were accurate. N. 
Wegner, Svensk Papp. Tidn., volume 33, page 525. 

Influence of Lyes on Sizing of Paper 

HIS has been investigated but little. Experiments have 

shown that a pulp may contain little pentosans and 
therefore has only a slight power to swell up or hydrate. 
When such conditions are prevalent and the sizing is carried 
out with a very soft water, then in order to improve the 
action of.the sizing liquor it is necessary to add soda solu- 
tion to it. The absorptivity of the pulp for alumina is un- 
doubtedly connected with its swelling power. Many inves- 
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tigators assign the absorptivity of the cellulose for alumina 
to reactions between the ash constituents of the cellulose and 
the sulphate of alumina. This is nevertheless only partly 
true. For the basic constituents of the ash are the only ones 
that react with sulphate of alumina. The amount of basic 
constituents in a pulp may however vary widely. A high 
content of basic ingredients does not always correspond with 
a high ash content in the pulp. 

The swelling power of the pulp must play a highly im- 
portant role in its sizing, for pulps, which have lost their 
power of swelling, give badly sized papers. The author found 
that it is possible to increase the swelling properties of the 
pulp by the addition of lyes, and also to enhance in this 
manner the absorptivity of the pulp for alumina. 

The pulps that are made to-day differ very much in their 
reaction. According to the process of manufacture, they are 
acid to alkaline and hence the sizing methods used and the 
results obtained with them are very different in different 
mills. Sulphite pulps are mostly acid and while good results 
are obtained in sizing these pulps by means of the Delthirna 
method, nevertheless it is simpler merely to add lye to the 
stock, as like results can be- obtained by this method. 

A number of experiments were carried out with the aid 
of the Lampen mill. It was found that sizing with the addi- 
tion of lye to a rosin milk containing much rosin (7 per cent 
sodium hydroxide on the weight of rosin) gave very much 
better results than sizing experiments with a milk of rosin 
which contained only a small amount of free rosin and to 
which 11.8 per cent of sodium hydroxide solution was added. 
The addition of sulphate of alumina was measured in such 
a manner that the pH number of the mixture was 4.5 to 4.6. 
The amount of lye to add must be determined by experi- 
mentation for each kind of pulp. It may be said that this 
process was operated with good results in a Russian paper 
mill. Bumaschnaja Promischlennost, volume 8, page 11, 
Number 10, through Der Papierfabrikant, 1930, page 537. 


Coated Paper 


N the production of mineral coated paper, cardboard, etc., 

for book and magazine printing, etc., a coating mixture in 
a plastic condition on the surface of the paper, etc. is partly 
or completely hardened in contact with a belt, drum, etc., 
having a metallic, hard rubber, or other surface thus giving 
the paper, etc., a surface of any required smoothness accord- 
ing to the smoothness of the surface with which it has been 
in contact. The mineral coated paper has a coating including 
at least 70 per cent finely divided mineral filling matter and 
not more than 30 per cent adhesive, one or more coatings 
being applied. The surfaces. used may be of chromium, 
monel metal, hard rubber, copper, steel, nickel, brass, etc., 
and the coating may include clay, satin white, blanc fixe, etc., 
and a binding agent of casein, glue, or starch, etc., or of 
fusible gums, resins, etc., the particular coating and surface 
being such that undue adhesion does not occur after setting; 
soap solution being used on the surface and mixed with the 
coating to facilitate, separation, or the surface may be 
treated with wax, stearic acid, etc., for this purpose. Cham- 
pion Coated Paper Company. British Patent 331,578. 


Carbonyl Groups of Lignin and Sulphate Digestion 


HIS study was concerned with the establishment of the 

presence of active groups of carbonyl in lignin hydro- 
chloride which is prepared by a method developed by the 
authors. The investigations were concerned with these 
groups and the sulphonate of lignin in connection with sul- 
phate pulp digestion. The presence of these groups is 
masked, but treatment with acid in the presence of phenols 
and aromatic amines discloses their presence. Phenol-lignin 
does not behave im this manner and appears to be a con- 
densed ring product which is formed by the interaction of 
phenolic hydroxyl and ligninaldehyde to form an acetal com- 
pound. The sulphonation of lignin in the pulping process 
proceeds directly and carbonyl groups are masked in con- 
sequence. If the lignin is not fully sulphonated before the 
buffer action of sulphite ceases, owing to its interaction, 
“black cook” is unavoidable. The acidity of the cooking 
solution remains constant until the buffer action fails. Until 





that moment the cooking solution and the pulp are almost 
colorless. Bisulphited carbonyl groups act protectively, but 
later diminution of bisulphite concentration and intramolecu- 
lar changes lead to decomposition of the bisulphited car- 
bonyl groups, darkening of the digestion liquor, and 
corresponding changes in the color of the pulp. These facts 
are confirmed by color changes obtained with the aid of 
fuchsin reagent. E. Haegglund, T. Johnson, and L. H. 
Trygg, Cellulosechemie, 1930, volume 11, pages 30 to 38. 


Chemical Control in Pulp Mills 


HE purpose of the study which is reported in this article 
is to make certain changes in the existing methods of 
chemical control in pulp mills to make the methods easier 
to carry out. The subjects treated are the analysis of sul- 
phite liquor, bleach liquor, determination of the 
copper number and of the sugar content of the 


-waste liquor. 


The sulphur dioxide content of fresh sulphite 
liquor is determined mostly by means of treatment 
with tenth normal iodine solution. It is con- 
venient to use 3.20 cc. of the sulphite liquor in 
making the analysis so that the content of sul- 
phur dioxide can be read off directly from the 
burette. It is also advisable to substitute a 30 
second normal solution of iodine for the tenth 
normal solution, and the former solution then 
contains four grams of iodine per liter. The iodine 
consumption is then the same when using one 
cubic centimeter of sulphite liquor, but the ac- 
curacy is increased 3.2 fold. 

If it is not desired to change from the tenth 
normal solution, then simplification can be secured 
by using a suitable burette. The latter should have a volume 
of 20 cc. and this volume is divided into 64 equal parts. The 
burette is shown in the accompanying illustration. Dr. W. 
Humm, Wocheblatt fuer Papierfabrikation, 1930, pages 1006 
to 1007. 
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Studies on the Sulphite Process 


HESE investigations were concerned with the behavior 

of the cellulose when the digestion is effected with the 
aid of bisulphite as compared with that when the cellulose is 
digested with sulphurous acid solution. In both cases after 
heated for a period of 24 hours at a temperature of 100 de- 
gress C., no change in the iodine value or the acid value, or 
separation of sulphur, was observed. The hydrolysis of the 
cellulose was slight, but dissociation occurred especially 
sulphurous acid. The cellulose, which had been digested 
the aid of bisulphite liquors, diminished in viscosity with 
time of heating, but the increase in the copper number and 
the proportion of beta and gamma cellulose was small. On 
the other hand the sulphurous acid cook diminished the 
viscosity enormously and caused a distinct increase in beta 
and gamma cellulose, but the increase in the copper number 
was not great, scarcely any sugar being formed. T. Naka- 
shima, S. Ohora and J. Murakami, Journal of the Society of 
Chemical Industry of Japan, 1930, volume 33, pages 199 to 
200B. 


Chlorination and Properties of Cellulose 


XPERIMENTS were carried out to determine the effect 

of chlorination of cellulose upon its properties. Previous 
work carried out by the authors have shown that chlorina- 
tion improves the properties of sulphite cellulose, when the 
latter is treated with chlorine at s temperature of 15 de- 
grees C. Similar experiments were carried out on cotton 
and the same results were found. The copper number of the 
purified cotton cellulose was reduced from 5 to 4 as a result 
of a chlorination treatment which lasted for 15 minutes at 
a temperature of 24 degrees C. The pulp is thereafter washed 
with water. The reduction of the copper was increased, and 
a copper number of 3 was obtained, when the cotton was 
treated with chlorine under the same conditions but for a 
period of 30 minutes. S. Masuda and J. Murakami, Journal 
of the Cellulose Institute, Japan, 1930, volume 6, pages 173- 
174. 
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Thirty Tons of “Dates” 


ANAHUAC has forgotten and has had to learn from new 
teachers. But once Anahuac, now the re-born Mexican 
nation, had its own knowledge of years, seasons and months. 


The Calendar of the Mayas, later improved by the Aztecs, 
became lost for two hundred years after the Spanish Conquest. 
Today we know that it operated on a cycle of fifty-two years, 
that it divided the year into eighteen months of twenty days each, 
with five nemontemi or “useless” days at the end set aside for 
festivities. Leap years were adjusted by adding an extra thir- 
teen “useless” days at the end of each fifty-two year cycle. 


For simplicity, nothing in European culture has approached 
the Mayan Calendar until the recent proposal of thirteen busi- 
ness months of twenty-eight days each. Yet only a few learned 
men among the Mayas, the Toltecs or the Aztecs had any means 
of referring back or ahead to important dates, for they had only 
one calendar for the nation, and that was embedded in a wall of 
the nation’s chief temple; while today our relatively complicated 
Gregorian reckoning bothers us not at all, for on every desk and 
in every home there is close at hand a convenient calendar of 


paper. 
HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 


Erie, Pennsylvania 
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New York, December 1, 1930. 


MORE stable situation appears to be developing in the 
A paper industry. Demand is still of very cautious nature, 

consumers, converters and jobbers are acquiring supplies 
chiefly against actual and direct needs, yet the market is 
exhibiting at least slightly broader activity, and prices are 
steadier. There is not the fluctuation in market levels that 
was to be observed sometime ago; moreover, prices as 
quoted in the various corners of the trade seem on a nar- 
rower scale—in short, there is not the wide difference in 
prices of the various grades of paper that for a time was 
an outstanding as well as unfavorable feature of the market. 
Manufacturers are putting up a firm resistance to any further 
recession in values, and in some instances they are taking 
the proverbial “bull by the horns” and are putting slightly 
higher prices into effect. 

Despite the steadier price condition, buyers cannot be 
induced to expand their market operations, it would seem. 
In a sense, this is understandable at just this point in the 
year. Consumers and merchants alike are now endeavoring 
to keep their stocks down for the year-end inventory period, 
and orders are being placed with mills only when there is 
an immediate need or outlet for the supplies acquired. The 
year 1930 has not been a prosperous one for the paper mer- 
chandising trade nor for many important consumers and 
converters of paper; obviously, therefore, these first-line 
buyers of paper are striving to make their inventory state- 
ments as favorable as possible by having them show very 
small stocks. This doubtless explains in considerable meas- 
ure the unwillingness shown by buyers at the moment to 
absorb other than actually required amounts of paper. 

Nevertheless the demand for paper and board is registering 
improvement. Paper manufacturers and mill agents report 
not only an increase in the number of orders but also a 
slight expansion in the volume of buying. This indicates, 
without any question of a doubt, that consumptidn of paper 
is on the rise; that the quickening in general business is 
resulting in more paper being used in various consuming 
quarters, and can be taken to mean that the market for paper 
is finally headed upward again following a‘ lengthy period 
of recession. The feeling is common within the trade that 
business will take a sharp spurt forward after the turn of 
the year, and that activity in the paper industry will assume 
more normal proportions early in 1931. 

Production of paper is adhering to a fairly steady level, 
judging from latest available statistics, even though manu- 
facturers are exerting every effort to keep output within 
the scope of current demand. During September, mills of 
the country produced a total of 466,208 net tons of paper 
of all kinds, compared with 469,696 tons produced by iden- 
tical plants in the preceding month, according to the sum- 
mary compiled by the American Paper and Pulp Association. 
In fact, the September production showed an increase of 
about three per cent on a daily average basis over the August 
output, though a decrease of 15 per cent below the Septem- 
ber, 1929, production. Mills shipped out 465,487 tons of 
paper in September, against 466,278 tons in the preceding 
month, and had stocks on hand of 291,381 tons of all grades 
at the end of September, contrasted with 289,804 tons a 
month before. 

Production of newsprint in the United States and Canada 
recorded a considerable gain in October over the preceding 
month, according to figures of the News Print Service 
Bureau. Mills in the United States produced 105,450 net 
tons of newsprint and shipped out 102,808 tons in October, 
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against 95,261 tons produced and 96,048 tons shipped ins 
September, while Canadian mills manufactured 213,817 tons 
and shipped 221,748 tons, compared with 195,490 tons pro- 
duced and 193,835 tons shipped in September. Thus pro- 
duction in the two countries in October aggregated 319,367 
tons and shipments totaled 324,556 tons, against 290,751 
tons and 289,883 tons respectively during September. The 
output in Newfoundland in Octeber was 25,395 tons, and in 
Mexico 982 tons, so that the total North American produc- 
tion for the month amounted to 345,644 tons. 

During the first ten months of the current year the Cana- 
dian mills produced 132,201 tons less of newsprint than in 
the same period of 1929, which was a decrease of six per cent. 
The United States mills made 70,165 tons or six per cent less 
than last year, while production in Newfoundland was 27,177 
tons or 13 per cent more, and in Mexico 4,102 tons less, 
making a total net decrease of 179,291 tons or five per cent. 
The Canadian mills operated at 67 per cent of rated capacity 
in October, the United States mills at 71.9 per cent, and the 
Newfoundland mills at 102.1 per cent. Stocks of newsprint 
at Canadian mills at the end of October totaled 52,547 tons 
and at U. S. mills 33,318 tons, making a combined total of 
85,865 tons, which was equivalent to five days’ average pro- 
duction. 

Production of paperboard in the United States in Septem- 
ber reached a total of 226,724 net tons, comparing with 224,- 
391 tons in the preceding month and 242,032 tons in the 
similar month last year, according to the monthly statistical 
summary of the board industry compiled by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. Board output in the first nine months 
of this year amounted to 2,068,118 tons, against 2,261,811 
tons in the corresponding time last year and 2,042,374 tons 
in the first nine months of 1928. Board mills produced at 
71 per cent of capacity in September, against 67.6 per cent 
in the preceding month. New orders called for a total of 
227,252 tons of board, contrasted with 222,372 tons in August, 
and unfilled orders held by manufacturers at the end of 
September were for 62,576 tons, against 64,050 tons a month 
before. Shipments of board from mills aggregated 228,387 
tons in September, or slightly in excess of the production 
for that month, comparing with 224,141 tons in August, and 
stocks on hand at mills at the end of September totaled 
69,589 tons, contrasted with 71,900 tons at the end of August. 

It is quite evident that consumption of newsprint is on 
the upturn, as usually is the case at this time of the year 
when department stores and other retailers use large ad- 
vertising space in the daily press to promote the sale of their 
holiday merchandise. The market for newsprint is moving 
along, exhibiting fair activity and apparently developing a 
steadier undertone. Present signs are that contracts with 
publishers will be renewed for 1931 on the same basis as has 
prevailed in 1930. Kraft wrapping paper is showing a 
firmer price condition in a somewhat livelier market, there 
having been a fairly good movement recently in preparation 
for the pre-Christmas retailing season. Fine papers are 
holding their own in price and are favored with a fair 
demand. Printers and consumers in general are buying in 
small lots principally, but the aggregate movement from 
mills is reported moderate. Tissue is showing more market 
activity, and a better sustained price tone. 

An advance of $2.50 per ton has been made in prices of 
boxboard, and plain chip is now $30 a ton and filled newsboard 
$32.50 delivered in New York City. Board mills are moder- 
ately well supplied with orders booked prior to the rise in 
quotations. 
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Papermaking Rags 


Dull indeed, the market for papermaking rags appears 
to be experiencing one of the quietest periods it has ever 
known, with a large majority of buyers manifesting sur- 
prisingly little interest and with prices in nearly every 
instance in favor of those on the buying side. Consumers 
are, of course, coming into view off and on as buyers, but 
they are absorbing small amounts of rags, and the aggregate 
volume of material moving into mill channels is far under 
normal. 

Paper manufacturers claim they are not in need of rags, 
and the very limited way in which they are buying seems 
ample proof that this is so. Reports say that stocks of 
rags at mills are low; doubtless this is true, but manufac- 
turers are not the least apprehensive regarding supplies, 
it would seem, and are permitting the future to take care 
of itself, and, with the year-end inventory period approach- 
ing, are exerting every effort not alone to get stocks down 
to as low a level as their requirements will allow but also 
to keep them low for inventory-taking. Consequently, offer- 
ings of rags at what would appear to be attractively cheap 
prices are seldom eliciting the response desired by sellers, 
since consumers are confining their purchases almost ex- 
clusively to bare needs, and apparently cannot be persuaded 
to acquire additional supplies. 

There is no question that the supply situation has some- 
thing of a bullish aspect nevertheless. Rag values have 
dropped to levels where collections the country over have 
been greatly diminished, and, in addition to the small do- 
mestic production, imports from Europe have declined at 
a sharp rate in recent months. It is a fact, according to 
dealers and importers, that available stocks of certain grades 
of rags are near the vanishing point, but this is scarcely a 
market factor when demand is as slow as it happens to be 
at present. Prices of scarce descriptions would appear to 
be no firmer than of those grades in plentiful supply. How- 
ever, dealers are endeavoring to impress mill customers with 
the argument that once demand assumes more normal dimen- 
sions, the scarcity will likely lead to a rather sharp increase in 
market prices, but papermakers evidently are overlooking 
this eventuality in their current operations in the market. 

Perhaps the steadiest class of papermaking rags, from a 
quotable standpoint, is roofing stock. These rags are moving 
very slowly, yet prices have struck a level which appears 
to be holding quite firmly. Importations of roofing rags 
have fallen away to very small quantities, and the domestic 
output is light. Dealers ask 90 cents to $1 per hundred 
pounds f.o.b. points of shipment for No. 1 domestic roofing 
or cloth strippings, and 65 to 70 cents a hundred for No. 2 
domestic, while foreign dark colored cottons are on a quota- 
= a of around 85 cents a hundred pounds ex dock New 

ork. 

Old whites and blues are moving in a routine manner at 
generally unchanged prices although the trend in market 
values is downward. Repacked thirds and blues are reported 
available at 1.75 to 2 cents per pound at shipping points, 
and possibly at slightly less in some cases. New cotton 
cuttings are little wanted by paper mills, and prices are 
gradually seeking lower levels. New No. 1 white shirt cut- 
tings are offered at 8 cents a pound at dealers’ points, 
fancy shirt cuttings at 4.75 cents, unbleached cuttings at 
8.50 cents, blue overall cuttings at 6.50 cents, light silesias 
at 6.50 cents, and washables at 4.75 cents. Linen cuttings 
are said to be more or less a “drug on the market,” with 
prices a nominal matter. 

Foreign rags are under noticeable neglect, papermakers 
exhibiting very little disposition to absorb supplies and 





Importers assert 


prices on low levels and tending lower. 
it is next to impossible for them to buy abroad at cheap 
enough rates to be able to sell to paper mills at the prices 
ruling in the market here, and Government statistics show 
a sharp decline in arrivals recently. 

Average quotations f.o.b. shipping points and ex dock 
New York are as follows: 


New Stock— New York and Chicago 
White shirt cuttings, No. 1..............-+++4- 7.75— 8.25 
White shirt cuttings, No. 2.............se000- 5.50— 5.75 
Fancy shirt cuttings ...........ccccccccccsces 4.50— 4.75 
WIE, BL Bc cco kde kocsvieuwenscesoy puokeu 4.50— 4.75 
pp SS ee eres eee eee re 8.25— 8.50 
WIE Soc tion tccecaces codeesswes ee yeius 7.25— 7.50 
Overall cuttings, Bite . . 2... nc cccccccccccecess 6.25— 6.50 
ND Unk kbc ad kd 06s vetkccecsencdwose 4.25— 4.50 
Canton flannels, bleached .............-++-++- 7.75— 8.00 
Canton flannels, unbleached ...............-+++ 6.50— 6.75 
Shoe cuttings, bleached ..........-.+-+eeeee05 6.25— 6.50 
Shoe cuttings, unbleached ...........-+.-++++- 4.75— 5.00 
Light silesias .........sceeceeesceceeeeeees 6.25— 6.50 
O. D. Khaled Gmttings 2.2... ccccscscscccssceces 5.50— 5.75 
Mixed khaki cuttings ..........---eeeeeeceeees 4.50— 4.75 
Corduroy cuttings ............ceeesecececeees 3.25— 3.50 
Cottonade cuttings ............cccescsccccess 2.75— 3.00 
Linens, No. 1 white, foreign ...........-+++++: 12.00-12 
Light prints, foreign .........-+-+-++seeeeee: 3.25— 3.50 
Old Stock— 
Whites, No. 1, repacked .........---eeeeeeees 4.75— 5.50 
Whites, No. 2, repacked ..........--seeeeeeees 2.25— 2.75 
Whites, house soiled .............2ceseeeeeees 2.00— 2.25 
Whites, street soiled .............ccccsececcees 1.75— 2.00 
Thirds and blues, rough ........--.-++e+seeeees 1.15— 1.40 
Thirds and blues, repacked .........-.+++++: 1.75— 2.00 
ee rT arr Peet ree 4.50— 4.75 
Black stockings .........cceccccccvescccssess 3.75— 4.00 
Cotton canvas, NO. 1 ....cccccccccccccsccccces 4.00— 4.25 
White cotton batting ............ccccccccceces 1.50— 1.75 
Roofing, No. 1 (cloth strippings) ...........-- .90-— 1.00 
Roofing, MO. Bo ndcciscncci cbs cusivnsntcctessecs .65— .70 
Linsey garments, foreign ...........+-++++++- .95— 1.00 
Dark colored cottons, foreign ...........+..-++- 80— .85 
Blue linens, foreign ...........ccccesececcees 2.75— 3.00 
Gray linens, foreign ..........--ceececceeeces 3.00-— 3.50 
White linens, foreign ..........--eeeeseececes 6.00— 6.50 
1.75— 2.00 


eee eee ee ee) 


Light prints, extra foreign 


Rope and Bagging 


One of the bright spots in the papermaking supplies mar- 
kets of late has been in scrap bagging. Demand for this 
material, both high-grade bagging for tissue and other paper 
mills and roofing bagging for felt manufacture, has been 
fairly active, and sales have been recorded at prices well 
above a parity with contemporary materials. No. 1 scrap 
bagging is quoted at 1.45 to 1.50 cents and higher per pound 
at dealers’ shipping points, while roofing bagging is around 
60 cents a hundred pounds, with some transactions reported 
at substantially higher rates. Gunny bagging also is in 
good call and firm quotably at about 1.60 cents a pound at 
shipping points. 

Old rope is in a quiet market position, with paper manu- 
facturers buying slowly and chiefly in regular sources of 
supply. Domestic No. 1 old manila rope is bringing in the 
vicinity of 3.25 cents a pound f.o.b. shipping points, and 
foreign No. 1 old rope about 3 cents ex dock American 
Atlantic ports. Dealers declare the production of old rope 
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High quality Casein made under strict laboratory control. Excellent 
solubility. Satisfactory viscosity. Write for sample and quotations. 
LAND O’ LAKES CREAMERIES, INC., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
New York City - Chicago - Boston - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Syracuse 














KNOW THE BEST FROM THE REST 


KNOW 
Our Product Is the Best. 


Proved by Test from Coast to Coast 
Stowe & Woodward Company 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. The Rubber Roll Makers 























APMEW EQUIPMENT 
RETURNS ITS COST 
EVERY FEW MONTHS 
TO 
MANY USERS 


Would your Company like to have it produce 
similar earnings in your mill? 


See PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE 
page 306 for our catalogue and WRITE FOR 


voos 
AA ZAP 





INFORMATION. 
APMEW Pulp Scree 
wr Paper, Machine Seren Made to Order 
“Fin 
age eg Ai tell No tanks carried in stock—all tanks made to 
Save-Alls. order for your special purpose. 


‘ rp? A er Burneve We have been building tanks for over fifty 
— ae Ere years and have particular knowledge of paper 
mill men’s requirements. 


American Paper Machinery 
. . The Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
and Engineering Werks “CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Canadian Manuf acturer—P: Mill Equipment, Ltd., “We Win With Quality” 


413° Drummond Building, Montreal, Que. 
Pacifie Coast Representative, K. B. Hall, Portland, Oregon 
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_ is far below normal, particularly high-quality rope, but this 
apparently is having scant influence on the market while 
buyers are so reticent about absorbing supplies. 
F.o.b. shipping point and ex dock New York quotations 
follow: 
New York and Chicago 


rr ih, Es ols s sc ceasndesavantens 1.55- 1.65 
ON 5 0 bared eo 505hs pele ee ces 1.50-— 1.60 
i PS ss cwccnd Shere aden encwes 1.40— 1.50 
NS ie on oi cy ds oct sae aes aoe men 55— .65 
SE SEE 1.65— 1.75 
i EE Fg ath ang bie ah wia:binwenke bs eke 1.55— 1.65 
ee rrr 3.00-— 3.25 
Manila rope, No. 1 domestic .................. 3.25-— 3.50 
Ee. heehee ake dib ene ed aon tebe ee 1.75— 2.00 
ED viet ces bab bans nae oie eye ew eekde sn -75— .90 
Old Paper 


It might well be said that the market for low grades of 
old paper presents a “sorry spectacle” indeed. Such material 
is being marketed at present at prices which represent a 
severe loss to packers and dealers, which situation apparently 
is due to an excess of available supply in conjunction with 
a limited demand from consuming quarters. No. 1 mixed 
paper has been sold in the East at $3 a ton f.o.b. New York, 
and some reports have told of mills buying even under this 
low basis. Folded news is somewhat steadier and is bringing 
35 cents per hundred pounds at points of shipment, with 
slightly higher prices than these obtaining on both news and 
mixed paper in the Middle West. 

High grades are moving moderately well and at more 
favorable prices. Nevertheless demand has subsided to an 
extent lately, and mills are now securing most of the better 
qualities of stock at slightly lower figures than a month 
ago. Shavings are quoted around 2.75 cents a pound f.o.b. 
shipping points for No. 1 hard white, and at an average of 
about 2.50 cents for soft white shavings. Old kraft paper 
is steady in price at 1.35 cents per pound f.o.b. dealers’ 
points. Books are in little demand and reported available in 
the East at 75 cents per hundred pounds for No. 1 heavy 
book stock, while ledgers and manilas are in very slow call 
and on the downtrend in value. 

The following are quotations named by dealers f.o.b. ship- 
ping points: 

New York and Chicago 


Hard white shavings, No. 1 ...............200- 2.60-— 3.00 
ee a rrr er 2.35— 2.60 
EE ceca che ab nee eeeuees 2.35— 2.75 
ic coi. Ci cas UU ocinces n'a eed ee ee 55- .65 
Pe CN WR Saat in Sadbdicck ide Sadan.se'ee -75—. .85 
i 2 Eo fo aaa oe baw Rehe < 55- .60 
I iva k 6 wide 0 duh wi8 000k 6 ee day ddan © .60-— 1.00 
I: Sa. x Sbrarewiasunia toe 5 00 06.4 dws Cebbe eRe 1.30-— 1.40 
ee IN 3S vcs cctcnc ens meee hens 1.60— 1.75 
ID. gan.c cis cbg reese wees eocweewes 1.65— 1.75 
I et, oo cc bs oss apsined een cas 40- .60 
EE ND ova a cosine An wa dee aos obs oe .25— .30 
hs od oat Cae ican wah Sieh s-wes Ae .35-— .50 
ey 50- .60 
is au hn 'n's wine oiaiecee 6 40- .45 
New corrugated box cuttings ................. 50- .55 
ET NS OOO. 5. ches o's 5 0s US Cave ob ane er 15— .30 
Te ok. Sn i tuled ave geht ae p Oe kee wore eh (Nominal) 
Pulpwood 


Pulpwood is reported moving in consistent fashion against 
contracts and old orders, and consumers are now commencing 
to arrange contracts for the new year. Current activity 
in the market is on a small scale, and quoted prices are 
unchanged. 


Mechanical Pulp 


A distinctly firm tone is observed in the mechanical pulp 
market, and buyers are finding it necessary to grant slight 
advances in price in order to secure the supplies wanted. 
Supply conditions rather than the demand from consuming 
quarters, it would seem, are chiefly responsible for the 


TO THE PAPER MILL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


It is sound economy to generalize 
in G D C Colors. 


Consult our representative—he 
can offer suggestions. 


There is a G D C color for every 
specialized need. 


Current colors are carried in stock 
at all our offices. 

















GENERAL 


DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 


||| 230 Fifth Ave., 

















New York, N. Y. 











M&M Shredders are designed and built to 

handle practically every kind of paper stock— 

including kraft, sheet sulphite, machine broke, 

lap and roll stock, and old books and - 
magazines. 


MITTS & MERRILL 


1013 Tilden St. Saginaw, Mich. 
Builders of machinery since 1854 
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100 Tons Kraft Per Day— 


58% A.D. 
With the Famous 


Kamyr Wet Machine 


PRODUCTION . 


ME WUévheveecshdetes up to 100 Tons 
DEE ov ckstnpecs tase up to 80 Tons 
rr oe up to 60 Tons 
Groundwood .......... up to 50 Tons 
I ss 6-6 6.0.2 
/ Y)  ~“ee* 42% A.D. 
With 2 Presses ............. 55% A.D. 
With 2 Presses & Predryer .. 58% A.D. 
| P< 


Felt, Wire, Labor 
Upkeep, Power, Fibre 
Floor Space and Freight 


G.D. Jenssen Company 
200 Fifth Ave., 1017 White Bidg., 
New York City. Seattle, Wash. 
"Sole Agents in U. S. A. For 
PAPER MACHINERY, LTD. 
Montreal, Quebec. 














MANUFACTURERS OF 
PAPER & PULP MILL SPECIALTIES 























HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Company 


Executive Offices: 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Representatives: 
New York Chicago 
Pittsburgh St. Louis 


Works: Philadelphia and Natrona, Pa. 
Wyandotte and Menominee, Mich. 














PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL CORP. 


SUPERIOR ROSIN SIZE 
SATIN WHITE 
and other 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
Plants at 





UN 


SPEED MACHINES WILL PROVE | | 


(Ei tre THESE FACTS. 





oD), i) wy Pints F A TRIAL FELT FOR YOUR | 
\) 


| Hin. ee |{{\1| 
il (aun 


FELT CO., Sxaneareces Fairs NY. 
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firmness in prices. Most grinders, both in the United States 
and in Canada, are well sold up, and, having little ground- 
wood to offer, are enabled to insist on firm prices. Canadian 
producers who recently accepted $25 a ton f.o.b. pulp mills 
for groundwood now are demanding $27 and $28, and are 
reported getting the higher figures without much difficulty. 
Domestic groundwood is on a quotable level of around $30 
per ton at grinding plants. 

Production of groundwood in the United States in Septem- 
ber amounted to 64,044 net tons, compared with 63,632 tons in 
the preceding month, whereas mill stocks decreased from 
80,641 tons at the end of August to 69,413 tons at the close 
of September, according to statistics compiled by the Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Association. Stocks at the end of Sep- 
tember were lower than at any time since last spring. 


Chemical Pulp 


It would seem as if a steadier undertone has developed in 
chemical wood pulp prices even though demand from con- 
sumers has recorded little improvement. Sellers are re- 
sisting any further decline in the market, and in some cases 
have reached a point where they are refusing orders at 
prices which fail to comé up to their ideas of prevailing 
market values. Buying is on a reserved scale, to say the 
least. Consumers are absorbing supplies only in a current 
manner, and almost entirely against definite requirements. 
Still, indications point to slightly more activity than was 
evident recently. 

Domestic bleached sulphite is quoted from 2.75 cents up- 
ward a pound ex dock American Atlantic Seaboard for 
Pacific Coast sulphite, with as high as 4.50 and 4.75 cents 
asked for the product of some eastern mills. Unbleached 
sulphite of domestic manufacture is about 2.50 cents a pound 
at pulp mills for No. 1 book grade and 2.25 cents for news 
grade sulphite. Bleached soda pulp is quoted at around 3.15 
cents a pound delivered paper mills. 

Mills in the United States produced 109,422 net tons of 
chemical pulp in September, contrasted with 115,538 tons in 
August, according to the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion. Stocks at mills at the end of September were 25,234 
tons, against 24,925 tons a month earlier. 


Quotations f.o.b. pulp mills are as follows: 


SR HII. 6 osikc0e5.cnwedisacenceesccs<< 2.75—4.75 
Easy bleaching sulphite .................-e+e0- 2.50-2.75 
Unbleached sulphite, No. 1 strong (news grade).. 2.25—2.50 
Unbleached sulphite, No. 1 book ............... 2.40-2.65 
Soda pulp bleached (delivered) ................. 3.00-3.25 
Mitscherlich, unbleached ..................+-+- 2.75-3.00 
as Mourn Ree eee edna cede detus owas oe 1.90-2.75 
ey ae (Nominal) 
Chemicals 


Casein quotations have declined a bit further to where 
domestic standard ground casein is now reported available 
at 10 cents per pound, with the imported product around 
11.50 cents, duty paid. Renewals of contracts for bleaching 
powder are being made on the same basis as those for 1930, 
or at 2 to 2.35 cents a pound for bleach in drums f.o.b. works. 
Rosin prices are slightly higher at 5.45 to 5.55 cents a pound. 
Soda ash and caustic soda quotations are maintained on 
previous levels. 

Average quotations are as follows: 


Alum, lump ammonia ...................2.- 3.50 —- 3.75 
CTE ccnocccecsescestescocseces 3.75 — 4.00 
i SOD nk... cewsip ace ccscectios 3.75 — 4.00 
ME NEED 6 co cscececcocceccsecvacecs 2.00 — 2.35 
Brimstone (long ton, at mine) .............. 18.00 -20.00 
ES as enc s knnsteoedbiaedes 10.00 -12.00 
Caustic soda, spot delivery .................. 3.80 - 3.85 
China clay, domestic washed ............... 8.00 -13.00 
ES a 640s SoeR ee cunse peeceed® 15.00 -21.00 
TE on a G4G ve ceabecbee cud eeen 5.45 — 5.55 
EE, ne ee ek ee cs ch bh sbemm 2.00 — 2.25 
Soda ash, 58 per cent light (bags) .......... 1.32%-..... 
Starch, papermakers’, in bags ............... 8.62 -..... 


MEE Sci dt cated th odedsk us ceawasechsis 16.00 -18.00 








Ideas were here first. Paper came afterwards. 


Selling of these ideas for the purpose of 
manufacturing certain grades of paper was 
the first step. Selling this paper for utiliza- 
tion where a first-class sheet was required 
was the second step. This has been accom- 
plished to the good and benefit of all 


mankind. 


Foods now travel to the ends of the earth in 
perfect safety Big business relaxes over the 
high grade bonds furnished for letterheads 
and business machines. Schools rejoice over 
the high grade ruled papers. Housewives are 
happier because of household specialties. 


Ideas is the forword of the management of 
the “World’s Model Paper Mill” Always in 


advance of the march of progress. 





VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 
BALAMAZOG -- MICHIGAN 
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Stays put while 
one man 
loads ‘ 
and unloads. 


The MARION Dolly 
—for the paper industry 


Nimble, strong and moderately priced this agile little 
dolly turns on a dime—is built to /ast. It stays put while 
one man loads or unloads from sides or ends. It handles 
rolls and cases up to 4,000 pounds. Ideal for use in 
storeroom, warehouse or plant. Money back if you're 
not satisfied. Hundreds ineuse in the paper industry. 
Write us today. 


MARION MALLEABLE IRON WORKS 
924 Miller Avenue, Marion, Indiana 





A model to meet every condition— 
low wheel, high wheel and flat top. 





SMa PoZznuvueay 
Brae PprAcy 





BUNDLING PRESSES 
NAPKIN FOLDERS 
PRINTING DEVICES 


Towel Interfolding Machines 


Paper Converting Machine Co. 
Green Bay, Wis. 

















Six-fold felt 
washing advantages 


B* the use of economical Oakite cleaning methods, 
you can improve felt washing on six important 
counts: 
1. Oakite washed felts are completely clean 
. . more absorbent and soft, and neither 
slippery nor gummy. 
2. Safe . . . no damage to felts. 
3. Leaves no particles of soap or other foreign 
matter to cause spots in paper. 
4. Shortens rinsing time. 
5. Lengthens life of felts. 
6. Cuts cleaning time . . . 
| tion. 
Write for booklet describing Oakite materials and 
methods for doing this and many other cleaning jobs 
in your paper mill. Or ask us to send our near-by 
Service Man to talk over your cleaning problems. No 
obligation. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located in the 
leading industrial centers of the United States and Canada 





increases produc- 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 16A Thames St.. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ns Methods 




















PAPER CUTTERS 


Single—Duplex—Diagonal 
ows 


CUTTER KNIVES 
PATENT TOP SLITTERS 


te] 
HAMBLET MACHINE Co. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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New Papers 
Writing— 
ene enewe weer pis ere eee ee 15-40 
SE END 066. 6-vrene eines eceuerehe*éeeesencn 8-30 
NEE sands 60s onis kon 640s boca ses ETS es eae 15-40 
I ND nic cca enn nda esdmabegesedatakhe 8-30 
Ledger— 
EE ME an ahead te és ahs RSRECA ETERS Kd SSE 16-40 
OD 6 Gini ods 0 Cskcke gb Ba ddes Sie ama 4a whey 10-30 
Ate rere eh 10-30 
eT Se en ee ee Sere: ee ee 15-40 
Bond— 
MM 2c \inly.o de dielne Pew ekdienedbedanle sii’ 16-40 
EE IN, bn ccctnns uswbasnwetsen tes de somees 7-30 
NE 5 ooo b.ns cviwsinndenancten ah das ebeene's 7-30 
Rs. 0.5 ctu a temin so gwehes ano eens seiounee 15-40 
Book— 
et Ue 4 ots cg Wad eth < Unite sas pada ses 5.75— 8.00 
EE. cca as sceckacaeeee arene een 5.50-— 8.00 
RE AIEEE “a5. 6 6 ict. vw ns ck beard Soon KP meee 5.50— 8.00 
SE SEE ova dcwuecccs vances sew ase 7.50-12.00 
NI, TE Bs vc cctcupac i sasswewesssabadas 7.50-12.00 
Newsprint— 
Rolls, contract, per ton, delivered New York.. 62.00- 
Rolls, transient, per ton, delivered New York.. 62.00—- 
Sheets, per ton, delivered New York ......... 67.00- 
Side runs, per ton, delivered New York ...... 47.00-—52.00 
Cover Stock— 
PPR re ere eee —10.25 
Cy Se BI a a's vk ain s 6 tives ian eeu on —10.15 
Tissue— 
SS ell” ae eee .70— .80 
Pe Ae I CSW eibc ccc ce cc cc Sbrecs 65- .75 
PO I, MUD oc sccccycs soUdeEMaNEaD* « 65-— .75 
RN os an ko woh 60g Ui bic es eogbensseadet 85- .90 
Wrapping— 
NE once c ce ddhesbeb bh beds duh Sart gen 5.50-— 6.25 
IE. . g cnwaduap emebad cade be wae athe s 3.50- 4.50 
CLE SEE 3.50— 4.00 
Boards— New York and Chicago 
NG i oc gure dé RésiCulkwas bee wheds eae ens 35.00—40.00 
a iawn bs s's dcdcie es atddea teh takadadealate 45.00-50.00 
EN i a iiciad cauith te oo be bed enh Swe tks 30.00-32.50 
NE A cay was eaned tue keh pie So 47.50-50.00 
Ng oo 5 onic oat bs nced Codeegen te 42.50—45.00 
I WON ive on wo 8V URchicwas cane cnnenee's 65.00—70.00 





Ryerson Acquires Boston Firm 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., has recently acquired the 
stock and good will of the sheet metal division of the Richards 
Company, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

The Richards Company, founded in 1812, has built up a 
very good business during its 119 years of importing and 
distributing nonferrous metals, rolling mill products and 
metal workers’ supplies. It will continue in business, spe- 
cializing in pig metals. 


A Billion Dollars Annually in Paper and Paper 
Products 


















Paper and paper products total more than $1,000,000,000 
in annual value, latest available census figures reveal. 

For census purposes, the paper and paper products classifi- 
cation is divided into two definite subgroups, (1) Paper and 
wood pulp and (2) Manufactures of paper. The products of 
the first of these subgroups become the materials for the 
second, and as a result there is necessarily a large amount of 
duplication in the value-of-products figures for the group as 
a whole. The products of the industries in the second sub- 
group are, for the most part, commodities known as con- 
verted paper products. 

In the paper and wood pulp industry, there are 929 es- 
tablishments, paying wages totaling $162,002,000 and pro- 
ducing $1,138,090,000 worth of commodities annually, while 
there are 2,060 establishments making paper products, and 
their annual output is valued at $661,690,000 and their wages 
total $111,569,000 a year. 

The number of establishments, wages paid, and value of 
products for the various industries in the two classifications 
are shown in the following table: 


Number of 
Industry establish- Value of 
ments* Wages products 
Paper and Wood Pulp 

Paper 710  $130,475,000 $919,891,000 
Pulp (wood and other 

fiber) 219 31,527,000 218,198,000 

Manufactures of Paper 

Bags, paper, exclusive of 

those made in paper 

mills 88 6,394,000 57,490,000 
Boxes, paper and other, 

not elsewhere classi- 

fied 1,219 57,701,000 306,555,000 
Card cutting and 

designing 60 2,707,000 16,871,000 
Cardboard, not made in 

paper mills 9 849,000 5,581,000 
Envelopes 153 10,755,000 56,006,000 
Labels and tags 121 8,000,000 34,398,000 
Paper patterns 17 1,418,000 13,782,000 
Paper goods, not ; 

elsewhere classified 340 17,765,000 140,948,000 
Wall paper 53 5,981,000 30,059,000 


*The number includes only establishments engaged primarily in 
the manufacture of the products covered by the industry title. 

The foregoing figures were taken from the biennial Census 
of Manufactures Report for 1927. This book which contains 
detailed and comparable figures on all paper and paper prod- 
ucts and other industries, can be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for $2.25. 


oo 


Chicago Will Have 1931 Safety Congress 


The date October 12 to 16, has been set for the Twentieth 
Annual Safety Congress to be held in Chicago. The choice 
of Chicago as the Congress City for 1931 was decided at the 
November meeting of the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 

The attendance at the Congress has grown to such pro- 
portions during the past few years that exceptional accom- 
modations are required for meetings and guests, and Chi- 
cago’s spacious hotels meet all the requirements of so large 
a gathering. 
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CHEMICAL AND MECHANICAL PULP 


BLEACHED SULPHITE 


UNBLEACHED SULPHITE 

Cellulosefabriks A.—G., Bratislava, Cecho-Slovakei 

Bergvik och Ala Nya Aktiebolag, Séderhamm, Sweden 
Svané Aktiebolag, Svané, Sweden 
Aktieselskabet ester Cellulosefabrik, Greaker Norway 

KRAFT PULP 

Nensjé Cellulosa A.—B., Springsviken, Sweden 

Bergvik och Ala Nya Aktiebolag, Séderhamm, Sweden 
Munksunds Aktiebolag, Munksund, Sweden 

Kalix Traindustri Aktiebolag, Vanafjirden, Sweden 


Selling Agents J. ANDERSEN & CO., 21 East 40th Street, New York 








WAYAGAMACK KRAFT PULP 


CANADIAN KRAFT, LTD. 


THREE RIVERS, CANADA 


Sulphite Pulp—Paper and Board Bleached Sulphite—Bleached Soda Pulp 
J. & J. Rogers Co. Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd. 
Ausable Forks, N. Y. Cornwall, Ont., Canada 


Selling Agents THE PULP & PAPER TRADING CO. 
21 East 40th Street, New York City 




















“F>. QUALITY PULPS 


Cr “HAFSLUND BEAR” 
Coa: Bleached Sulphite 
































E “FORSHAGA” 
HAGA Bleached Sulphite 
CAUSTIC SODA 
“HURUM SPECIAL” ae Spot Delivery 
—— Extra Strong Kraft In tank — —_ — 
Write for Prices 
—<§ “BAMBLE” 
BAC Extra Strong Kraft VAY SALES 
Fresh Monthly Shipments—No Closed Winter Season pa ond f heey —" yesrannrell sageighia 


roadwey orient? —petrelt sats 
st. Louls 





The Borregaard Company on, 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ee 
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+ EXPORTS + 








Exports of paper and paper products from the United 
States continued to register a decrease during September, 
according to official statistics compiled and issued by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce in Washington. Total ex- 
portations reached a value of $2,298,070 in September, com- 
pared with shipments of a declared value of $2,459,585 in 
the preceding month, and $2,986,977 in the corresponding 
month last year. Exports during the first nine months of 
the current year were valued at $23,893,009, showing an 
appreciable decline as contrasted with shipments of a value 
of $27,852,589 in the similar period of 1929. 

Newsprint exports from the United States in September 
amounted to 1,448,260 pounds, valued at $54,228, against 
1,536,712 pounds of a value of $65,993 in August this year, 
and 2,009,552 pounds of a value of $76,671 in September a 
year ago. Uncoated book paper exports in September were 
2,470,086 pounds of a value of $158,396, compared with 2,- 
486,392 pounds of a value of $172,652 shipped in the same 
month last year. Exports of wrapping paper in September 
totaled 2,796,974 pounds, valued at $202,147, against 3,017,- 
972 pounds of a value of $205,363 a year ago in the similar 
month, while writing paper exports were 1,615,009 pounds 
of a value of $147,116, contrasted with 2,673,948 pounds of 
a value of $276,992 in September, 1929. Exports of grease- 
proof and waterproof papers increased in value from $41,841 
in September last year to $60,532 this year, while tissue 
paper shipments declined from $116.530 in September a year 
ago to $72,313 in the same month this year. 

Exports of boxboard or paperboard and strawboard in 
September reached a value of $127,529, compared with $132,- 
213 a year ago, while other paperboard shipments were valued 
at $104,815, against $194,918 in September, 1929. 





¢ IMPORTS * 





Wood Pulp 


There are concrete evidences of not only a steadier but a 
firmer undertone in the imported wood pulp market. True 
enough, offerings of specific lots of pulp are reported off and 
on at prices below those commonly quoted and generally 
recognized as ruling market levels, but such instances are 
exceptional and are becoming fewer. A large majority of 
sellers not only are adhering to rather firm minimum prices 
in their endeavor to dispose of supplies, but in some cases are 
naming slightly higher figures, and it can be stated that 
prices of certain classes of chemical pulp are a shade ad- 
vanced from the low levels recently recorded. 

Moreover, producers and shippers abroad are adopting a 
firmer attitude concerning prices. The truth of the matter is, 
it would seem, that the market for pulp has worked down to 
levels where there’ is very little or no profit to producers 
over the cost of manufacture, and while on occasions there 
are those who are booking orders at price concessions, most 
manufacturers are now bent on receiving slightly higher 
rates, and, being sold up for this year and willing to hold 
off as regards the disposal of next year’s output, are in a 
position where they can be more or less insistent on the 
prices asked. Another factor of consequence is that producers 
throughout Europe have agreed jointly to curtail production 
of sulphite 15 per cent for the next two years, which move 
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is expected to lead to an evening up of supplies with the ex- 
a demand, and thereby result in a stronger price con- 
ition. 

American papermakers are purchasing pulp carefully. 
There has been some buying for 1931, of course, but purchas- 
ing ahead has been appreciably reduced recently, and it 
would appear as if a majority of consumers in this country 
are resolved to follow a more cautious buying policy, which 
is to say that they intend to buy more on a month-to-month 
basis than has been their custom in the past. In short, the 
market is not favored with a great deal of buying support, 
other than of a current nature, and the volume of business 
transpiring is hardly sufficient to have much influence. 

Importations of chemical pulp into the United States dur- 
ing September amounted to 103,765 long tons, valued at 
$5,509,055, showing a decrease as compared with 113,323 tons 
of a value of $6,003,881 imported in the preceding month, 
and also a decline as contrasted with 120,119 tons of a de- 
clared value of $6,818,725 imported in the corresponding 
month last year, according to official U. S. Department of 
Commerce statistics. The September imports brought the 
total for the first nine months of this year up to 1,006,449 
tons, giving a monthly average of 111,827 tons, as compared 
with an average of 118,128 tons per month imported in the 
similar period of 1929. Groundwood imports in September 
were 26,341 long tons, valued at $664,640, against 18,983 
tons of a value of $470,732 in the preceding month, and 
making a total for the first nine months of this year of 
195,620 tons, compared with 168,779 tons in the correspond- 
ing time a year ago. Thus, imports of chemical pulp have 
declined this year, whereas receipts of mechanical pulp have 
registered a gain. 

Where prices of strong unbleached sulphite were down to 
as low as two cents per pound ex dock American Atlantic 
ports, most importers now are asking at least 2.10 to 2.15 
cents for strictly prime sulphite, and quotations range well 
above this level on extra strong grades. Offerings of prime 
Scandinavian kraft pulp have been reported in exceptional 
cases down to 1.45 cents a pound ex dock Atlantic seaboard, 
but quotations at present are generally around 1.60 cents, 
and it is said that bids of 1.50 cents have been refused by 
quite a number of Swedish mills. Bleached sulphite of prime 
quality is quoted from 2.85 cents upwards a pound on the 
dock, and prime easy bleaching sulphite at around 2.35 or 
2.40 cents. Imported groundwood is steady quotably at $32 
per short ton for dry and $31 for moist, ex dock American 
Atlantic ports. 

Current market quotations ex dock New York, and receipts 
at the port of New York during November, 1930, follow: 


Bleached sulphite, No. 1 .............seeeeees 2.85— 4.25 
Unbleached sulphite, strong No. 1 ............ 2.10— 2.30 
Unbleached sulphite, No. 2 ..............00:. 1.90— 2.10 
Easy bleaching sulphite ................s.0055 2.30-— 2.50 
Mitscherlich, unbleached, genuine ............ 2.60— 2.80 
Mitscherlich, unbleached, ordinary ............. 2.15— 2.25 
Kraft, standard Swedish ..............ceseeeee 1.50— 1.75 
Groundwood, per ton (dry) ............seee0. 32.00-33.00 


Lagerloef Trading Co., 1,425 bls. from Rauma, 1,304 Kotka, 520 
Viborg and 940 Kemi; Parsons & Whittemore, ye: bis. from 





Hernosand and 1,260 Gothenburg; Johaneson, Wales Sparre. 1,350 
bis. from 8S , 205 Oslo and 3,750 Sundsvall; Bulkley, Dunton & 
Co., 3,630 bis. from Hernosand, 500 Sandarne, Svartik and 
500 Tolkis; Irving Trust Co., 750 bls. from Hernosand; EB. M. Ser- 
geant Co., 150 bls. from Oslo; E. J. Keller Co., 367 bis. from Ham- 
burg; Atterbury Bros., 2,155 bis. from Oslo; Chemical Bank & Trust 
Co., 350 bis. from Oslo; rriman Bros., 1,024 bis. from Hamburg; 
Castle & Overton, 1,362 bls. from Hamburg; Guaranty Trust Co., 
* 309 bls. from Hamburg and 1,925 Sundsvall; Koppasbets Corp... 
2,000 bis. from Skutskar; Scandinavian Pulp Agency, 250 from 
Sundsvall; Perkins-Goodwin Co., 3 m Sundsvall; M 


ee bis. 
Gottesman & Co., 750 bls. from Gothenburg; Acer, McLernon & Co. 
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DAYTON QUICK ACTING 


DUMP VALVES dene 
AND BRONZE 

—OPERATED BY LEVER FROM By 

OUTSIDE OF BEATER TUB eur. 





This valve is standard equipment on all new Dayton Beaters, 
Can be installed in most any other type—built in 8, 10, 12, 14 
and 16 inch dia. with plain or flanged outlet. Also special 
valves to suit needs. One of our many incidental beater room 
requirements. Write for complete list. 


The Dayton Beater & Hoist Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Eastern Western Rep. 


Rep. 
Mansfield, Bolten & Kent, F. H. » 
50! Fifth Ave., New York 415 Lenora St., Seattle, Wash 














WOOD 








Blow Pit and Vomit Stack at Marathon Paper Company Mill. 
O TANK is too large and none too small for our 


tank-making equipment and stocks. We cater 
to the needs of the paper industry. Blow Pits, Vomit 
Stacks, Stock Tanks, Acid Storage Tanks, Stuff 
tators, etc. See our Condensed Catalog 
in Paper and Pulp Mill Catalog. Ask us about our 
Glazed Tile Tanks. 
Tank Builders Since 1867 


KALAMAZOO TANK AND SILO CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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7,386 bls. from Chandler, Que.; Pagel, Horton & Co., 750 bls. from 
Gefie: J. Andersen & Co., 2,660 bls. from Greaker; Order, 945 bls. 
from Tolkis, 1,655 Kotka, 4,800 Hernosand, 450 Stockholm, 400 
Oslo, and 263 Hamburg. PULPWOOD—Chase National Bank, 12,- 
737 cords from Archangel; Order, 3,648 cords from Harstad. 


Paper Stock 


Imports of papermaking rags into the United States in 
September were 18,835,047 pounds, compared with 16,196,087 
pounds in the preceding month, and constituting but about 
half of the importations amounting to 36,024,522 pounds in 
the corresponding month last year, according to official U. 
S. Department of Commerce statistics. Imports during the 
first nine months of this year totaled 243,360,756 pounds, 
against 327,437,788 pounds in the same period of last year. 
Imports of other paper stock in September amounted to 12,- 
468,641 pounds, against 16,447,414 pounds in the preceding 
month, while during the first nine months of the current year 
the total was 191,453,205 pounds, contrasted with 204,096,353 
pounds in the similar time a year ago. 

Imports last month continued light, judging from receipts 
through the port of New York. Arrivals of all kinds of paper 
stock excepting wood pulp at the port of New York in No- 
vember, these data being taken from manifests of arriving 
steamers and therefore unofficial, were as follows: 

Old Ro William Steck & Co., 130 coils and 109 bis.; Brown 
Bros. & Co., 121 coils:and 54 bls.; United Fruit Co., 3 bis.; N. E. 


Berzen, 73 bis.; Castle & Overton, 21 bls.; International Trust Co., 
39 bls.; Chemical Bank & Trust Co., 64 rolls. 

Old Baggin Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, 234 bis.; Castle & 
Overton, 170 bls.; T. D. Downing & Co., 167 bls.; Banca Commerciale 
Italiana Trust Co., 180 bls.; Van Oppen & Co., 59 bis.; International 
Trust Co., 112 bis.; Guaranty Trust Co., 64 bis.; Chemical Bank 
& Trust Co., 53 bis.; E. J. Keller Co., 67 bis.; Order, 206 bls. 


Rags—Castle & Overton, 309 bis.; Arkus, Inc., 130 blis.; Alex- 
ander H. Searle, Inc., 64 bls.; Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, 191 
bls.; E. Butterworth & Co., 3 bis.; J. Cohen & Sons, 47 bis.; J. 
Reiss & Co., 25 bis.; E. J. Keller Co., 195 bls.; Amtorg Trading Co., 
16,503 bis.; Van Oppen & Co., 27 bis.; Kidder, Peabody Acceptance 
Corp., 101 bls.; Baring Bros. & Co., 15 bls.; Spaulding Fiber Co., 
60 bis.; A. W. Fenton, Inc., 27 bls.; Banca Commerciale Italiana 
Trust Co., 24 bls.; Chase National Bank, 138 blis.; Irving Trust Co., 
41 bls.; Order, 263 bls. 

Miscellaneous Paper Stock—E. J. Keller Co., 213 bis.; Milton 
Snedeker Corp., 61 blis.; International Trust Co., 182 blis.; Brown 
Bres. & Co., 66 bis.; Cunard Steam Ship Co., 110 bls.; S. Birken- 
stein & Sons, 153 bis. > 











Paper 


Paper imports into the United States in September totaled 66 99 
in value $11,126,352, compared with $10,892,707 in the pre- wrence ortex 
ceding month, and $13,352,579 in the same month last year, 
according to official figures compiled by the U. S. Depart- 


ment of Commerce. Imports during the first nine months of Sureflo Pumps 


1931 reached a total value of $109,721,086, against impor- 
tations valued at $118,796,313 in the correspondin eriod . 
heck sabe: cs for pulp and thick stock 


Imports in the month of November were comparatively 
small, taking the arrivals through the port of New York as 
a criterion. Receipts of paper of all kinds at that port last 
month, these data being taken from manifests of vessels 
reaching New York during the month and therefore unofficial, 
were as follows: 


Printing—Baldwin Paper Co., 882 reels from Kotka; Keuffel & 
Esser Co., 41 reels from Hamburg; C. Steiner, 5 cs. from Bremen; 
W. H. Bell, 7,444 rolls from Liverpool, N. S.; P. Puttmann, 16 cs. 
from Antwerp; Dingelstedt & Co., 18 cs. from Bremen; Times 
Leader of Wilkesbarre, Pa., 42 reels from Oslo: Newark Free 
Press, 9 reels from Oslo; Scranton Republican, 64 reels from Oslo; 
Perkins-Goodwin Co., 1,141 reels from Hamburg and 146 rolls 
Bremen; F. C. Strype, 7 cs. from Rotterdam; E. Dietzgen & Co., 
71 es. from Rotterdam; Public National Bank, 8 cs. from Marseilles: 
T. N. Fairbanks, 56 cs. from Genoa; Martin & Bechtold, 14 cs. 
from Hamburg; Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, 20 reels from Gothen- 
burg; Walker Goulard Plehn Co., 40 cs. from Bremen; Order, 1,343 
reels from Kotka, 1,436 reels, 187 cs. and 16 bis. Bremen: 13 cs. 
Hamburg, and 350 reels Oslo. 


Wrappin Robert Wilson Paper Corp., 18 reels and 38 cs. from 


Glasgow; Sylvania Industrial Corp., 39 cs. from Antwerp; Southern WHERE DEPENDABILITY IS THE FIRST 








y For modern and dependable pa- 
per stock pumps engineers are 
today specifying Lawrence 
“Vortex” SUREFLO Pumps, 
because the SUREFLO prin- 
ciple has proven in actual serv- 
ice its ability to handle pulp and 
thick stock of high consistency, 
coarse refuse, stringy material, 
etc. with continuous ease and 
unusual efficiency. 


Pacific Co., 300 bls. from Genoa; Standard Products Corp., 16 Il R A : 

ee: ~ a , RR — from Gapsningen: CONSIDE TION—you will find the Lawrence 
0., . an rolls from Gothenburg; Walker “6 od 

Fahy — yA — es F. L. Sracmner & Co., Vortex SUREFLO Pumps. 

s. from Gothenburg; ilkinson Bros. & Co., 5 bis. from The i i izon' 
Gothenburg; M. Harrison, 61 cs. from Hamburg; Order, 19 bis. SUREFLO pump is made ia the Hort vs 
from Oslo and 8 bls. Bremen. Shaft type as well as the Vertical. 

Cigarette—Champagne Paper Corp., 178 cs. from Havre; Stand- You will find complete description and valuable 
ard Wretaste Corp., 141 cs. from Havre; DeMauduit Paper Corp., data in b Lae ts ’ 
262 cs. from Havre; P. J. Schweitzer, Inc., 117 cs. from Marseilles ae oo oe a > 


and 28 cs. Havre. 


cov riting—Norton, Lilly & Co., 31 pis. from Hull; Rich Art Color Lawrence Pump & Engine Co. 
be . remen; stinctive riting Pa Co., 1 Ss. 

from Southampton and 4 cs. Havre; B. Altaean, 2 a teas South. P. O. Box 70, Lawrence, Mass. 
ampton; Guibont Freres & Co., 2 cs. from Havre; Dyson Shipping New York Office, 90 West St. 








Co., 5 es. from Southampton. 
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MACHINES 
USE— 





Made by 


Glens Falls, N. Y. 


A “Buyers” Market in the Paper Industry 
DEMANDS 
An increasingly better product. Satisfy that demand by 
securing, — UNIFORM BRUSHING ACTION at the 
JORDAN and UNIFORM WEIGHTS at the PAPER 


The Trimbey WEIGHT REGULATING STUFF BOX 


Makers of 
Metering Systems 
Pulp Screens 


TRIMBEY MACHINE WORKS ©™Sse ienuer 


Also “Made in Canada” 


Float Valves 














8" Horizontally Split Casing Single 
Suction Belted Pump for Handling 


Heavy Stock | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





Reh ane ant tees 5 te 
dee cal corcten. “tour engin ca 
your service. 
LAWRENCE MACHINE & PUMP CO. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


: 
: 


re 
il 








Machinery, Vertical Steam Engines, Contractors for 
Special Machinery 








Manufacturer of “L e” Pump, Centrifugal Pumping | 








RUSS GELATIN CO. 


WORKS—WESTFIELD, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GELATINand GLUE 
ANIMAL SIZING GLUE STOCK 


LARGEST SPECIALISTS IN AMERICA ON 
FINE WRITING PAPER SIZING 


E. F. RUSS COMP 


Atlantic Avenue 
BOSTON, U. S. A. 

















igs 


ROEP 


TRAVELING CRANES 
HAND POWER and ELECTRIC 
Floor or Cage Controlled 


We specialize in cranes up to 10 tons 
eapacity and can offer quick shipments 


ROEPER CRANE & HOIST WORKS, Inc. 
1724 North 10th St., Reading, Pa. 
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Filter—C. Sleicher & Scholl Co., 20 cs. from Hamburg; E. Fougera 
& Co., 25 cs. from Southampton; H. Reeve Angel & Co., 22 cs. 
from London and 26 cs. Southampton. 

Tissue—W. J. Byrnes & Co., 8 cs. from Southampton and 7 cs. 
Liverpool; F. C. Strype, 7 cs. from Hamburg. : 

Hanging—F. J. Emmerich & Co., 44 bls. from Hamburg, 24 bis. 
Liverpool and 4 bis. London; C. A. Haynes & Co., 38 cs. from 
London; Guaranty Trust Co., 8 cs. from Hamburg; Kensington 
Wallpaper Co., 4 pkgs. from Havre; Irving Trust Co., 4 cs. from 
Hamburg; Chase National Bank, 2 cs. from Bremen; F. ’ 
Prager bo., 114 bls. from Antwerp; J. E. Bernard & Co., 16 bis. 
from Liverpool and 10 bis. Southampton; R. F. Downing & Co., 9 
es. from Southampton, 2 bls. Hamburg and 14 bis. London; G. J. 
Hunken & Co., 9 bis. from Bremen; Stern, Stiner & Co., 4 bls. from 
Hamburg; W. H. 8S. Lioyed & Co., 3 cs. from Rotterdam; Order, 9 
bls. from London. 

Drawing—Keuffel & Esser Co., 65 cs. and 28 rolls from Hamburg 
and 2 cs. Southampton; H. Reeve Angel & Co., 4 cs. from London; 
Gallagher & Ascher, 5 cs. from Rotterdam. 

Photo—J. H. Schroder Banking Corp., 64 cs. from Bremen; J. J. 
Gavin & Co., 4 cs. from Southampton; Globe Shipping Co., 205 cs. 
from Bremen; Order, 2 cs. from Southampton. 

Board—Lagerloef Trading Co., 202 bls. from Kotka and 136 reels 
Hamburg; Coty Processing Co., 32 cs. from Havre; Order, 55 bis. 
from Hamburg. 

Miscellaneous—Meadows, Wye & Co., 2 cs. from Hamburg; J. 
Beckhardt & Co., 75 cs. from Bremen; D. F. Young, 10 cs. from 
Bremen; B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 33 cs. from Liverpool; P. H. Petry 
& Co., 19 cs. from Havre; Japan Paper Co., 2 cs. from Southampton, 
13 cs. Havre, 10 cs. Trieste, 2 cs. Gothenburg and 30 cs. Yokohama; 
Whiting-Patterson Co., 18 cs. from Southampton; Borden & Riley 
Paper Co., 7 cs. from Antwerp; P. C. Zuhike, 10 cs. from Antwerp; 
P. Puttmann, 6 cs. from Antwerp; Keller-Dorian Paper Co., 59 cs. 
from Havre and 5 cs. Southampton; C. A. Redden, 9 cs. from Havre; 
Bush Service Corp., 7 cs. from Havre; F. Murray Hill, Inc., 7 cs. 
from Bremen; Happel & McAvoy, 3 cs. from Havre; F. L. Kraemer 
& Co., 21 cs. from Havre, 6 cs. Southampton and 13 cs. Bremen: 
Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, 11 cs. from Havre, 30 cs. Bremen 
and 68 cs. Hamburg; Irving Trust Co., 5 cs. from Havre; Whitfield 
Paper Works, 10 cs. from Kobe; Bank of America, 10 cs. from 
Hamburg; C. Steiner, 13 cs. from Hamburg; Gallagher & Ascher, 
3 cs. from Hamburg; C. Breuning, 48 reels from Rotterdam and 6 
cs. Hamburg; D. L. Haas, 13 cs. from Rotterdam; S. Gilbert, 20 cs. 
from Bremen; Hurley-Johnson Corp., 12 bis. from Liverpool; Ben- 
dix Paper Co., 37 cs. from Hamburg; J. E. Bernard & Co., 9 cs. 
from Gothenburg; H. Neimeyer, 20 cs. from Southampton; 
Arles Co., 4 cs. from Havre; H. Lange, 3 cs. from Bremen; Quality 
Art Novelty Co., 3 cs. from —— a Universal Carloading & 
Distributing Co., 2 cs. from Bremen; Globe Shipping Co., 163 cs. 
from Bremen and 36 cs. Rotterdam; International Forwarding Co., 
10 reels and 3 cs. from Glasgow, 7 cs. Bremen, 13 cs. Antwerp, 2 
cs. Southampton and 3 cs. Hamburg. 


o> 


Tariff Law—Its Making and Enforcement ! 


The Tariff Act of 1930 marked the beginning of a new 
era in tariff making in the United States. This was prob- 
‘ably the last tariff which will be written by widespread log- 
rolling methods, and the making of scientific tariffs is not 
an idle dream of the future. 

The paper industry early sensed the new trend of thought, 
and in appearing before Congress on the schedules affecting 
paper it took the firm position that protective duties should 
be asked only to an extent which would balance off European 
prices with American costs, duties only sufficient to give the 
American mill an equal chance with the foreigner for his 
home market. 

While other industries were before lobby investigating 
committees, this program of the paper industry resulted in 
a scientific study of conditions, and the paper industry was 
given the additional protection which it asked, and which 
could be proved to be necessary. 

The Tariff Commission was given a new program of activ- 
ity, so that changes in rates of duty can be made when facts 
warrant, without the business upheaval that always comes 
with a general revision of import duties. 

The paper industry has gone a little farther, and by an 
organization of the manufacturers known as its Import Com- 
mittee, has placed the best technical skill and marketing ex- 
perience of the industry at the disposal of Government au- 
thorities, to the end that evasions of the law may be held to 
a minimum and the industry given in fact the protection 
against low priced foreign competition which Congress in- 
tended it to have by: the duties written into law. 

1 Talk by Warren B. Bullock, manager of the Import Committee 


of the American Paper Industry before Kiwanis Club, Madison, 
N. J., November 56, 1930. 





~~ 


A. R. Abelt has been elected secretary of the Chain Belt 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Abelt has been with the 
company for 24 years, and for the past eight years has been 
in charge of chain sales. He will continue to direct the sales 
of chain, a basic division of the company. 
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Starch- 


SIMPLE change in the manu- 

facturing process often results 
in a pronounced decrease in cost of 
production. 


Paper Mills use Starch for siz- 
ing to produce better and stronger 
sheets with lower cost of manu- 
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facture. 
Our SPECIAL PAPER brand, 
furnished in either Pearl or 


Powdered form for beater-sizing, 
increases strength of sheet and 
gives improved finish. 


Our FOX HEAD brand for top- 
sizing is more economical than all 
glue-size. 


Corn Propucts REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
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FIDALGO PULP SHREDDER 
FOR DOMESTIC OR FOREIGN PULP 
IN SHEETS, ROLLS OR LAPS 


An entirely new method of shredding either 
dry sheets or wet laps into thin wafers of equal 
uniformity—without large end pieces—without 
injury to the fibre. Due to our unique method 
of shredding, pulp will hydrate more rapidly in 
beater, thereby increasing beater capacity. 


FIDALGO DRYING SYSTEM, INC. 
122 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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FITCHBURG DUCK MILLS 


ESTABLISHED 1844 


‘ 414 Duck Mill Road, FITCHBURG, MASS. 








Manufacturers of 


TRIUNE and MULTIPLE PLY 


CANVAS DRYER FELTS 


( OUR NEW 300-INCH LOOM 
WHICH IS MAKING A DRYER 
FELT 288 INCHES IN WIDTH 


Fine Faced “English Woven”’ Felts for Fine Papers in 
Three, Four, Five and Six Ply 
60 inches to 288 Inches in Width. 
ABSOLUTELY NO FELT MARKS IN PAPER 


TRIUNE Three Ply Felts for extra long service and large production 














This Is What LEWELLEN Engineering Means. 


No matter how intricate your variable speed control problem may be, Lewellen engineers 
can meet your requirements with the proper combination of Lewellen standard units, and 
possibly some slight alterations to exactly fit your case. 

Submit your problem to us, and let us show you how simple, and how reasonable in price 
the solution will be. It will cost you nothing to find out. Write today. 








This Lewellen Transmission with Lewellen Control automatically maintains uniform weight per square 
foot of material in making upholstery padding. 


LEWELLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY — Columbus, Indiana 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


The following foreign trade opportunities are issued by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the United 
States Department of Commerce. Those interested are re- 
quested to communicate with the Bureau at its offices in 
Washington or New York or its branch offices in other cities, 
in every case mentioning the number of the inquiries re- 
ferred to. 

No. 48320—Casein. Helsingfors, Finland. Agency desired. 

No. 48298—Paper and pulp mill machinery. Bucharest, 
Rumania. Agency desired. 

No. 48300—Paper bags. Lima, Peru. Agency desired. 

No. 48335—Bank-note paper. Tientsin, China. Agency de- 
sired. 

No. 48336—Paper containers, for ice cream, jams, etc. 
Montevideo, Uruguay. Purchase desired. 

No. 48383—Machinery for manufacturing paper cups for 
ice cream. Camperdown, Australia. Purchase desired. 

No. 48391—Office stationery and writing paper. Berlin, 
Germany. Agency desired. 

No. 48373—Roofing felt. Bogota, Columbia. Agency de- 
sired. 

No. 48384—Rotary machinery for making paper bags. 
Milan, Italy. Purchase desired. 

No. 48494—Newspapers, overissued, and newsprint paper. 
Hong Kong, China. Agency desired. bd 

No. 48517—Newsprint paper. Havana, Cuba. Agency de- 
sired. 

No. 48499—Printing paper, felts, and wood pulp. Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. Agency desired. 

No. 48518—Tack board for wrapping nails. Medellin, Co- 
lombia. Purchase desired. 

No. 48484—Toilet paper. Sao Paulo, Brazil. Agency de- 
sired. 

No. 48522—Wallpaper. Osaka, Japan. Sole agency de- 
sired. : 

No. 48520—Writing, blotting, drawing and wrapping paper. 
Siracusa, Italy. Purchase desired. 

No. 48572—Casein. Hamburg, Germany. Purchase and 
agency desired. 

No. 48616—Paper bag manufacturing machines. Tallinn, 
Estonia. Purchase desired. 

No. 48559—Blotting paper. Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Agency desired. 

No. 48608—Drawing and tracing paper. Belgrade, Jugo- 
slavia. Agency and purchase desired. 

No. 48558—Overissue newspapers. Tientsin, China. Agency 
desired. 

No. 58756—Folding boxboard. Liverpool, England. Pur- 
chase desired. 

No. 48651—Tissue paper for apple packing. Christchurch, 
New Zealand. Agency desired. 

No. 48695—Wallboard panels for street cars and trains. 
Copenhagen, Denmark. Agency desired. 

No. 48758—Wrapping paper. Santiago, Cuba. Agency de- 
sired. 

No. 48694—Paper and cardboard-making machinery. 
Vienna, Austria. Agency desired. 


_ 








Questions Concerning Import Classifications 
of Paper 


That lamp shade paper is in considerable demand, partic- 
ularly types of unusual papers, is told by the Import Com- 
mittee of the American Paper Industry in a recent report 
to subscribers. The question of classification of such papers 
has been a puzzling one to customs officials, because of the 
various types of paper intended for such uses. Much of this 
paper is handmade, but some importers are claiming such 
paper to be boxboard, dutiable at 10 per cent, instead of 
three cents per pound and 15 per cent as handmade paper, 
in accordance with the ruling of the customs officials. 

Some of the paper is plain, other types waxed, and one 
unusual type is a sheet from Japan made by dropping clots 
of vari-colored pulp on a handmade paper base. 

The importance of the Import Committee to the paper in- 





“From This Small 
Beginning” 


HE booklet of this title we recently 

mailed out, has been very pleasantly 
received. It traces the tremendous growth 
of the paper-making industry from the 
original Rittenhouse Mill near German- 
town, Pa., to 11,000,000 ton yearly volume 
now produced. 


Starting later, in 1877 to be exact, East- 
wood has likewise grown from a ‘‘small 
beginning” to the present large organiza- 
tion covering 7 acres, devoted to the man- 
ufacture of Fourdrinier wires, and valves 
of all- descriptions for pulp and paper mills. 


EASTWOOD 
WIRE CORPORATION 


(Established 1877) 
Belleville, N. J. 


“American Paper Made On American Wires’’ 


EASTWOOD 


“Perfection WIRES 
“Perfection VALVES 
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THE DRAPER FELT 


Unexcelled for strength, openness, resiliency, and 
general running qualities. Made to meet the most 
exacting conditions on all types of machines and all 
kinds of papers. Only one grade and that the highest. 
















Made by 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 


CANTON, MASS. 


Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 








REPRESENTATIVES 
L. H. BREYFOGLE, Kalamazoo, Mich. INTERNATIONAL TRADING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PACIFIC SALES COMPANY, Security Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
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BALES PER HOUR 
at OLYMPIC 


Another instance of Southwark 
Cooperation in successfully meet- 
ing the specific requirements of 
the manufacturer. 


These two 400-ton Southwark 
Baling Presses, at the new pulp 
plant of the Olympic Forest Pro- 
ducts Company, Port Angeles, 
Washington, produce 25 compressed 
bales per press per hour. Both 
presses are operated by a South- 
wark “HYLO” Pumping Unit, with 
its “low” to “high” automatic pres- 
sure feature, controlled by a single 
operating valve at the press. 






Write for Bulletin No. 14 


SOUTHWARK 


WE SPECIALIZE IN THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF PULP PRESSES, BALING 
PRESSES, WALL AND INSULATING 


BOARD PRESSES. AKRON, OHIO CHICAGO, ILL. 
UNITED BLDG. FISHER BLDG. 


N DRY 
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dustry is particularly shown by the many questions which 
have arisen since the passage of the new tariff act, involv- 
ing classification of paper. When the act of 1922 went into 
effect there was no such organization for the customs of- 
ficials to consult with, and consequently with no co-opera- 
tion from the domestic industry some classification practices 
became current to the detriment of the domestic mills. With 
the Import Committee in existence, such a condition is 
averted with the going into effect of the new law. 

An important decision by the United States Customs 
Court involving an importation of colored paper at Boston 
gives the position of the Court as regards the difference be- 
tween book and other papers, such as cover, in which the 
court rules that the tariff act provision for printing papers is 
intended to include only papers of the type chiefly known 
as book. The court holds in specific terms that any paper 
which can be printed upon need not for that reason be con- 
sidered printing paper under the terms of the tariff law. 
The case in question involved paper to be used as a base 
stock for printing, for eventual use as box covers, the print- 
ing to be in fancy designs. The case originated in 1928, and 
is a test case as regards the classification of certain papers 
of the cover paper type, and under this decision such papers 
are held dutiable as papers not specially provided for at 30 
per cent, and not as printing paper as claimed by the im- 
porter at one-fourth cent per pound and 10 per cent. 


<_< 


Fletcher and Bailey Named for National Committee 


Jesse H. Neal, general manager of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, announces the selection by S. L. Willson, 
president of the association, of Harry E. Fletcher, Alpena, 
Mich., and Sidney T. Bailey, Northampton, Mass., to represent 
the paper industry on the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization of the Department of Commerce. Official invita- 
tions to serve upon this committee will be made by Secretary 
of Commerce Lamont. 

The National Committee on Wood Utilization was the out- 
growth of a conference held under the auspices of the secre- 
taries of commerce and agriculture in 1925. To carry on 
activities an office has been set up in the Department of Com- 
merce under the direction of Axel H. Oxholm. Mr. Oxholm 
conducts his work under the supervision of the national com- 
mittee which is made up of representatives from the various 
wood-using industries. 

The national committee has undertaken and carried out 
several projects in the utilization of waste wood, which have 
been of great benefit to the wood-using industries. Recently 
surveys of the amount of waste wood available for use in 
Virginia and North Carolina have been made. A similar 
study is now under way in New York. These studies are of 
considerable benefit to the paper industry in that much ma- 
terial which is otherwise wasted is shown to be available for 
paper manufacture. 





in 





Fifteen Million Dollar Merger 


Announcement is made of the impending merger of the 
Carrier Engineering Corporation of Newark, N. J., widely 
known in the paper industry through its air conditioning in- 
stallations, with the Brunswick-Kroeschell Co., makers of 
refrigeration systems, and the York Heating and Ventilating 
Corp. 

The merger will include subsidiary and affiliated companies 
and will unite 15 concerns, five of them foreign, with total 
assets of approximately $15,000,000. All of the companies in- 
volved will retain separate entities under a holding company 
to be known as tlie Carrier Corporation. 


_ 


The Whitaker Paper Company, Chicago, has moved its 
office to 14 North Peoria St. The telephone number is Hay- 
market 6660. 





ied 


Announcement is made of the Fifth Midwest Power En- 
gineering Conference and Exposition, to be held in Chicago, 
February 10 to 14, 1931. 








in the Consolidated Water Power 
isconsin Rapids, Wis. 


Installation of “leadized” pi 
@ Paper Co., 


‘“LEADIZED” 


A continuous protective coating, inside 
and outside—Not a lining 


Application of the “leadizing” patented 
process to pipe made of any wrought material 
makes it resistant to all acid solutions used in 
pulp and paper manufacture. 


Water pipe lines that are “leadized” remain 
free from slime. Friction is reduced in “lead- 
ized” paper stock lines. 


A few of our installations: 


Allied Paper Mills, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Brown Paper Co., West Monroe, La. 
Bryant Paper Co., ‘00, Mich. 
Combined Locks Paper Co., Appleton, Wis. 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co., 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

Kalamazoo Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kala- 


mazoo, Mich. 
- ““eomme Paper Co., Port Edwards, 


is. 
Paul Sorg Paper Co., Middletown, Ohio 
Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., Kaukauna, Wis. 


Submit your piping problems to us 


The Locomotive Terminal 
Improvement Co. 


Engineers, Fabricators and Erectors of all kinds 
of piping systems 


General Office: 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


New York Office: 
230 Park Ave. 
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LOBDELL 


CHILLED IRON ROLLS 


and 


MACHINE CALENDER STACKS 


Specified on your new machine or for the 
new rolls for your old stacks insures rolls 
of maximum hardness and perfect finish. 








Calender stacks are equipped with either 
Electric Motor, Hydraulic, or Ratchet Lift, 
all operated from the floor. 


Improved Ojiling Systems either com- 

LOBDELL CAR WHEEL COMPANY ?!<t¢ly circulating with oil filters and sight 

Established 1836 feed—Ring oiling closed end boxes—or a 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE combination of both. 


Morey Y Pa ill SUP app 


38 Cuauncy St. Boston, MAss. 
Sole Selling Agents 


Brandon ‘‘TRI- UMP 3-Ply Dryer Felts 


ip to 245” in Width 
CAREFUL, INTELLIGENT. QUICK SERVICE 



































_ SPRINGFIELD 
BOILERS ann WATER WALLS 


Sectional—All Steel 
All Sizes—All Pressures 


SPRINGFIELD BOILER CoO., 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


SALES OFFICES: SALES OFFICES: 
Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cincinnati 
New York Richmond Kansas City 
Boston Atlanta Minneapolis . 8 


REPEAT ORDERS CONSTITUTE THE LARGEST 
PART OF OUR BUSINESS. 




















